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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

1924 

September  16 — Beginning  of  the  Session. 
November  1 — Last  day  for  settlement  of  Tuition  Fee  for 
First  Semester. 

November  1 — Applications  for  Degrees  submitted. 

November  1 — Removal  of  entrance  conditions. 

November  3 — Society  Day. 

Thanksgiving  Day — Holiday. 

December  19- January  2  inclusive^ — Christmas  Holidays. 

1925 

January  26-31 — First    Semester    Examinations. 

February  2-3 — Second  Semester  Registration. 

February  2 — Anniversary  Celebration  of  Literary  So- 
cieties. 

March  2 — Last  day  for  settlement  of  Tuition  Fee  for  Sec- 
ond Semester. 

March  2 — Examination  for  removal  of  conditions  by  ap- 
plicants for  degrees. 

March  10 — Removal  of  entrance  conditions. 

April  10 — Last  examination  for  removal  of  conditions  by 
applicants  for  degrees. 

Easter  Monday — Holiday. 

May  2  7- June  3 — Second  Semester  Examinations. 

June  2 — 10:00  a.  m.,  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

June  3 — 8  :30  p.  m.,  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  4 — Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Annual  Literary  Address; 
2 :  30  p.  m.,  Class  Day  Exercises ;  6 :  00  p.  m.,  Alumni  Din- 
ner; 8:30  p.  m.,  Alumni  Address;  9:30  p.  m.,  Senior  Class 
Eeception. 

June  5 — Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Commencement  Day.  Ad- 
dresses by  representatives  of  the  Graduating  Class,  Confer- 
ring of  Degrees,  Baccalaureate  Address,  and  Closing  Exer- 
cises of  the  Session. 
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HISTORY  AND  EQUIPMENT 
TRUSTEES  AND  FACULTY 


HISTORY 

Wake  Forest  College  had  its  beginning  in  "The  Wake 
Forest  Institute,"  a  manual  labor  and  classical  school,  char- 
tered in  1833  and  located  in  the  "forest"  of  Wake  County, 
seventeen  miles  north  of  Raleigh.  Samuel  Wait,  a  native 
of  Vermont,  was  chosen  principal,  and  the  school  was 
opened  February  3,  1834,  with  16  pupils. 

In  1838  the  Institute  was  rechartered  as  "Wake  Forest 
College."  Dr.  Samuel  Wait  was  elected  president  and  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  struggling  fortunes  of  the  institution 
until  1845.  The  story  of  his  zeal  and  industry  in  behalf  of 
the  College  forms  an  inspiring  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Southern  Baptists. 

Under  the  administration  of  Dr.  William  Hooper,  1845- 
1849,  and  Professor  John  B.  White,  1849-1853,  the  College 
continued  barely  to  exist ;  but  with  the  election  of  Dr.  Wash- 
ington Manly  Wingate  in  1854,  the  outlook  became  more 
hopeful.  By  1861  substantial  progress  had  been  made  toward 
raising  an  endowment,  the  Faculty  had  been  enlarged,  and 
the  number  of  students  had  grown.  All  progress  was  stopped 
by  the  Civil  War,  but  a  brave  beginning  was  made  once  more 
in  1865,  and  when  Dr.  Wingate  died  in  1879  it  could  truly 
be  said  of  him  that  the  personality  of  the  man  and  the  gifts 
of  the  preacher  had  given  Wake  Forest  College  a  place  in  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina. 

The  administration  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Pritchard,  1879- 
1882,  although  brief,  increased  the  enrollment  from  117  to 
169,  and  did  much  to  popularize  the  cause  of  education  in 
North  Carolina. 

From  1882  to  1884  the  administrative  duties  of  the  Col- 
lege were  discharged  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  Dr. 
William  B.  Boyall,  Professor  of  Greek. 
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In  1884  Dr.  Charles  E.  Taylor,  of  the  Chair  of  Latin,  was 
made  president;  and  his  long  administration,  which  ended 
in  1905,  is  the  most  notable  in  the  history  of  the  College 
and  adds  a  brilliant  chapter  to  the  history  of  education 
in  the  South.  The  endowment  grew  from  $40,000  to 
$250,000;  the  enrollment  increased  from  161  to  328;  five 
new  buildings  had  been  either  erected  or  provided  for; 
and  the  Faculty  had  grown  from  six  professors  and  one 
tutor  to  seventeen  professors  and  numerous  assistants. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Taylor  in  1905,  Dr.  William 
Louis  Poteat,  of  the  Chair  of  Biology,  was  made  president; 
and  his  administration  is,  accordingly,  in  its  nineteenth 
year. 

In  1865  the  endowment  fund  of  Wake  Forest  College  was 
$11,700,  the  remnant  from  the  wreck  of  war.  In  1876, 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Taylor  and  Mr.  James  S. 
Purefoy,  about  $20,000  was  added  to  the  endowment.  By 
January  1,  1884,  Dr.  Taylor  had  increased  the  endowment 
to  $100,000  and  had  raised  up  a  generous  friend  of  the 
College  in  Mr.  Jabez  A.  Bostwick,  of  New  York  City.  In 
1885  Mr.  Bostwick  created  the  Bostwick  Loan  Fund  by 
a  gift  of  $12,000  and  in  1886  made  a  further  gift  of  $50,000. 
In  1891  Dr.  Taylor  raised,  by  subscription  and  still  an- 
other gift  of  Mr.  Bostwick,  the  sum  of  $40,000.  From  1906 
to  1910  Professor  J.  B.  Carlyle  undertook  to  raise  $150,000. 
Of  this  sum,  $117,798.56  was  realized,  of  which  the  General 
Education  Board  of  New  York  contributed  a  fourth.  The 
total  endowment  of  the  College,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  treasurer,  June  30,  1923,  was  $2,202,726  (including  the 
Bostwick  fund  at  market  value).  The  grounds  and  build- 
ings of  the  College  are  valued  at  $321,022,  which,  added  to 
the  endowment  stated  above,  makes  the  amount  of  the  total 
property  of  the  College  $2,523,748. 


EQUIPMENT 

The  physical  equipment  of  the  College  embraces  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  acres  of  land  and  eight  buildings.  The 
campus  proper  consists  of  twenty-five  acres.  Here  the  fol- 
lowing buildings   are  grouped: 

The  Administration  Building,  erected  in  1838,  and  for 
forty  years  serving  for  administration,  class  rooms,  society 
halls,  chapel,  and  dormitories.  In  1900  the  central  part  of 
it  was  rebuilt  and  now  accommodates  the  offices  of  admin- 
istration and  a  number  of  classes. 

The  Library  Building,  erected  in  1878  and  mainly  the 
gift  of  Col.  J.  M.  Heck  and  Mr.  John  G.  "Williams,  of 
Raleigh.  Besides  the  stack  room  and  the  reading  room,  it 
now  accommodates  the  Literary  Societies  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Law.  The  Library  numbers  28,881  bound  volumes. 
A  large  number  of  pamphlets  are  in  the  process  of  being 
accessioned. 

The  Baptist  Historical  Commission  has  recently  made  the 
Library  a  depository  for  material,  a  Baptist  Collection  hav- 
ing been  initiated  some  time  ago.  Books,  pamphlets,  church 
records,  newspapers,  old  letters  and  manuscripts  will  be 
welcomed  and  carefully  preserved. 

In  the  reading  room  the  leading  national  and  state  news- 
papers and  current  periodicals  may  be  consulted.  Mrs. 
Ethel  Taylor  Crittenden  is  Librarian. 

The  Wingate  Memorial  Hall,  erected  in  1879  to  commem- 
orate the  name  and  work  of  President  "Washington  Manly 
"Wingate.  The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  class  rooms,  the  sec- 
ond floor  is  the  College  Chapel. 

The  Lea  Laboratory,  erected  in  1888  mainly  through  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Lea,  of  Caswell  County, 
provides  for  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  lecture  rooms 
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and  five  distinct  laboratories,  besides  store  room,  balance 
room,  etc.  It  was  notably  extended  by  the  addition  of  two 
wings  in  1921-1922. 

The  Gymnasium,  erected  in  1900,  is  equipped  for  general 
gymnasium  work  and  indoor  athletic  sports. 

The  Alumni  Building,  completed  in  1906,  Professor  J.  B. 
Carlyle  collecting,  mainly  from  the  alumni,  the  funds  for 
its  erection.  It  provides  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  for 
Biology,  the  departments  of  Medicine,  Pure  and  Applied 
Mathematics.  It  contains  sixteen  rooms  besides  the  animal 
house  in  the  basement. 

The  Hospital,  completed  in  1906,  containing  in  private 
rooms  and  two  general  wards  (one  for  contagious  diseases) 
sixteen  beds,  and  two  operating  rooms,  with  a  consultation 
ofiice  and  living  rooms  for  the  head  nurse,  Miss  Maud  Pig- 
gott,  who  is  in  constant  attendance.  Mr.  E.  B.  Earnshaw 
is  Superintendent.  The  College  physicians  maintain  a  con- 
sultation hour  in  the  hospital  daily. 

The  Carey  J.  Hunter  Hall,  completed  in  1914,  provides 
different  types  of  lodging  for  seventy-five  men. 

The  Church  Building  of  the  local  Baptist  Church  is 
in  the  campus  but  not  on  it.  A  plot  of  ground  within  the 
campus  enclosure  was  deeded  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
the  local  church.  This  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
equipment  of  the  College,  although  it  does  not  belong  to  it. 

The  Gore  Athletic  Field  lies  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
property  belonging  to  the  College.  The  cost  of  excavations, 
about  nine  thousand  dollars,  was  provided  by  the  liberality 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  Gore,  of  Rockingham,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  L.  Gore,  of  "Wilmington.  Concrete  bleachers  at  a 
cost  of  five  thousand  dollars  were  erected  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  whole  was  opened  for  use  and  dedicated 
November  25,  1922.    It  is  400  x  450  feet. 
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The  Jdbez  A.  Bostwich  Hall,  now  in  process  of  erection, 
will  contain  57  rooms,  and  will  house  114  men.  It  is  to 
cost  $108,000,  and  is  of  fire-proof  construction.  It  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  June,  1924. 

The  Old  Athletic  Field  in  the  northern  end  of  the  village 
is  retained  to  provide  opportunity  for  a  more  general  par- 
ticipation of  the  student  body  in  the  major  sports.  Besides, 
the  smaller  field  within  the  campus  provides  track  and  ten- 
nis courts. 

The  Golf  Links  occupy  a  considerable  area  of  the  "Walters 
property  purchased  some  years  ago  by  the  Trustees.  A  golf 
cabin  was  erected  by  friends  of  the  sport  in  Wake  Forest. 
Students  and  Faculty  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
here  provided. 

The  College  is  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  and 
the  Capital  Highway,  now  in  process  of  construction.  This 
Highway  is  to  be  hard-surfaced  and  will  run  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  College  campus. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Terms  Expire  January  1,  1926 


J.  O.  Clifford,  B.A.,  Dunn. 

Thomas   H.   Beiggs,   Raleigh. 

J.   L.   Griffin,   Pittsboro. 

J.  Edward  Allen,  B.A.,  Warrenton. 

President  F.    P.    Hobgood,    M.A., 

LL.D.,    Oxford. 
J.   M.   Broughton,   B.A.,   Raleigh.. 
Ktv.  M.  L.  Kesler,  B.A.,   D.D., 

Thomasvilie. 


Stephen  McInttre,  B.A., 

Lumberton. 
George  A.  Norwood,  Goldsboro. 
V.  O.  Parker,  B.A.,  Raleigh. 
Rev.   L.   R.    Pruette,   B.A.,   Charlotte. 
Clarence  Poe,  LL.D.,  Raleigh. 
Robert  E.  Roy  all,  B.A., 
Wake  Forest. 


Terms  Expire  January  1,  1928 


Edwin  F.  Atdlett,   M.A., 

Elizabeth   City. 
Rev.  James  A.  Campbell,  B.A., 

Buies   Creek. 
Claude  Gore,  B.A.,  Rockingham. 
William  J.  Ferrell,   B.A., 

Raleigh. 
E.    B.    Josey,    B.A., 

Wilmington. 
G.  E.   Lineberry,    B.A., 

Raleigh. 


Rev.  Robert  H.  Marsh,  D.D., 

Oxford. 
President  Robert  L.  Moore, 

B.A.,    Mars    Hill. 
T.    F.    Pettus,    Wilson. 
Gilbert  T.   Stephenson,   M.A., 

LL.B.,   Raleigh. 
A.  E.   Tate,    High   Point. 
Judge  E.  W.  Timberla,ke,  B.A., 

Wake  Forest. 


Terms  Expire  January  1,  1930 


J.  T.  J.  Battle,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Greensboro. 
J.  J.  Britt,  Asheville. 
Walter  E.  Daniel,  M.A., 

Weldon. 
R.  C.  Dunn,  Enfield. 
J.  Rufus  Hunter,  Ph.D.,  Raleigh. 
N.  B.  Josey,   Scotland   Neck,   N.  C. 
Rev.   Thomas  H.   Kino,   B.A., 

Gastonia. 


John  A.  Oates,  B.A., 

Fayetteville. 
Watson  S.  Rankin,  M.D., 

Raleigh. 
Rev.  Richard  T.  "Vann,  B.A.,   D.D., 

Raleigh. 
A.  D.  Ward,  B.A.,  New  Bern. 
Judge  Edwin  Yates  Webb,  B.A., 

Shelby. 
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Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

E.  W.  Timberlake,  Wake  Forest,  President. 

G.  A  Norwood,  Goldsboro,  Vice-President. 

Talcott  W.  Brewer,  Raleigh,  Treasurer. 

E.  B.  Earnshaw,  Wake  Forest,  Secretary  and  Bursar. 

W.  N.  Jones,  Raleigh,  Attorney. 

T.  H.  Briggs,  Raleigh,  Auditor  of  Treasurer's  Accounts. 

R.  E.  Royall,  Auditor  of  Bursar's  Accounts. 


Committees 

Executive  Committee: 
T.  H.  Briggs,  Raleigh,  Chairman. 
J.  A.  Campbell. 
J.  L.  Griffin. 
V.  O.  Parker. 
Clarence  Poe. 
W.  S.  Rankin. 
G.  T.  Stephenson. 

Investing  Committee: 
T.  H.  Briggs,  Raleigh,  Chairman. 
W.  J.  Ferrell. 
G.  A.  Norwood. 
G.  T.  Stephenson. 
R.   T.  Vann. 
A.  D.  Ward. 


FACULTY 

William  Louis  Poteat,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  President, 
Professor  of  Biology. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1877;  M.A.,  1889;  Graduate  Student,  University 
of  Berlin,  1888;  Graduate  Student,  Woods  Hole  Biological  Laboratory, 
1893  ;  Professor  of  Biology,  Wake  Forest  College,  1883 ;  LL.D.,  Baylor 
University,  1905;  LL.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1906;  President 
Wake  Forest  College,    1905. 

William  B.  Rotall,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1861;  M.A.,  1866;  D.D.,  Judson  College,  1887; 
LL.D.,  Furman  University,  1907;  Assistant  Professor,  Wake  Forest 
College,    1866-1870;   Professor  of   Greek,   ibid.,   1870. 

Benjamin  Sledd,  M.A.,  Litt.D., 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

M.A.,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1886 ;  Litt.D.,  ibid,  1906 ;  Graduate 
Student,  Teutonic  Languages,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1886-1887 ; 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Wake  Forest  College,  1888-1894;  Trav- 
eling Fellow  of  the  Albert  Kahn  Foundation,  1914-1915;  Professor  of 
English,  Wake  Forest  College,   1894. 

Needham  Y.  Gullet,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  Law, 
Professor  of  Law. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1879;  LL.D.,  ibid.,  1914;  Member  State  Legis- 
lature, 1885;  Member  of  N.  C.  Code  Commission,  1903-1906;  Professor 
of  Law,  Wake  Forest  College,  1894;  Dean,  ibid.,  1916-1919. 

J.  Hendben  Gobbell,  M.  A.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

B.A.,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1888;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1890;  Assistant 
Professor,  ibid.,  1890-1891;  Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1894; 
Professor  Modern  Languages,  Wake  Forest  College,   1894. 

Willis  R.  Cullom,  M.A.,  Th.D.,  D.D., 
Albritton  Professor  of  the  Bible. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1892;  Assistant  Professor,  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  1893-1896;  Th.D.,  ibid.,  1903;  Professor  of  the 
Bible,  Wake  Forest  College,  1896;  D.D.,  Richmond  College,  1915;  Act 
ing  Dean  of  Wake  Forest  College,  1922-1923. 

James  L.  Lake,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Physics. 

M.A.,  Richmond  College,  1882 ;  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1890-1893;  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Bethel 
College,  1893-1896;  Fellow  in  Physics,  University  of  Chicago,  1896- 
1898;  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Ursinus  College,  1898- 
1899;   Professor  of  Physics,   Wake  Forest  College,    1899. 
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Edgab  W.  Timbeelake,  Jb.,  B.A.,  LL.B., 
Professor  of  Law. 

BJL,  "Wake  Forest  College,  1901;  LL.B.,  University  of  Virginia,  1905: 
Associate  Professor  of  Law,  Wake  Forest  College,  1906;  Professor  of 
Law,  Wake  Forest  College,  1909;  Dean,  ibid.,  1919-1928. 

Geobge  W.  Paschal,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Registrar, 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1892 ;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago, 
1893-1896;  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege, 1896-1899;  Fellow  in  Greek,  University  of  Chicago,  1899-1900; 
Ph.D.,  1900,  ibid.;  Associate  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Wake  For- 
est College,   1906-1911;   Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek.ibid.,   1911. 

Elliott  B.  Eabnshaw,  M.A., 

Bursar  and  Secretary,  Superintendent  of  College  Hospital. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1906;  M.A.,  ibid,  1908;  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Acting  Bursar,  Wake  Forest  College,  1906-1907;  Bursar  and 
Secretary,  ibid.,  1907;  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
ibid.,  1907;  Superintendent  of  College  Hospital,  ibid.,  1911;  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,   ibid.,   1923. 

Hubebt  McNeill  Poteat,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1906;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1908;  Drisler  Fellow  in  Clas- 
sical Philology,  Columhia,  1908-1910;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University, 
1912;  Professor  of  Latin,  Wake  Forest  College,  1912. 

Hubert  A.  Jones,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

B.A..  Wake  Forest  Collesre,  1908;  M.A.,  ibid.,  LL.B.,  ibid.,  1909;  Graduate 
Student  University  of  Chicago,  1910-1911;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia 
University,  1913;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Wake  Forest  College, 
1908-1911;  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  ibid.,  1911;  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  1915;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University,  1916, 
1921,    1922,   1923. 

John  W.  Nowell,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

BJL.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1903 ;  M.  A.,  ibid.,  1907 ;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 

University,  1912 ;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  N.  0.  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  1912-1914;  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Wake 
Forest  College,   1914;   Professor  of  Chemistry,   1915. 

C.  Chilton  Peabson,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Social  Science. 

M.A.,  Richmond  College,  1904;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University, 
1908-1909;  Farnam  Fellow  in  History,  Yale  University,  1910-1911; 
Instructor  in  History,  ibid.,  1911-1912;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1913;  Acting  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1913-1914;  Associate 
Professor  of  Social  Science,  Wake  Forest  College,  1916;  Professor  of 
Social  Science,  ibid,  1917. 
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Robert  Bruce  White,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Law. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1891;  Graduate  Student  in  Law,  ibid.,  1895- 
1897;  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Franklin  County,  1899-1914; 
State  Senator,  1903  and  1915 ;  Professor  of  Law,  Wake  Forest  College, 
1916. 

Thurman  D.  Kttchin,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  Medicine, 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1905;  M.D.,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  1908; 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology,  Wake  Forest  College,  1917; 
Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University,  1921. 

Herbert  M.  Vann,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy. 

B.S.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1915;  M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1916;  M.D., 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  1917;  Interne,  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1917-1918;  Medical  Reserve  Corps, 
U.  S.  Army,  1918-1919 ;  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Wake  Forest  College, 
1919. 

Walter  F.  Taylor,  B.S.,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 

B.S.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1916;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1917;  Instructor  in  Biology, 
Wake  Forest  College,  1916-1917;  Bacteriologist  and  Serologist,  U.  S. 
Army,  1917-1918  (Lieutenant  Sanitary  Corps)  ;  Student  Tale  Army 
Laboratory  School,  1918;  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology,  Wake  Forest  College,  Spring  1919;  Associate  Professor  of 
Bacteriology  and  Physiological  Chemistry,  Wake  Forest  College,  1919- 
1920 ;  Professor,  ibid.,  1920 ;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University, 
1921. 

Robert  S.  Prichard,  M.S., 

Professor  of  Gh/emistry. 

B.S.,  Colgate  University,  1908;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1911; 
Instructor  in  Chemistry  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1908-1914;  As 
sistant  Professor,  ibid.  ,1914-1919;  Associate  Professor,  ibid.,  1919- 
1920  ;   Professor  of  Chemistry,  Wake  Forest  College.   1920. 

Charles  Phillips,  B.A.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Pathology. 

B.A.,  Richmond  College,  1912;  M.D.,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  1916; 
Interne,  Stuart  Circle  Hospital,  Richmond,  Virginia,  1916-1917;  Medi- 
cal Reserve  Corps  U.  S.  Army,  1917-1919;  Pathologist,  Stuart  Circle 
Hospital,  Richmond,  Virginia,  1919-1920 ;  Professor  of  Pathology,  Wake 
Forest  College,   1920. 

Daniel  Buntan  Bryan,  M.A.,  Pd.D.,  Dean  of  the  College, 
Professor  of  Education. 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1911;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1914; 
Helen  Gould  Fellow  in  Education,  New  York  University,  1914-1915; 
Pd.D.,  ibid.,  1915;  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Sociology, 
Richmond  College,  1915-1917;  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology, 
ibid.,  1917-1920;  Professor  of  Education,  Wake  Forest  College,  1921; 
Dean  of   The  College,    1923. 
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Roger  Philip  McCutcheon,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  English. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1910;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1912;  Ph.D.,  Harvard, 
1918;  Instructor  in  Rhetoric,  University  of  Minnesota,  1913-1914;  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  English,  Wake  Forest  College,  1914-1916;  Associate 
Professor  of  English,  Denison  University,  1916-1917;  Professor  of 
English,  ibid.,  1919-1922;  Professor  of  English,  Wake  Forest  Collage, 
1922. 


Albert  C.  Reid,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  , 
Professor  of  Philosophy. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1917;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1918;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1923; 
Instructor  in  French,  Wake  Forest  College,  1917-1918;  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Education,  Anderson  College,  1918-1920;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, Cornell  University,  1921-1923 ;  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Wake  Forest  College,    1920;    Professor  of  Philosophy,   ibid.,    1923. 


James  W.  Lynch,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Professor  of  the  Biole. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1888;  D.D.,  ibid.,  1902;  Honorary  Alumnus, 
University  of  Georgia,  1913 ;  Graduate  student,  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  1888-1889 ;  Professor  of  the  Bible,  Wake  Forest 
College,    1923. 


Charles  A.  Rouse,  Ph.B.,  M.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1910;  Professor  of  English,  Simmons  Col- 
lege, Abilene,  Texas,  1910-1915;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1913; 
Graduate  Student,  ibid.,  1915-1917;  Substitute-Instructor  in  English, 
University  of  Colorado,  1917-1918;  Instructor  in  English,  University  of 
Illinois,  1918-1919;  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege,   1919. 


William  E.  Speas,  MA., 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1907;  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1909-1913  ;  Assistant  in  Physics,  ibid.,  1911-1913  ;  M.  A.,  ibid., 
1913;  Graduate  Student  University  of  Chicago,  1919;  Instructor  in 
Physics,  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  1913-1916;  Assistant  Professof 
of  Physics,  ibid.,  1916-1919;  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  ibid., 
1919-1920;  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  Wake  Forest,   1920. 

James  G.  Carroll,  M.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1908;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1920; 
Diploma,  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  Columbia  University,  1920;  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  and  Mathematics,  Guilford  College,  1918-1919 ;  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  Clemson  College,  1919-1920;  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Wake  Forest  College,  1920 ;  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, ibid.,   1921. 
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Chabijes  Earl  Wilson,  M.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 

B.A.,  Indiana  University;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1924;  Ichthyological  Research, 
Colombia,  S.A.,  1912-1913;  Assistant  Entomologist,  Mississippi  A.  &  M. 
College,  1914-1916;  Assistant  Entomologist,  Florida  State  Plant  Board, 
1916-1917;  Research  Fellow,  Indiana  University,,  1917-1918;  Entomolo- 
gist, U.  S.  Experiment  Station,  1919-1922;  Acting  Professor  of  Biol- 
ogy, Wake  Forest  College,  1922;  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  ibid., 
1923. 

Roy  W.  Sullivan,  M.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1920;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1921;  Instructor  in  Chem- 
istry,   ibid.,   1921;   Asssistant  Professor  of   Chemistry,   ibid.,   1922. 

Ross  B.  Wilson,  M.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1921;  M.A.,  1922;  Instructor  in  Biology,  1921- 
1922;   Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,    1922. 

Pebct  H.  Wilson,  M.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1920;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1922;  Instructor  in  Modern 
Languages,  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineer- 
ing, 1921-1922;  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Wake  Forest 
College,  1922;  Graduate  Student  Columbia  University,   1923. 

Feedekick  G.  Dillman, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Graduate   U.    S.   Military   Academy,    1911;    Assistant  Professor    of   Applied 
Mathematics,   Wake  Forest   College,    1922.      Registered   Engineer,   North 
Carolina,   1923. 

Coleman  Byron  Cheney,  A.B.,  M.B.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Science. 

A.B.,  Kalamazoo  College,  1921 ;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  1924;  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Science, 
Wake   Forest  College,    1923. 

FOBBEST  W.   CLONTS,    B.A., 

Instructor  in  Social  Science. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1920;  Graduate  Student,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity; Fellow  in  History,  Yale  University,  1921-1922;  Instructor 
in    Social    Science,    Wake   Forest   College,    1922. 

Henby  Belk,  B.A., 

Instructor  in  English. 

B.A.,  Trinity  College,  1923;  Instructor  in  English,  Wake  Forest  College, 
1923. 
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Phil  M.  Utley, 

Director  of  Physical  Education. 

Wake  Forest  College,  1909-1913;  Coach  of  Football,  Carson  Newman 
College,  1913-1914;  Director  of  Athletics,  Lenoir  College,  1921-1922; 
University  of  of  Illinois,  Department  of  Athletics,  summer  sessions, 
1922-1923;  Director  of  Athletics,  Wake  Forest  College,  1922;  Director 
of   Physical  Education,    ibid.,    1923. 


Henby  Gaekity,  B.A., 

Director  of  Athletics. 

B.A.,  Princeton  University,  1922 ;  Head  Coach  of  Football  and  Baseball, 
University  of  Missouri,  1922-1923 ;  Instructor  of  Coaching,  summer 
session,  Rutgers  College,  1923 ;  Director  of  Athletics,  Wake  Forest 
College,    1923. 


Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Crittenden, 
Librarian. 


Assistants: — 1923-1924;  L.  E.  Andrews  (English);  R.  S.  Averitt, 
(Chemistry)  ;  A.  L.  Aycock  (English)  ;  C.  E.  Bailey  (Law)  ;  S.  L. 
Blanton  (English)  ;  B.  C.  Booe  (Modern  Languages)  ;  C.  P.  Brook* 
(Mathematics)  ;  R.  K.  Charles  (Embryology  and  Histology)  ;  L.  T. 
Davis  (Library)  ;  C.  B.  Earp  (Modern  Languages)  ;  R.  E.  Earp 
(Biology,  Mathematics)  ;  J.  E.  Hunter  (Dean's  Office)  ;  J.  H.  Ivey,  Jr. 
(English)  ;  G-.  S.  Patterson  (Registrar's  Office)  ;  L.  A.  Peacock 
(Library)  ;  W.  F.  Peacock,  Jr.  (Gymnasium)  ;  J.  N.  Roberson  (Psy- 
chology) ;  H.  F.  Snuggs  (Library)  ;  M.  T.  Speir  (Modern  Languages)  ; 
L.  T.  Wood  (Library)  ;  J.  A.  Woodward  (Biology)  ;  W.  J.  Wyatt,  Jr. 
(Chemistry). 


Officers 

William  Louis  Poteat,  President. 
D.  B.  Bryan,  Dean  of  the  College. 
Elliott  B.  Earnshaw,  Bursar  and  Secretary,  and  Superintendent 

of  College  Hospital. 
George  W.  Paschal,  Registrar. 
Needham  Y.  Gtjlley,  Dean  of  Law. 
Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  Dean  of  Medicine. 
A.  Paul  Bagby,  Chaplain. 
J.  Archibald  McMillan,  Alumni  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Crittenden,  Librarian. 
Maud  Piggott,  Resident  Nurse  of  College  Hospital. 
Waltee  D.  Holt.tday,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
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Committees 

Appointments — i 

Dean  and  Professors  Caeboll,  Poteat,  and  C.  E.  Wilson. 
Athletics — 

Professors  Cabboll,    Nowell,    P.    H.   Wilson,    Gabbtty    and 
Utlet. 
Budget — 

Bursar  and  Professors  Goeeell,  Phillips,  Rouse  and  Nowell. 
Buildings  and  Grounds — 

Professors  Goeeell,  Lake,  Peichabd,  Kitchin,  Dillman,  Bur- 
sar, and  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
Faculty  Council — 

President,   Dean,   Registrar,   Bursar,   Nowell,   Kitchin,   Mc- 
Ctjtcheon,  Gullet,  Peabson,  Cullom,  Jones  and  Gobbell. 
Degrees — 

President,  Dean,  Registrar,  Chairman  of  Publications  Com- 
mittee, and  Bursar. 
Executive — 

President,  Dean,  Professors  Cullom,  Timbeblake  and  White. 
Fraternity — 

Professors  Peichabd,  Phillips,  Poteat,  Dean,  and  Peabson 
(Faculty  member  of  the  Inter-Fraternity  Council). 
Graduate  Studies — 

Professors  Peabson,   Nowell,   Bbyan,   Poteat,   McCutcheon, 
and  Registrar. 
Lectures — 

Professors  Cullom,  Sledd,  Vann,  P.  H.  Wilson,  Speas,  and 
Cheney. 
Library — 

Professors    Pearson,    Paschal,    Kitchin,    Lynch,    and    Mc- 
Cutcheon. 
Publications — 

Professors  McCutcheon,  Reid,  Instructor  Belk,  and  Bursar. 
Schedule — 

Bursar,  Dean,  Registrar. 
Use  of  English — 

Professors  Rouse,  Bbyan,  Poteat,  Peabson,  and  Reid. 
Commencement  Addresses — 

Professors  Pearson,  Poteat,  Rouse,  White,  President. 
Debate  Council — 

Professors   Paschal,   Peabson,  Bbyan,  Rouse,   McCutcheon, 
and  President. 


ADMINISTRATION 


MATRICULATION 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of 
age  and  be  able  to  furnish  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good 
moral  character.  If  coming  from  other  incorporated  institu- 
tions, they  must  be  able  to  present  certificates  of  honorable 
dismissal. 

In  matriculating  the  following  order  must  be  observed: 

1.  Payment  of  fees  in  the  Bursar's  office  the  first  or  second 
day  of  the  term. 

2.  Consultation  with  the  Registrar. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  enter  any  class  until  he  has  com- 
pleted his  matriculation  in  the  order  specified. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

For  admission  to  the  College  without  examination  the  mini- 
mum requirements  are  fifteen  units  secured  by  work  leading 
to  graduation  in  a  four-year  accredited  high  school.  This 
work  must  be  properly  certified  to  on  blanks,  such  as  are 
found  under  the  front  cover  of  this  catalogue,  by  the  princi- 
pal or  other  officer  of  the  high  school.  Students  who  pre- 
sent less  than  fifteen  units  of  certified  work  will  be  examined 
on  their  deficiencies  and  will  not  be  admitted  until  they  have 
completed  the  fifteen  units. 

The  complete  list  of  subjects  accepted  for  admission  may 
be  seen  on  the  opposite  page.  A  student  admitted  with 
fifteen  units  may  have  some  deficiencies  in  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  degree  as  indicated  in  the 
schedules  below.  Such  deficiencies  must  be  removed  before 
the  student  may  register  for  the  work  of  the  Sophomore  year. 
For  this  purpose  he  may  use  the  courses  in  elementary  for- 
eign languages  offered  in  the  College. 
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SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION 

Subject 

Topics 

Units 

English  1 
English  2 
English  3 

English  Grammar,  Rhetoric   and  Composition 
Critical  Study  of  Specimens  of  English  Literature 
History  of  English  Literature 

1 
2 
1 

Mathematics  1  (a) 
Mathematics  1  (b) 
Mathematics  2 

Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations 

Quadratics,  Progressions  and  the  Binomial  Formula 

Plane  Geometry 

1 
1 
1 

History  1 
History  2 
History  3 
History  4 

General  History 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History 

English  History 

American  History 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Latin  1 
Latin  2 
Latin  3 
Latin  4 

Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 
Caesar's  Gallic  War,  I-IV;  Grammar;  Composition 
Cicero's  Orations  (6);  Grammar;  Composition 
Vergil's  Aeneid,  I-VI;  Grammar;  Composition 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Greek  1 
Greek  2 

Grammar;  Composition 
Xenophon;  Anabasis,  I-IV 

1 
1 

German  1  and  2 
French  1  and  2 
Spanish  1  and  2 

(Elementary  Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 
(Advanced  Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 
(Elementary  Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 
(Advanced  Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 
(Elementary  Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 
(Advanced  Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 

}• 
• 

Science  1 
Science  2 
Science  3 
Science  4 

Physical  Geography 

Physiology 

Physics 

Botany 

Agriculture 
Bible  1 
Bible  2 
Civics 

1 

Commercial 
Geography 

Book-keeping 

Stenography  and 
Typewriting 

Commercial 
Arithmetio 

H 
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Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Students  bringing  proper  certificates  of  work  done  in 
other  colleges  of  good  standing  will  be  given  advanced  credit 
for  such  work  without  examination,  on  the  approval  of  the 
professor  in  whose  department  the  advanced  credit  is  sought, 
but  at  least  one  year's  residence  at  the  College  will  be  re- 
quired of  every  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  degree.  To 
students  coming  from  secondary  schools  credit  for  advanced 
standing  will  be  given  only  after  examination. 

Credit  for  work  done  in  high  school  will  not  be  allowed  on 
English  1,  History  1,  German  1,  French  1,  or  Mathematics  1. 
These  courses  must  be  taken  in  college. 


Prescribed  Requirements 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  are  as  follows: 

For  the  B.A.  Degree,  Groups  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

English    3  units 

Latin    4  units 

Algebra    2  units 

Plane  Geometry   1  unit 

History    2  units 

Elective    3  units 

For  the  B.S.  Degree,  Groups  5,  6,   and  B.S.  Medicine. 
English    3  units 


f. .  2  units 
2  units 

2  units       4  units 
2  units 


French    -v 
German  I     Select 
Spanish   J      Two 
Latin       J 

Algebra    2  units 

Plane  Geometry   1  unit 

History    2  units 

Elective    3  units 

For  the  LL.B.  Degree. 

English    3  units 

Foreign    Language    2  units 

Algebra    2  units 

Plane    Geometry    1  unit 

History    3  units 

Elective     4  units 

In  the  prescribed  requirements  for  any  degree  less  than 
two  units  of  any  foreign  language  will  not  be  accepted.  The 
student  is  expected  to  continue  in  college  the  foreign  lan- 
guage he  offers  for  entrance. 

[28] 
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The  School  of  Medicine 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  Medical  Courses  for 
those  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  are  as  follows : 

1.  Entrance  Requirements. 

English 3  units 

Foreign  Language 2  units 

Algebra 2  units 

Plane  Geometry  1  unit 

History    2  units 

Science    .' 1  unit 

Elective   4  units 

Total 15  units 

2.  Academic  "Work  in  College. 

English  1-2    6  semester  hours 

Mathematics  1-2  6  semester  hours 

French  A-B,  1-2 . .  ) 

^  a  t,  -i  o    >• . . .  12  semester  hours 

German  A-B,  1-2 .  f 

Biology  1-2 8  semester  hours 

Biology  6   4  semester  hours 

Chemistry  1-2   10  semester  hours 

Chemistry  3,  5-6,  8,  10  11  semester  hours 

Physics  1-2 10  semester  hours 


Classification  of  Students 

A  student  is  admitted  to  the  classes  of  the  College  by 
registration  with  the  Registrar. 

For  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  as  a  candidate  for 
a  degree,  a  student  must  have  presented  at  least  fifteen  units 
of  high  school  credits  and  must  not  be  conditioned  on  more 
than  two  units  of  the  entrance  work  prescribed  for  the  degree 
for  which  he  is  a  candidate.  He  must  remove  all  such  con- 
ditions before  he  is  registered  for  his  Sophomore  year. 
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For  admission  to  the  Sophomore  class  a  student  must  have 
removed  all  conditions  and  have  completed  not  less  than 
24  semester  hours  of  the  work  toward  his  degree. 

For  admission  to  the  Junior  class  a  student  must  have 
completed  not  less  than  56  semester  hours  of  work  toward 
his  degree. 

For  admission  to  the  Senior  class  a  student  must  have 
completed  not  less  than  92  semester  hours  of  work  toward 
his  degree. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  take  at  least  fifteen  recita- 
tions a  week,  counting  two  hours  of  laboratory  or  field  work 
as  equal  to  one  hour  of  recitation. 

A  Freshman  may  not  take  more  than  sixteen  hours  of 
recitation  a  week. 

No  student  may  take  more  than  eighteen  recitations  a 
week  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Faculty  and  the 
payment  in  advance  of  a  fee  of  $2  a  semester  in  advance 
for  each  semester  hour  of  additional  recitation.  This  special 
privilege  is  withdrawn  if  the  student  fails  to  make  a  grade  of 
90  on  each  of  his  courses. 


EXAMINATIONS  AND  GRADATION 

The  last  six  working  days  of  each  semester  are  reserved  for 
examinations.  During  this  period  there  is  given  a  three-hour 
written  examination  for  each  course  taken  in  each  depart- 
ment. There  is  also  a  regular  examination  period  of  three 
days  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  "Wednesday  of  the  week  in 
September  When  the  session  opens.  This  September  period 
is  for  the  removal  of  conditions. 

Semester  examinations  are  held  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and 
from  2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  The  time  for  the  examinations  of 
the  various   classes  is   determined  by  lot  by  the   Schedule 
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Committee,  which  makes  and  posts  a  schedule  of  the  order 
of  the  examinations  two  weeks  before  the  period  begins. 
No  deviation  from  this  posted  schedule  is  allowed  except 
by  special  permission  of  the  Faculty. 

During  examination  no  student,  without  permission  from 
the  instructor  in  charge,  is  allowed  to  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  a  member  of  his  class,  to  consult  any  book  or  docu- 
ment, or  to  have  communication  with  any  person  except  the 
instructor.  Examination  papers  are  accompanied  by  a  writ- 
ten pledge  that  no  aid  has  been  given  or  received. 

The  passing  grade  is  70,  except  in  the  School  of  Medicine, 
in  which  the  passing  grade  is  75.  Special  regulations  gov- 
erning examinations,  grades,  and  promotions  in  the  School 
of  Medicine  will  be  announced  by  the  Dean  of  Medicine. 

A  grade  between  60  and  70  is  a  conditional  failure.  The 
student  making  such  a  grade  may  be  re-examined  at  the 
next  regular  examination  period,  provided  that  application 
for  examination  is  made  to  the  Registrar  one  week  in  ad- 
vance, or  he  may  be  re-examined  at  the  regular  September 
examination  period. 

If  on  account  of  illness  or  any  other  necessity  a  student 
does  not  complete  the  work  of  his  course,  his  grade  is 
recorded  as  I  (incomplete).  If  the  course  is  subsequently 
completed,  the  grade  made  is  substituted  for  the  I  in  the 
record. 

A  student  who  has  made  a  grade  of  I  (incomplete)  on  any 
subject,  and  a  student  who  in  his  graduating  year  has  made 
a  conditional  failure  on  the  work  of  the  first  semester  may 
be  allowed  one  special  examination,  provided,  first,  that  he 
take  such  special  examination  within  60  days  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  semester,  and,  second,  that  he  present  to 
the  Professor  the  Bursar's  receipt  for  the  special  examina- 
tion fee  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  This  fee  is  remitted 
for  a  student  who  presents  a  physician's  certificate  that  his 
failure  was  due  to  illness.     The  fee  may  also  be  remitted  on 
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the  approval  of  the  Dean  for  other  sufficient  cause  for  which 
the  student  was  not  responsible. 

All  conditions  must  be  removed  by  April  9,  of  the  stu- 
dent's graduating  year.  The  names  of  students  who  have 
conditions  after  that  date  are  struck  from  the  roll  of  the 
class. 

If  a  student  fails  on  a  regular  examination  of  the  second 
semester  of  his  graduating  year  no  re-examination  during 
the  same  term  is  allowed.  Such  student  is  entitled  to 
re-examination  during  a  subsequent  session  on  payment  of 
the  examination  fee. 


ABSENCES 


Every  unexcused  absence  from  a  class  will  count  a  zero. 

Consecutive  absences  before  or  following  a  holiday  will 
each  be  counted  as  two  absences. 

Absences  are  counted  from  the  organization  of  classes,  and 
absences  from  classes  will  be  excused  only  when  permission 
is  allowed  in  advance  by  the  Professor  or  the  Dean.  Ab- 
sences allowed  by  the  Dean  or  a  physician  must  be  certified 
to  the  Professor.  The  certificate  of  the  Dean  or  a  physician 
will  not  excuse  the  student  from  making  up  the  class  work 
missed  in  his  absence.  Deductions  on  account  of  absences 
are  made  from  credits  on  courses  according  to  the  following 
schedule : 

1.  For  absences  aggregating  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  recitations  and  laboratory  periods  a  term,  a 
deduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

2.  For  absences  aggregating  from  twenty-five  per  cent  to 
thirty-five  per  cent  of  recitations  and  laboratory  periods  a 
term,  a  deduction  of  fifty  per  cent. 

3.  For  absences  in  excess  of  thirty-five  per  cent  no  credit  for 
course. 
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4.  For  deductions  thus  made  an  equivalent  amount  of  elec- 
tive work  must  be  taken  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
degrees. 

Gymnasium  Absences. 

Only  post-graduate  students,  students  who  have  full  credit 
for  gymnasium  work,  and  those  with  a  physician's  certifi- 
cate of  disability  are  excused  from  gymnasium  work.  Special 
students  are  excused  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  Dean 
of  the  Law  School. 
Chapel  Absences. 

Chapel  services  are  held  each  week  day,  except  Saturday, 
and  all  the  students  are  required  to  attend  them.  Students 
who  are  not  in  their  assigned  seats  when  the  service  begins 
are  marked  absent. 

In  the  case  of  twelve  unexcused  absences  a  student  will 
automatically  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  student  body. 

Students  will  be  graded  upon  Chapel  attendance,  and  these 
grades  will  be  reckoned  in  determining  distinction  at 
graduation. 

REPORTS 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  a  report  is  sent  to  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  the  student  showing  the  exact  grade  he  has 
made  in  each  of  his  courses  and  the  number  of  his  class 
absences.  If  a  student  has  not  made  passing  grades  on  as 
many  as  six  hours  of  work  he  is  debarred  from  registering 
for  the  work  of  the  next  semester,  except  on  special  permis- 
sion of  the  Faculty. 

During  each  semester  the  student  is  handed  a  report  of 
his  record  in  his  classes.  On  these  reports  the  grades  are 
in  letter.  A  grade  F  denotes  below  passing;  E,  between  70 
and  80;  D,  80-85;  C,  85-90;  B,  90-95;  A,  95-100.  But  such 
grades  are  not  intended  to  be  exact,  and  are  not  recorded 
in  the  permanent  records. 
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DISCIPLINE 

The  discipline  of  the  College  is  adapted  and  intended,  not 
for  boys,  but  for  young  men  who  have  reached  such  ma- 
turity as  enables  them  to  exercise  self-control.  All  students 
are  expected  to  be  faithful  in  work,  prompt  and  regular  in 
attendance  upon  all  their  college  duties,  and,  in  their  rela- 
tions with  their  instructors  and  fellow-students,  to  cultivate 
those  amenities  which  are  universally  recognized  among 
gentlemen.  Profanity,  gambling  in  any  of  its  forms,  and  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  will  not  be  tolerated.  Sport  or 
exercise  likely  to  annoy  persons  or  injure  property  is  for 
bidden. 

Students  wishing  to  be  absent  from  any  College  duty  must 
obtain  permission  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  or  his  repre- 
sentative. 

A  student  not  in  good  standing  is  debarred  from  repre- 
senting the  College  in  any  public  function. 

Young  men  who  will  not  respond  to  this  generous  regime, 
who  have  formed  vicious  habits,  or  who  cannot  restrain  them- 
selves from  mischief  and  from  annoyance  to  their  fellow- 
Rtndents,  will  not  be  tolerated  in  the  institution. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  AWARDS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  established  sixty-eight  scholar- 
ships in  the  academies  and  graded  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  Faculty  has  adopted  the  following  conditions 
upon  which  appointment  to  one  of  these  scholarships  is 
made: 

The  appointee  must  be  a  male  student  of  the  white  race,  of 
good  moral  character,  who  has  made  the  highest  grade  on  com- 
petitive examination  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  princi- 
pal or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  school  entitled  to  the  scholar- 
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ship.  The  appointment  is  for  one  year  only,  but  the  scholar  so 
appointed  is  eligible  to  reappointment,  provided  (1)  his  deport- 
ment is  blameless,  and  (2)  he  has  made  a  passing  grade  on  each 
study  taken  the  previous  year,  making,  in  the  case  of  reappoint- 
ment for  a  second  year,  a  minimum  average  of  85  on  all  studies 
taken  the  first  year,  and,  for  a  third  year,  a  minimum  average 
of  90  on  the  second  year's  work.  The  scholarship  is  not  available 
to  the  same  student  beyond  three  years.  In  case  the  scholar  fails 
of  reappointment  for  a  subsequent  year,  the  school  may  make  a 
new  appointment  on  the  conditions  given  above.  The  scholar 
may  be  called  upon  to  render  such  service  as  the  institution  may 
require,  the  amount  not  to  exceed  five  hours  a  week. 


The  Students'  Aid  Fund,  originating  in  a  plan  suggested 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Denmark  while  a  student  here,  has  grown  until 
it  now  amounts  to  about  seventeen  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
being  constantly  augmented  by  contributions  from  generous 
friends  as  well  as  by  the  interest  accruing  on  its  loans.  Hun- 
dreds of  young  men,  many  of  them  now  filling  positions  of 
prominence  and  usefulness,  have  enjoyed  its  help.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  enlarge  the  opportunities  of  ambitious  youths;  its 
plan  is  to  make  cash  loans  at  five  per  cent  interest  for  ex- 
penses other  than  tuition  to  worthy,  non-ministerial  students. 
The  maximum  amount  available  is  $30  per  semester.  Pros- 
pective students  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  treasurer, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gorrell,  "Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina. 

The  F.  M.  Pickett  and  Nora  C.  Pickett  Ministerial  Endow- 
ment Fund,  established  December  30,  1920,  in  love  and  honor 
of  the  church  and  membership  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
High  Point,  N".  C,  is  available  for  loans  to  ministerial 
students  in  Wake  Forest  College,  to  assist  them  in  acquiring 
their  ministerial  education. 

The  Slate  Fund,  established  by  the  late  Mr.  B.  F.  Slate, 
of  Stokes  County,  is  available  for  ministerial  students  fitting 
themselves  for  the  Gospel  ministry. 
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The  Hubert  A.  Royster  Scholarship  and  Athletic  Medal 
is  awarded  annually  to  that  member  of  the  graduating  class, 
who,  of  his  competitors  in  intercollegiate  contests,  has  made 
the  highest  average  on  scholarship  on  his  entire  college 
course. 

The  A.  D.  Ward  Medal  is  awarded  annually  to  the  Senior 
making  the  best  address  on  Commencement  Day. 

The  Mac  Robinson  Prize,  established  by  the  Trustees  in 
memory  of  M.  C.  Robinson,  of  Lundy,  !N".  C,  is  awarded 
annually  for  "the  best  paper  based  on  original  research  in 
any  of  the  fields  of  Social  Science." 

The  Lura  Baker  Paden  Medal,  established  in  1922  by 
Dean  S.  Paden  (B.A.,  '18)  in  memory  of  his  wife,  is  awarded 
annually  to  the  Senior  who  has  obtained  the  highest  average 
grade  on  the  courses  taken  by  him  in,  the  Department  of 
Social  Science.  These  courses  must  aggregate  not  less  than 
thirty  semester  hours. 

Medals  offered  by  the  Literary  Societies  and  The  Wake 
Forest  Student,  are  described  on  page  44. 

Graduation  Distinctions :  On  the  diplomas  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  whose  average  grade  is  not  less  than  98  shall  be  inscribed 
the  words  summa  cum  laude;  in  case  of  an  average  grade  less 
than  98  but  not  less  than  95,  the  words  magna  cum  laude; 
in  case  of  an  average  grade  less  than  95  but  not  less  than  90, 
the  words  cum  laude. 

Teaching  Fellowships:  The  trustees  of  the  College  have 
established  two  fellowships,  yielding  six  hundred  dollars 
each,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  graduates  of  "Wake  Forest 
or  of  other  standard  colleges  who  desire  to  do  work  leading 
to  the  M.A.  degree.  The  holder  is  expected  to  devote  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  his  time  to  teaching  and  one-half 
to  study.  The  selection  of  fellows  and  their  assignment  to 
work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  on  the  M.A.  degree. 


COLLEGE  EXPENSES 

Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Law 

Tuition   per   semester $25.00 

Matriculation  fees  per  semester 22.50 

*  Athletic  fee  per  semester 5.00 

Medicine 

Tuition  per  semester $50.00 

Matriculation  fees  per  semester 22.50 

Laboratory  fees  per  semester 22.50 

*  Athletic  fee  per  semester 5.00 

The  matriculation  fee  includes  library,  lecture,  contingent, 
local  hospital,  physician's  attendance,  and  all  laboratory  fees 
except  those  in  the  School  of  Medicine.  In  the  event  of 
illness  a  hospital  charge,  for  room  and  board,  is  rated 
at  one  dollar  a  day.  Cost  of  surgical  treatment  and  special 
nursing  is  also  charged  to  the  student. 

Students  who  complete  their  registration  on  the  first  or 
the  second  day  of  the  semester  will  be  allowed  a  discount 
of  $5.00  on  the  matriculation  fees. 

The  graduation  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  March  1  of  the 
Senior  year. 

A  student  taking  more  than  eighteen  hours  of  work  a  week 
is  charged  a  fee  of  $2.00  a  term  for  each  hour  of  additional 
work. 

Beginning  with  the  session  of  1925-26  the  aggregate  of 
college  fees  for  four  years  must  be  paid  before  a  degree  will 
be  granted,  even  though  the  course  may  be  completed  in  less 
than  four  years  of  time.  Students  entering  with  advanced 
standing  from  other  institutions  will  be  entitled  to  a  pro- 
portionate adjustment. 

*  The  athletic  fee  admits  the  student  to  all  intercollegiate  contests  at  Wake 
Forest. 
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A  student  who  takes  a  course  requiring  the  use  of  a  micro- 
scope is  charged  a  rental  fee  of  $2.50  a  semester. 

A  breakage  deposit  of  $5.00  a  semester  is  required  in 
all  laboratory  courses. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  enter  any  class  without  the  Bur- 
sar's certificate  of  registration. 

The  charges  are  due  in  advance,  registration  being  condi- 
tioned upon  the  payment  of  the  matriculation  fees.  No  de- 
duction from  the  charges  is  made  except  in  case  of  protracted 
illness. 

Ministerial  students  and  the  sons  of  such  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  as  live  by  the  ministry  receive  free  tuition.  A  min- 
ister who  asks  for  the  remission  of  this  tuition  fee  must 
present  his  license  and  sign  a  note  for  tuition  which  will  be 
canceled  after  five  years  of  service  in  the  ministry  or  in 
case  of  death. 

BOARD  AND  LODGING 

Table  board  can  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  $5.00 
to  $6.00  per  week.  Lodging  can  also  be  obtained  in  private 
families  at  moderate  rates. 

A  number  of  students  make  arrangements  for  club-board- 
ing. A  steward,  chosen  by  each  club,  buys  supplies  and 
keeps  accounts.  The  services  of  a  lady  are  secured  to  super- 
intend the  preparation  of  food  and  to  preside  at  the  table. 
The  price  of  board  is  thus  reduced  to  its  actual  cost,  which 
seldom  exceeds  $5.00  per  week. 

Furnished  rooms,  with  heat  and  light,  are  rented  on  the 
following  schedule,  the  rent  being  due  in  advance,  and 
where  two  students  share  a  room  or  suite  of  rooms  each  pays 
half  the  rent  indicated  below. 

Eu.  Dormitory,  double  rooms $40  per  semester 

Phi.  Dormitory,  double  rooms 40  per  semester 

{single  rooms..  25  per  semester 
double  rooms..  50  per  semester 
suites     60  per  semester 

Bostwick  Dormitory,  double  rooms 70  per  semester 
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A  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  in  advance  of  each  occu- 
pant of  the  dormitories  and  is  returned,  less  any  damage 
done  the  room  or  the  furniture,  after  the  close  of  the  session. 
To  these  college  rooms  the  following  regulations  apply : 
A  student  who  has  occupied  a  room  for  the  entire  session 
may  reserve  it  for  the  next  session  by  filing  a  written  appli- 
cation with  the  Bursar  before  May  15,  but  he  may  not  sub- 
let it,  or  reserve  it  for  another  student. 

Rooms  may  be  exchanged  only  through  the  Bursar. 

Vacant  rooms  will  be  assigned  in  the  order  of  application. 

The  period  for  which  rooms  are  rented  extends  to  the  close 
of  the  semester. 

All  dormitory  rooms  will  be  inspected  periodically  and 
students  will  be  charged  for  any  damage  done  to  the  rooms 
or  the  furniture.  Occupants  who  create  or  permit  disorder 
in  their  rooms,  who  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  other  stu- 
dents, or  who  deface  or  destroy  the  property,  will  be  dis- 
missed from  the  building  at  once. 

Changing  the  electric  wiring  or  using  double  sockets  to 
burn  extra  lights  is  strictly  forbidden.  Students  will  buy 
their  electric  bulbs,  which  shall  not  be  larger  than  fifty  watts. 

Where  picture  moulding  is  furnished,  students  will  not 
drive  nails,  tacks,  or  pins  into  the  walls. 

Application  for  repairs  should  be  made  at  the  Superin- 
tendent's office. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

There  are  two  chief  factors  of  the  Student  Government: 
The  Legislative  Body  and  the  Student  Council.  The  Council 
consists  of  twelve  representative  men  from  the  Senior, 
Junior,  and  Sophomore  classes,  and  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Student 
Body,  all  of  whom  are  elected  by  popular  vote  of  the  Stu- 
dent Body.  The  Council  governs  all  student  conduct.  Its 
decisions  are  supreme.  The  Legislative  Body  consists  of 
eleven  men,  chosen  and  elected  as  are  the  members  of  the 
Council,  and  the  President  of  the  Senior  class,  who  auto- 
matically becomes  chairman.  At  its  three  regular  meetings 
each  year,  the  Legislature  makes  whatever  laws  or  regula- 
tions circumstances  may  demand,  the  Council  sitting  with 
the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  either  approving  or 
rejecting  the  action  of  the  Legislature. 

This  new  form  of  government  aims  at  the  creation  of  a 
wholesome  spirit  and  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare 
of  the  student  body  and  the  college  community. 


LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

There  are  two  Literary  Societies — the  Philomathesian  and 
the  Euzelian.  Each  Society  holds  two  meetings  a  week — 
one  on  Friday  night,  for  debate,  the  other  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing for  exercises  in  composition  and  speaking  and  for  the 
transaction  of  general  business.  In  all  these  exercises  the 
members  are  required  to  participate.  The  Faculty  regards 
the  Societies  as  important  aids  in  the  work  of  education  and 
in  the  preservation  of  wholesome  sentiments  among  the  stu- 
dents. It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  their  importance 
in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law,  in  cultivat- 
ing and  directing  the  taste  for  reading,  and  in  the  formation 
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of  correct  habits  of  public  speaking.  Any  student,  after 
the  fourteenth  day  from  the  date  of  his  registration,  may 
connect  himself  with  either  of  these  Societies,  provided  its 
membership  shall  be  less  than  three-fifths  of  the  aggregate 
membership  of  both  of  them. 

Any  student  expelled  from  either  Society  is  dismissed  from 
the  College. 

Several  Medals  are  offered  by  the  Societies. 

In  the  Philomathesian  Society — 

To  the  best  orator  of  the  Senior  class. 
To  the  best  orator  of  the  Junior  class. 
For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in 

the  Sophomore  class. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in 
the  Freshman  class. 

In  the  Euzelian  Society  — 

The  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  Medal,  to  the  best  orator  of  the 
Senior  class. 

The  Euzelian  Medal,  to  the  best  orator  in  the  Society. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in 
the  Junior  class. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in 
the  Sophomore  class. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in  the 
Freshman  class. 

Medals  are  offered  by  The  Wake  Forest  Student  as  follows : 
For  the  best  essay. 
For  the  best  story. 

The  Societies  celebrate  their  anniversary  on  the  first 
Monday  of  February  in  each  year  with  a  joint  debate  in 
the  afternoon  and  orations  in  the  evening. 


Society  Day,  1923 

Society  Day,  the  autumnal  celebration  of  the  Philomathe- 
sian  and  Euzelian  Literary  Societies,  occured  on  November 
5,  with  the  following  program: 

JUNIOR-SOPHOMORE    DEBATE    2:30    P.    M. 

Coy  Muckle,  Eu.  L.  H.  Davis,  Phi. 

President  Secretary 

Query:  Resolved,  That  the  French  were  justified  in  entering 
the  Ruhr. 

(Legality  and  arbitration  waived.) 

Affirmative  Negative 

C.  R-  Holmes,  Eu.  S.   A.   MacDuffie,   Phi. 

Pitt  County  Robeson  County 

W.  W.  Morgan,  Eu.  A.  B.  Alderman,  Phi. 

Buncombe  County  Duplin  County 

» 
Orations,  8:00  p.  m. 

B.  T.  Jones,  Phi.,  Onslow  County:  "The  Administration  of 
Justice." 

E.  Z.    Stines,    Eu.,    Madison    County:     "America — The    World's 

Hope." 

S.  N.  Lamb,  Phi.,  Edgecombe  County:  "Future  Demand  of  Amer- 
ican Manhood." 

W.  C.  Howard,  Eu.,  Iredell  County:  "Meeting  the  Need  for  Bap- 
tist Leadership." 

Reception  in  Gymnasium  at  10:00  p.  m. 

Marshals 

R.  H.  Herring,  Jr.,  Phi.  Chief  C.  G.  Berry,  Eu.  Chief 

F.  L.  Paschal  L.  E.  Barnhardt 
D.  S.  HeyWorth  H.  L.  Snuggs 


Senior  Orations 

On  the  third  Monday  in  April  the  Faculty  selects  four 
members  of  the  Senior  Class  as  speakers  for  Commencement 
Day.  Their  addresses  are  limited  to  one  thousand  words 
in  length.    The  following  regulations  apply,  beginning  1923- 
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1924:  Nominations  are  made  by  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Faculty  on  the  third  Monday  in  April  from  among  those 
who  (a)  have  submitted  in  writing  a  proposed  address  for 
the  first  Monday  in  April  and  (b)  have  spoken  satisfactorily 
either  before  the  committee  or  on  some  public  occasion  in 
College.  The  speakers  selected  by  the  Faculty  shall  present 
their  Commencement  addresses  to  the  committee  for  ap- 
proval before  May  16. 

At  the  first  meeting  in  May  each  of  the  Literary  So- 
cieties may  elect  two  of  its  members  from  the  Senior  Class  to 
deliver  original  addresses  on  Society  Day.  Anniversary 
speakers  are  not  eligible  to  these  positions.  All  addresses 
must  be  approved  by  the  President. 


MEDICAL  SOCIETY 

The  William  Edgar  Marshall  Society  meets  regularly  for 
medical  students.  The  aim  and  purpose  of  this  society  is 
the  discussion  of  various  problems  confronting  the  doctor 
in  his  practice.  Students  prepare  papers  on  subjects  of  inter- 
est and  these  are  read  before  the  society.  All  students  taking 
the  medical  course  are  eligible  to  membership. 


FRATERNITIES 

At  the  Commencement  of  1922  the  Board  of  Trustees 
authorized  the  organization  of  Greek  Letter  Fraternities 
under  regulation  by  the  Faculty.  The  following  fraternities 
have  received  Faculty  recognition :  Kappa  Alpha,  Kappa 
Psi,  Chi  Tau,  Phi  Kappa  Beta,  Alpha  Phi  Omega,  D.  V.  L., 
Theta  Pi,  Sigma  Phi  Theta,  Pi  Beta  Nu. 

The  Faculty  Committee  on  Fraternities  and  the  Inter- 
Fraternity  Council  are  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  conduct  and  scholarship.  The  Inter-Fraternity 
Council  offers  a  cup  to  the  individual  fraternity  whose  mem- 
bers make  the  highest  class  grades. 


CLUBS 

In  several  Departments  there  have  been  organized  clubs 
for  advanced  students.  In  these  clubs  students  do  research 
work  and  make  special  efforts  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
practical  problems  pertaining  to  the  subject  in  hand.  Stu- 
dents showing  aptitude  in  the  work  are  eligible  to  become 
members. 

There  are  now  at  the  College  the  following  clubs : 

1.  The  Charles  E.  Taylor  Philosophy  Club. 

2.  The  Lavoisier  Chemical  Society. 

3.  The  Political  Science  Club. 

4.  The  Education  Club. 

5.  El  Circulo  Espafiol. 

6.  The  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra, 


PUBLICATIONS 

The  Euzelian  and  Philomathesian  Societies  publish  a 
magazine  known  as  The  Wake  Forest  Student.  It  is  now  in 
its  thirty-ninth  volume,  and  deserves  the  support  of  the 
friends  of  the  College  and  of  the  Alumni  in  particular.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Gorrell  represents  the  Faculty  in  its  editorial  control. 

Old  Gold  and  Black  is  a  weekly  publication  devoted  to  the 
interests  and  activities  of  the  students. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  publishes  annu- 
ally a  manual  for  the  convenience  of  students. 

The  general  student  body  publishes  a  college  annual,  The 
Howler. 

The  Bulletin  of  Wake  Forest  College  is  published  quar- 
terly by  the  Trustees. 

RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES 

Chapel  services  are  held  each  week  day,  except  Saturday, 
and  all  the  students  are  required  to  attend  them.     Students 
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who  are  not  in  their  assigned  seats  when  the  service  hegins 
are  marked  ahsent. 

A  well  organized  Baptist  church,  Dr.  A.  Paul  Bagby,  pas- 
tor, worships  every  Sunday  and  holds  a  prayer  meeting  every 
Wednesday  evening. 

In  connection  with  the  church  is  a  well  equipped  Sunday 
School  largely  attended  by  the  students.  Professor  H.  M. 
Poteat  is  the  superintendent;  and  among  the  teachers  are 
six  professors  of  the  College  who  conduct  Bible  classes 
especially  designed  for  students.  A  missionary  society  meets 
once  each  month. 

The  largest  group  of  students  organized  for  religious  work 
is  in  the  Baptist  Young  Peoples'  Union,  of  which  Coy 
Muckle  is  the  general  president.  Provision  is  made  each 
session  for  a  training  school,  conducted  by  the  State  Secre- 
tary, and  representatives  attend  associational  and  state  con- 
ventions. 


MINISTERIAL  STUDENTS 

There  is  no  theological  department  in  the  College.  Of  the 
total  number  of  students  this  session,  eighty-three  are 
ministers. 

In  pursuance  of  the  purpose  of  the  North  Carolina  Bap- 
tist State  Convention  to  provide  an  educated  ministry  for 
the  churches  which  compose  it,  ministerial  students  receive 
assistance  in  several  ways.  They  are  not  required  to  pay 
the  tuition  fee.  Again,  those  who  have  been  licensed  to 
preach  and  are  unable  to  command  the  means  necessary  to 
defray  the  cost  of  board,  may  receive  aid  for  this  purpose 
from  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion, so  far  as  the  means  may  be  at  its  disposal.  Dr.  R.  T. 
Vann,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Raleigh,  NT.  C,  will  give  all  who  need  it  information  on  this 
point. 
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One  of  the  Professors  of  the  Bible  conducts  a  class  each 
year  which  studies  one  of  the  more  important  lines  of  a  min- 
ister's work,  in  addition  to  the  regular  courses  in  the  depart- 
ment. This  class  meets  once  a  week.  Its  work  is  not 
credited  on  the  requirements  for  any  college  degree.  The 
testimony  of  those  who  take  this  work,  however,  is  that  it  is 
of  value  to  them  both  in  forming  right  conceptions  of  the 
ministry  as  such,  and  in  doing  the  work  of  a  minister  while 
in  college. 


ATHLETICS 


The  College  encourages  all  manly  sports.  Especial  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  outdoor  sports  and  every  student  is  urged 
to  spend  some  part  of  the  day  in  vigorous  open-air  exercise. 
For  this  purpose  there  are  baseball  diamonds,  tennis  and 
track  courts.  All  sports  and  games  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  Athletic  Council  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Fac- 
ulty and  the  student  body. 

In  order  to  become  a  member,  or  a  subordinate  member, 
of  any  athletic  team,  the  student  must  conform  to  the  fol- 
lowing regulations : 

1.  He  must  be  a  bona  fide  student,  having  at  least  15  units 
of  entrance  credits,  and  taking  not  less  than  15  hours  of 
work,  and  must  have  registered  not  later  than  the  third 
Tuesday  in  October. 

2.  His  unexcused  absences  from  chapel  services  or  gym- 
nasium must  not  exceed  8  for  the  semester;  he  must  make 
an  average  daily  grade  of  at  least  70  in  ten  hours  of  his 
work,  and,  in  case  of  attendance  during  a  previous  semester 
must  have  completed  without  condition  at  least  ten  hours  of 
that  semester's  work. 
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3.  The   eligibility   of   all   candidates   accompanying 
team  as  representatives  of  the  College*  in  intercollegiate  c     . 
tests  must  be  certified  to  the  Graduate  Manager  by  the  Regis- 
trar and  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

4.  Any  student  who  has  participated  as  a  player  on  a 
College  team  in  either  football,  basketball,  or  baseball  for  a 
period  of  four  years  shall  thereafter  be  ineligible  for  such 
athletic  contests  of  the  College. 

5.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  for  any  athletic  team  who 
receives  directly  or  indirectly  any  remuneration  for  his  ath- 
letic services,  or  who  shall  have  played  upon  or  been  a  mem- 
ber or  substitute  member  of  any  of  the  professional  or  league 
teams  named  in  classes  A,  B,  C,  and  D  in  the  publications 
of  the  American  Sports  Company. 

6.  No  student  who  has  participated  in  any  intercollegiate 
contests  in  any  branch  of  sport  as  a  member  of  any  col- 
lege team  during  the  last  preceding  year  shall  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  any  intercollegiate  contest  in  the  same  branch 
of  sport  in  this  College  during  the  first  year  after  registra- 
tion. 

7.  An  athletic  team  shall  not  be  absent  from  the  College 
more  than  ten  lecture  days  in  the  aggregate  during  the 
school  year. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  objects  of  the  Association  are: 

1.  To  preserve  and  quicken  on  the  part  of  the  Alumni 
and  others  such  an  interest  in  "Wake  Forest  College  as  will 


(*  "College"  in  this  code  means  an  institution  of  more  than 
100  male  students  who  are  regularly  admitted  upon  the  basis  of 
14  Carnegie  units.) 
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sect  ..re:  (a)  the  attendance  of  students  by  personal  work 
anorthe  establishment  of  scholarship  and  other  loan  funds; 
(b)  the  improvement  of  equipment  and  the  enlargement  of 
income  by  gifts  and  bequests;  (c)  the  widest  service  of  the 
College  to  its  constituency  through  its  laboratories,  profes- 
sors, and  publications;  (d)  the  purity  and  efficiency  of  com- 
petitive athletics. 

2.  To  foster  and  extend  throughout  North  Carolina  the 
spirit  of  education,  and,  according  to  opportunity  and  a  wise 
public  policy,  to  enlarge  the  provision  for  public,  private, 
and  denominational  education. 

3.  To  record  and  publish  the  history  and  influence  of  the 
College  as  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  individual  Alumni. 

4.  To  organize  branch  Associations  for  the  better  promo- 
tion of  these  purposes,  with  the  understanding  that  this  As- 
sociation assumes  no  responsibility  for  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  any  branch  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  is  held  at  the  College  on  Thursday 
evening  of  Commencement  week,  at  which  time  a  member 
chosen  a  year  before  delivers  an  oration. 

The  annual  address  for  1923  was  delivered  by  Judge  John 
H.  Kerr,  of  Warrenton,  N\  C. 

The  following  are  the  general  officers  of  the  Association: 

President — J.  W.  Bunn. 
Vice-President — E.  Y.  Webb. 
Secretary — J.  A.  McMillan. 
Treasurer — Gilbert  T.  Stephenson. 


DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 


BACCALAUREATE  DEGREES 

The  degrees  conferred  are  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Science,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  Master  of  Arts.  Candidates 
must  present  the  fifteen  units  required  for  entrance  in  addi- 
tion to  the  courses  indicated  below.  JSTo  subject  counted  in 
the  entrance  credits  may  be  counted  in  the  courses  for  speci- 
fied for  degrees.  If  a  subject  which  is  prescribed  for  a  degree 
is  offered  for  entrance  credit,  the  full  number  of  recitations 
required  for  the  degree  must  be  made  up  out  of  the  list  of 
electives. 

General  Requirements  for  B.A.  and  B.S.  Degrees 

To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  the  student 
must  have  completed  the  Prescribed  Courses  and  one  of  the 
Elective  Groups  set  out  below.  The  Prescribed  Courses  are 
to  be  completed  by  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year. 

Prescribed  Courses: 

English  1-2,  3-4  (12  hours). 
Mathematics  1-2  (6  hours). 
History  1-2  (6  hours). 
Philosophy  1,  6  (6  hours). 
Biology  7-8  (4  hours). 
Bible    (6    hours). 

Language,  10  or  12  hours  from  the  following: 
French  1-2,  3-4,  5-6   (12  hours). 
German  1-2,  3-4,  5-6  (12  hours). 
Spanish  1-2,  3-4,  5-6  (12  hours). 
Greek  1-2   (10  hours). 

One  Science  of  the  following: 

Chemistry  1-2  (10  hours). 

Biology  1-2  (8  hours). 

Physics  1-2   (10  hours). 

Physics  A-B  (8  hours). 
Physical  Education   (3  years). 
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Elective  Groups  for  the  B.A.  Degree: 

Group  1.     Letters. 

Latin  1-2  (10  hours). 

A.  Foreign  language  group — 

Latin  3-4  or  Greek  3-4.    6   semester  hours  and   6 
semester  hours  in  one  numbered  modern  foreign 
language. 

English  (6  hours). 
Electives  to  total  128  semester  hours. 

B.  English- 

English   history.     18   semester   hours   in   English 
elective  courses. 
Electives  to  total  128  semester  hours. 


Group  2.     Crvics. 

Latin  1-2  (10  hours). 

Economics  1-2  (6  hours). 

Government  (6  hours). 

History  3-4  (6  hours). 

Foreign  language  or  English  (6  hours). 

Electives  to  total  128  semester  hours. 


Group  3.     Ministry. 

Latin  1-2  (10  hours). 

Bible  1-2  (6  hours). 

Bible  3-4  (4  hours). 

Bible  5-6  (4  hours). 

Greek  7-8   (6  hours). 

Greek  5-6  (6  hours). 

Electives  to  total  128  semester  hours. 


Group  4.     Education. 

Latin  1-2   (10  hours). 
Education  (18  hours). 

Electives   grouped   by   arrangements  with   Professor   to 
make  a  total  of  128  semester  hours. 
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Elective  Groups  for  the  B.S.  Degree: 

Geoup  5.  A.  General  Science. 

Biology  1-2  i 

Physics  1-2  [Se^      (18  or  20  hours). 

Chemistry  1-2        \      lwo 

Biology  3-4  or  5-6       j  Select 

Physics  3-4  (.  (8  or  9  hours) . 

Chemistry  3,  5-6,  8      J    0ne 

Economics  1-2   (6  hours). 
Mathematics  3-4  (6  hours). 

B.  Pre-Engineering. 

Mathematics   (16  hours). 

Engineering  (16  hours). 

Engineering  Drawing  (6  hours). 

Physics  3-4  (8  hours). 

Chemistry  1-2  (10  hours). 

Economics  1-2  (6  hours). 

Students  may  choose  any  one  of  the  sciences  or  mathe- 
matics as  their  major  subject  and  elect  further,  courses 
that  will  make  a  total  of  128  semester  hours. 

Group  6.     Commerce. 

Economics  (18  hours). 

Government  (6  hours). 

History  (6  hours). 

Law  (3  and  10  or  12  and  14). 

Electives  to  total  128  semester  hours. 


Selection  of  Major  Subjects 
On  or  before  May  15th  of  his  Sophomore  and  Junior  years 
each  student  shall  hand  to  the  Registrar  a  list  of  elec- 
tives for  the  work  of  the  next  year,  specifying  the  group 
which  he  has  chosen  for  his  degree  and  the  particular  course 
chosen.  This  list  must  have  the  approval  of  the  head  of 
the  Department  in  which  the  major  work  is  chosen. 

£Tot  more  than  30  semester  hours  may  be  prescribed  for 
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courses  in  one  department,  or  in  groups  of  kindred  subjects. 
The  remaining  hours  necessary  to  make  the  total  of  128 
shall  be  free  for  the  student's  selection,  provided  that  he 
may  not  choose  more  than  two  courses  in  first  year  elemen- 
tary language. 

Special  Regulations  Applying  to  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science 

!Not  more  than  two  courses  designated  by  letters  in  the 
Schools  of  Latin,  and  Modern  Languages  may  be  counted  as 
credits  for  the  degree.  No  elementary  course  in  a  modern 
Language  may  receive  credit  except  after  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  an  advanced  course. 

Only  one  course  in  Law  (10  hrs.)  may  be  elected  for  the 
degree,  and  this  may  not  be  taken  before  the  Junior  year. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Science  the  order  of 
work  is  prescribed  by  years  as  follows : 

Freshman  Year. 
English   1-2    (6),   Mathematics    1-2    (6),   Foreign    Language 
1-2    (6),  and  Chemistry  1-2    (10)    or  Physics  1-2    (10)    or 
Biology  1-2  (8)  or  History  1-2  (6). 

(Students  intending  to  take  the  B.A.  in  Civics  or  the  B.S  in 
Commerce  should  take  History  1-2  the  first  year,  and  Economics 
1-2  the  second  year.) 

Sophomore  Year. 
English  3-4  (6),  Foreign  Language  1-2  (10),  History  1-2  (6), 
and  Chemistry  1-2  (10)  or  Physics  1-2  (10)  or  Biology  1-2 
(8).  Sciences  must  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  Soph- 
omore year.  Electives  to  make  a  total  of  not  more  than 
18  hours  a  week. 

Junior  Year. 

Philosophy  1  and  3  additional  hours  in  Philosophy;  from 
work  prescribed  under  the  group  elected,  not  less  than 
6  hours. 

Senior  Year. 
Electives  to  complete  course. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine 

To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Medicine  the  student  must  have  completed  the  following 
courses : 

Academic: 

English  1-2,  3-4  (12  hours). 

Mathematics  1-2   (6  hours). 

German  A-B,  1-2  (12  hours). 

French  A-B,  1-2  (12  hours). 

Bible   (6  hours). 

History  1-2  (6  hours). 

Philosophy  1,  6  (6  hours). 

Chemistry  1-2  (10  hours). 

Chemistry  3  (3  hours). 

Chemistry  5-6  (4  hours). 

Chemistry  8  (2  hours). 

Chemistry  10   (2  hours). 

Biology  1-2  (8  hours). 

Biology  12  (4  hours). 

Physics  3-4  or  one-half  of  Physics  3  and  Physics  1-2  (10 

hours). 
Physical  Education,  3  years. 
Electives,  5  semester  hours. 

Professional: 

FIRST  YEAB 

Anatomy  1,  Embryology,  Histology,  Physiological  Chem- 
istry, Physiology. 

SECOND  TEAK 

Applied  Anatomy,  Bacteriology,  Hygiene,  Pathology, 
Pharmacology,  Physical  Diagnosis,  Physiology  2,  Sur- 
gery, Toxicology. 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  the  stu- 
dent must  have  completed  the  subjects  named  below.  Stud- 
ies which  have  been  counted  for  the  LL.B.  degree  will  not 
be  accepted  as  electives  for  the  B.A.  or  the  M.A.  degree. 
Attendance  in  the  Gymnasium  is  required  of  all  candidates 
for  the  LL.B.  degree,  three  periods  a  week  for  two  years. 
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Prescribed  for  Bachelor  of  Laws.     (134  hours.) 

Fbeshman  Yeab. 

English  1-2 6  hours 

Mathematics  1   6  hours 

Biology  1-2 8  hours 

Chemistry  1-2   10  hours 

Physics  A-B  8  hours 

Physics  1-2  10  hours 

Surveying 10  hours 


Select 
One 


Latin  A-B  10  hours 

Latin   1-2    10  hours 

Select        Greek  1-2   10  hours 

ten     "      French  1-2   6  hours 

hours       German  1-2   6  hours 

Spanish  1-2 6  hours 

Biology    7-8 4  hours 

Sophomore  Yeab. 

Law  1-2  10  hours 

Law  3-4  10  hours 

Law  5-6  10  hours 

History  1-2    6  hours 

Junior  Yeab. 

Law  7-8  10  hours 

Law  9-10  10  hours 

Law  11-12  10  hours 

Economics  1-2  6  hours 


Senior  Yeab. 

Law  13-14  10  hours 

Law  15-16  10  hours 

Government  6  hours 

Bible    6  hours 


Select  (    Sociology  . 
One      j    Economics 


} 


4  or  6  hours 
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Master  of  Arts 

This  degree  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  who,  after  re- 
ceiving the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree, 
has  successfully  completed  an  additional  year's  work  consist- 
ing of  not  less  than  thirty  semester  hours  done  in  residence 
and  a  thesis.  Applicants  may  offer  only  work  done  after  re- 
ceiving the  Bachelor's  degree.  A  statement  of  the  proposed 
courses  together  with  the  subject  of  the  proposed  thesis  must 
be  filed  by  the  applicant  with  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Studies  by  October  15,  and  must  receive  this  committee's 
approval. 

Twelve  hours  of  the  work  offered  must  be  of  an  advanced 
character ;  at  least  one-half  of  it  must  be  done  in  one  depart- 
ment or  group  of  kindred  departments;  and  on  each  course 
a  minimum  grade  of  80  must  be  maintained.  An  "advanced 
course"  is  one  which  is  preceded  by  at  least  10  or  12  semes- 
ter hours  in  the  same  or  a  cognate  subject. 

The  thesis  must  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor  in  whose  department  the  candidate  is  doing  the 
larger  part  of  his  work.  The  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies 
will  examine  the  applicant  on  his  tentative  outline,  sources 
of  information  and  methods  by  December  1,  and  on  the 
completed  thesis  by  April  20. 

The  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  reserves  the  right  to 
recommend  to  the  faculty  at  any  time  the  dropping  of  a 
candidate  who  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  of  the  above 
requirements. 

These  regulations  are  effective  for  all  applicants  with  the 
current  academic  year. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


JOHN  T.  ALBRITTON  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
BIBLE 

Professor  Gullom. 
Professor  Lynch. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  a  part  of  the  regular  work 
of  the  College,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  theological  annex.  The 
text  of  the  American  Revision  of  the  English  Bible  is  the 
basis  of  the  work  in  the  Bible  classes  of  this  department. 
Handbooks,  maps,  and  the  library  are  used  but  always  with 
direct  reference  to  the  text  itself.  The  work  of  the  textbook 
is  supplemented  by  informal  lectures  designed  to  broaden 
the  view,  to  show  the  relation  of  the  books  to  each  other, 
and  to  their  contemporary  history,  and  to  leave  a  definite 
impression  as  to  the  unique  character  of  the  Bible  as  a  his- 
tory of  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  man. 

One  year  in  Bible  is  required  of  all  students.  In  selecting 
his  course  in  this  subject  the  student  may  chose  any  course 
except  15-16. 

Besides  the  work  in  the  Bible  itself  there  are  several 
classes  in  the  department  which  deal  with  the  general  sub- 
ject of  Religious  Education. 

Course  1. — An  Outline  Study  of  the  Old  Testament. — Three 
hours  a  week.  The  Old  Testament  is  covered  in  this  course 
with  the  purpose  of  giving  the  student  a  connected  view  of 
its  origin  and  development  from  the  historical  standpoint, 
to  get  a  definite  conception  as  to  the  main  message  of  each 
of  its  books  and  to  prepare  him  as  far  possible  to  use  the 
Old  Testament  in  a  practical  way  in  his  life  and  work. 

Professor  Cullom. 
Course  2. — An  Outline  Study  of  the  New  Testament. — Three 
hours  a  week.     This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  1, 
and  seeks  to  do  for  the  New  Testament  what  Course  1  does 
for  the  Old. 

Professor  Cullom. 
Course  3. — Biblical  Literature. — Three  hours  a  week.     A 
candid  but  sympathetic  and  constructive  study  of  the  Bible 
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as  literature,  embracing  the  Epic,  the  Lyric,  the  Elegy,  the 
Idyll,  the  Wisdom  Literature,  the  Oration,  the  Sermon,  the 
Prayer,  the  Epigram,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse. 

Professor  Lymh. 
Course  4. — A  continuation  of  Course  3. 

Professor  Lynch. 

Course  5. — Christian  Ethics. — Three  hours  a  week.  This 
is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and 
human  relations  as  He  and  His  inspired  interpreters  saw 
them.  The  principles  of  Jesus  are  applied  to  the  vital  ques- 
tions of  today.  The  class  is  taught  mainly  by  lectures,  sup- 
plemented by  parallel  readings,  brief  papers,  and  open  dis- 
cussion. The  study  should  prove  to  be  both  cultural  and 
valuable  for  future  reference.  Particultar  stress  is  laid  on 
keeping  orderly  and  accurate  note  books. 

Professor  Lynch. 

Course  6. — A  continuation  of  course  5. 

Professor  Lynch. 

Course  7. — The  Psychology  of  Religion. — Two  hours  a 
week.    Elective. 

Religion  is  here  studied  as  an  essential  part  of  a  normal 
human  being,  and  as  the  most  elementary  and  fundamental 
factor  in  his  make-up. 

Professor  Gullom. 

Course  8. — The  World's  Religions. — Two  hours  a  week. 
Elective.  . 

(1)  A  candid  study  of  the  principal  non-Christian  reli- 
gions of  the  world — their  respective  origin,  nature,  accom- 
plishments, and  outlook. 

(2)  Christianity — the  Christian  thesis, — what  it  is  and  to 
what  extent  it  has  justified  its  claim  to  be  the  world 
religion. 

(3)  "The  Soul's  Competency  under  God" — the  controlling 
principles  of  the  individual  Christian  in  his  personal  rela- 
tions with  God  and  man,  and  of  the  Church  in  its  approach 
to  men. 

Professor  Cullom. 
Course  9. — Christian  History. — Two  hours  a  week.    Elec- 
tive. 
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The  general  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  take  up  the 
stream  of  Christian  life  and  growth  at  the  close  of  the  New 
'  estament  period,  trace  its  development  through  the  succeed- 
ing centuries,  and  to  leave  the  student  in  possession  of  the 
main  facts  as  to  the  persons  and  movements  that  have  given 
us  our  present-day  Christendom. 

Professor  Cullom. 
Course  10. — A  continuation  of  Course  9. 

Professor  Cullom. 

Course  11. — Christian  Ecclesiology- — Two  hours  a  week. 
Elective.  A  study  of  the  New  Testament  Church,  its  polity, 
doctrine  and  practice.  The  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  held 
in  common  by  the  followers  of  Christ,  but  with  particular 
reference  to  distinctive  Baptist  principles. 

Professor  Lynch. 

Course  12. — Sunday  School  Method  and  Administration. 
Two  hours  a  week.    Elective. 

The  Sunday  School  is  the  chief  agent  of  the  Church  in  the 
performance  of  its  teaching  function.  The  aim  of  this  course 
is  to  train  men  for  leadership  in  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  modern  Sunday  School.  The  course  of  study  is  that 
indicated  by  the  Sunday  School  Board  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention. 

Professor  Cullom. 

Course  13. — Biblical  Exposition. — Two  hours  a  week. 
Elective.  This  class  is  chiefly  for  ministerial  students.  The 
great  themes  and  scriptures  are  studied,  analyzed  and  illus- 
trated. Lectures  are  delivered  on  the  various  types  of  ef- 
fective preaching  and  use  is  made  of  the  blackboard  in  ser- 
mon-structure and  outline.  The  expository  method  of 
preaching  is  especially  emphasized.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  continue  their  homiletic  studies  in  the  seminary,  but  the 
course  is  designed  to  help  all. 

Professor  Lynch. 

Course  14. — A  continuation  of  course  13. 

Professor  Lynch. 

Course  15. — The  Hebrew  Old  Testament. — Three  hours  a 
week.    Elective  for  the  B.A.  in  Group  III. 
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The  class  is  expected  to  master  Harper's  Elements  of 
Hebrew  along  with  the  Hebrew  Method  and  Manual,  and  to 
acquire  such  facility  in  reading  from  the  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  to  bei  able  to  use  commentaries  on 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  to  begin  the  work  of  Hebrew  exegesis. 

Professor  Gullom. 
Coubse  16. — Continuation  of  Course  15. 

Professor  Cullom. 


BIOLOGY 

Professor  Poteat. 

Associate  Professor  C.  E.  Wilson. 

Assistant  Professor  R.  B.  Wilson. 

Professor  Kitchin. 

Professor  Now  ell. 

Course  1-2. — General  Biology. — The  fundamental  facts  of 
the  structure  and  activities  of  animals  and  plants;  the  cell, 
the  phenomena  of  movement,  irritability,  metabolism,  re- 
production, heredity,  development  of  individual  organisms 
and  races. 

Two  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation,  and  four 
hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work  throughout  the  session. 
Credit,  4  hours. 

Professors  Poteat,  C.  E.  Wilson  and  Asst.  Prof.  B.  B. 
Wilson. 

Course  3-4. — Botany. — Morphology  and  physiology  of  the 
great  groups  of  plants, — Algae,  Fungi,  Mosses,  Ferns,  Flow- 
ering Plants.  Material  collected  in  the  field  by  the  class 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Professor. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  four  for  laboratory 
work  throughout  the  session.  Credit,  5  hours.  Biology  1 
prerequisite. 

Associate  Professor  Wilson. 

Course  5. — Economic  Zoology. — Morphology  and  physiology 
of  animals,  with  special  reference  to  those  which  are  of 
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importance  to  man.  Animal  parasites,  crop-destroying 
animals,  economically  useful  forms.  Three  hours  a  week 
for  lecture  and  four  for  laboratory  work,  first  semester. 
Credit,  2^  hours.    Biology  1  prerequisite. 

Associate  Professor  Wilson. 

Couese  7-8. — Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Elementary  human 
physiology  with  so  much  of  Anatomy  and  Histology  as  may 
be  necessary ;  Hygiene,  personal  and  public ;  plant  and  ani- 
mal parasites,  micro-organisms  and  disease,  infection,  im- 
munity, cancer,  degenerative  diseases. 

Two  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation,  laboratory  or 
observational  work,  throughout  the  session.  Credit,  2  hours. 
Required  for  the  B.A.  degree  and  B.S.,  except  in  Medicine. 

Dr.  Kitchin. 

Couese  9-10. — Geology. — The  rock-forming  minerals,  struc- 
tural and  dynamic  Geology,  progressive  development  of 
life  on  the  planet. 

Two  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation,  laboratory 
work,  and  practical  exercises  in  the  field,  throughout  the 
session.    Credit,  2  hours. 

Professor  Nowell. 

Couese  11-12. — Vertebrate  Zoology. — A  study  of  the  anat- 
omy of  vertebrate  animals.  Dissection  of  type  form  in  the 
laboratory.  Two  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  four  for 
laboratory,  second  semester.  Credit,  2  hours.  Biology  1 
prerequisite. 

Professor  Wilson. 

Couese  13-14. — Animal  Micrology. — Methods  of  killing, 
fixing,  hardening,  dehydrating,  staining,  cleaning,  mouut- 
ing,  imbedding  and  sectioning  of  animal  material  for  cyto- 
logical,  embryological  and  histological  study  and  the  stain- 
ing and  mounting  of  whole  objects.  Prerequisite  Biology 
1-2.     Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 


CHEMISTRY 

Professor  J.  W.  Nowell. 
Professor  R.  S.  Prichard. 
Assistant  Professor  R.  W.  Sullivan. 

Courses  1-2. — General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

These  courses,  always  taken  together,  are  open  to  all  stu- 
dents and  aim  to  cover  the  fundamental  principles  of  de- 
scriptive and  theoretical  inorganic  chemistry.  Lectures  are 
illustrated  as  fully  as  possible  by  experiments.  Three  hour* 
a  week  recitations  and  lectures,  four  hours  a  week  laboratory. 
Both  semesters.    Credit,  5  hours. 

Professors  Prichard  and  Sullivan. 

Course  3. — Qualitative  Analysis. — Courses  1-2  prerequisite. 
Prescribed  for  the  B.S.  in  Medicine. 

This  is  chiefly  a  laboratory  course.  After  a  preliminary 
study  of  the  reactions  involved  and  the  methods  of  separa- 
tion and  identification  of  the  more  common  metals  and  acids, 
each  student  is  given  a  different  series  of  mixtures  of  un- 
known substances  and  required  to  find  by  analysis  the  con- 
tent of  each.    Six  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Prichard. 

Course  5-6. — Organic  Chemistry. — Courses  1-2  prerequisite. 
Prescribed  for  the  B.S.  in  Medicine. 

Lectures  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  organic  chemistry 
from  both  its  practical  and  theoretical  points  of  view.  A 
standard  text  is  made  a  basis  for  the  lectures.  Two  hours  a 
week,  both  semesters. 

Professor  Nowell. 

Course  8. — Organic   Chemistry. — Courses    1-2   prerequisite. 
Prescribed  for  the  B.S.  in  Medicine. 

This  is  a  laboratory  course  which  accompanies  Course  5-6 
and  embraces  the  preparation  of  organic  compounds  illus- 
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trating  the  lectures  of  this   course.    Four  hours   a  week, 
second  semester. 

Professor  Prichard. 

Course  10. — Quantitative  Analysis. — Course  3  prerequisite. 
Prescribed  for  the  B.S.  in  Medicine. 

This  is  a  laboratory  course,  chiefly  volumetric  analysis, 
and  is  intended  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  pre-medical 
students.    Four  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Professor  Sullivan. 

Courses  11-12. — Quantitative  Analysis. — Course  3  prerequi- 
site. 

This  is  a  laboratory  course  in  the  study  of  standard  gravi- 
metric and  volumetric  methods  for  estimating  the  common 
bases  and  acids.  During  the  first  term  Smith's  Quantitative 
Analysis  is  used  as  a  text.  During  the  second  term  the 
student  is  required  to  analyze  various  substances,  such  as 
fertilizers,  foods,  oils,  water,  coal,  etc.  Eight  hours  a  week, 
both  semesters. 

Professor  Nowell. 

Courses  13-14. — Industrial  Chemistry. — Courses  1-2  and  3 
prequisite. 

This  is  a  lecture  course  intended  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  various  methods  of  synthesis  and  analysis  in  use  in  in- 
dustrial laboratories.  Thorp's  Industrial  Chemistry  is  made 
a  basis  for  the  course.  During  the  last  month  of  the  Spring 
Term  lectures  are  given  on  the  history  of  the  development 
of  chemistry.    Two  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Professor  Nowell. 

Course  15. — Advanced  Organic  Preparations. — Courses  5-6 
and  3  prerequisite. 

This  is  a  laboratory  course  for  special  students  In 
chemistry.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  preparation  of  various 
intermediates  and  dyes.  Gattermann's  Organic  Preparations 
is  used  as  a  guide.    Eight  hours  a  week,  one  semester. 

Professor  N&well. 
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Course  16. — Physical  Chemistry. — Courses  1,  3,   5  and  6 
prerequisite. 

This  course  includes,  colloid  chemistry  from  both  the 
theoretical  and  industrial  standpoint,  molecular  weight  de- 
terminations, surface  tension,  hydrogen  ion  determination 
by  conductivity,  work  with  polariscope,  etc.  One  hour  lec- 
ture, four  hours  laboratory  weekly,  second  semester. 

Professors  Now  ell,  Sullivan. 

Course   18. — A   Teacher's   Course  in   Chemistry,   designed 
primarily  for  men  who  plan  to  teach  science. 

Professor  Prichard. 

It  is  a  lecture  course  reviewing  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  science,  planning  laboratory  work,  devising  lecture 
experiments  and  outlining  the  best  methods  for  equipment  of 
an  up-to-date  laboratory.  Two  hours  weekly,  second 
semester. 


EDUCATION 

Professor  Bryan. 

Admission  Requirements. — Sophomore  standing  is  a  gen- 
eral prerequisite  for  all  who  would  pursue  courses  in  Educa- 
tion. It  is  recommended  that  students  pursuing  courses 
leading  to  professional  certificates  take,  not  later  than  their 
Junior  year,  a  course  each  in  Biology  and  Psychology. 

State  Certificates. — Any  course  offered  below  will  be 
accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  satisfying, 
in  part,  the  requirements  for  a  State  Certificate.  The  stu- 
dent will  consult  with  his  advisor  regarding  the  amount  and 
proper  grouping  of  his  professional  work  in  view  of  the 
particular  certificate  desired. 
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Course  1. — Principles  of  Secondary  Education. — The  aim 
of  this  course  is  to  examine  the  fundamental  principles 
— psychological,  sociological,  pedagogical,  etc. — upon  which 

sound  secondary-school  procedure  is  hased. 
First  semester,  3  hours. 

Course  2. — Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools. — A  gen- 
eral methods  course,  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
some  of  the  principles  essential  to  effective  teaching. 
Observation  and  lesson  planning  are  an  important  part 
of  the  course.  Special  study  of  problem  and  project 
methods. 

Second  semester,  3  hours. 

Course  3. — State  and  County  Educational  Administration. 
— A  careful  study  of  the  State  and  County  as  the  chief 
units  of  educational  control  and  administration;  political 
and  sociological  principles  involved;  distribution  of  func- 
tions and  powers ;  educational  organization ;  school  finance ; 
administrative  policies;  representative  state  and  county 
school  systems  examined. 
First  semester,  3  hours. 

Course  4. — Town  and  City  School  Administration. — An 
intensive  course,  primarily  for  advanced  students.  Edu- 
cational organization  of  municipalities  studied  in  relation 
to  the  resources  of  such  municipalties  and  to  their  total 
political  and  social  organization;  educational  policies; 
the  school  board;  the  superintendent;  financing  city 
schools;  relationship  to  state  and  county.  Careful  consid- 
eration of  the  type  of  educational  leadership  demanded. 
Second  semester,  2  hours. 

Course  7. — Educational  Psychology. — The  order  of  approach 
in  this  course  is  genetic.     The  chief  topics  are:  original 
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nature,  meaning  of  infancy,  heredity  versus  environment, 
control  of  instincts,  adolescence  and  individual  differences. 
First  semester,  3  hours. 

Course  8. — Educational  Psychology. — The  learning  process 
is  here  analyzed  with  emphasis  upon  the  sensory,  motor, 
associational,  memory  and  reasoning  activities.  The  prob- 
lem of  this  course  is  that  of  applying  facts  of  psychology 
to  the  teaching  and  learning  processes. 
Second  semester,   3  hours. 

Course  9. — The  Measurement  of  Intelligence. — The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  students  with  the  modem 
scientific  trend  in  education;  to  lead  them  to  examine 
critically  some  of  the  standard  tests ;  to  get  them  to  evalu- 
ate the  educational  and  social  significance  of  the  testing 
movement.  Students  will  study  the  history  of  mental 
testing,  the  underlying  principles  of  deriving,  standardiz- 
ing, validating,  using  and!  interpreting  tests,  particularly 
as  they  are  employed  in  educational  administration  and 
in  school  surveys. 

First  semester,  3  hours. 

Course  10. — Educational  Tests  and  Measurements. — This 
course  will  deal  with  educational  tests  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  as  Course  7  deals  with  intelligence  tests.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  upon  value  of  tests  in  measuring  the  efficiency 
of  individual  schools  or  school  systems;  study  of  meaning 
and  use  of  norms,  educational  quotients,  achievement  quo- 
tients, correlation  with  intelligence  tests,  etc.  Tests  will 
actually  be  given  in  representative  schools,  where  possible. 
Second  semester,  3  hours. 

Course  11. — History  of  Education. — This  course  deals  with 
the  educational  opinion  and  practices  from  the  primitives, 
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through,  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods,  down  to  the  Ren- 
aissance. 

First  semester,  3  hours. 

Course  12. — History  of  Education. — This  course  surveys 
educational  progress  from  the  Renaissance,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  secularization  and  development  of  educa- 
tion in  America. 

Second  semester,  3  hours. 

Course  13. — History  of  Education  in  United  States. — The 
emphasis  in  this  course  will  rest  chiefly  upon  the  history 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  the  development 
of  public  education  in  the  South  and  in  North  Carolina 
in  particular. 

First  semester,  3  hours. 

Course  14. — Philosophy  of  Education. — Here  is  a  survey  of 

educational   classics    from   Plato's   Republic    to    Dewey's 

Democracy  and  Education.     Upon  this  basis,  biological, 

social,  and  psychical  facts  will  be  interpreted  and  evaluated. 

Second  semester,  3  hours. 


ENGLISH 

Professor  Sledd. 

Professor  McCutcheon,  Secretary  of  the  Department. 

Associate  Professor  Rouse. 

Mr.  BelJc. 

Course  0. — A  review  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar  and 
sentence-structure,  for  students  who  are  found  deficient  in 
preparation  for  English  1. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Credit  for  this  course  is  given  only 
on  completion  of  English  1. 
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Course  1-2. — Freshman  Composition. — Recitations,  themes, 
conferences,  and  the  study  of  modern  prose  writers.  Re- 
quired for  all  degrees. 

Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Associate  Prof.  Rouse  and  Staff. 

Coueses  3-4. — A  Survey  of  English  Literature,  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  poetry. 

Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters.     Prerequisite,  En- 
glish 1-2. 

Professor  McCutcheon  and  Staff. 

Coubse  5. — American  Poetry. — Lectures  and  assigned  read- 
ings. 

Three   hours   a   week,   first  semester.     Prerequisite,   En- 
glish 1-4. 

Professor  Sledd. 

Coubse  6. — American  Prose  Writers,  with  special  study  of 
the  novel  and  the  short  story.  Considerable  attention  is 
given  to  Southern  literature. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     Prerequisite,  En- 
glish 1-4. 

Professor  Sledd. 

Course  7. — The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry, 
1798-1882. — Lectures,  readings,  and  reports. 

Three   hours   a   week,    first   semester.     Prerequisite,   En- 
glish 1-4. 

Professor  Sledd. 

Course  8. — The  Victorian  Poets,  with  special  attention  to 
Browning,  Tennyson,  and  Arnold.  Lectures  on  contem- 
porary poetry. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     Prerequisite,  En- 
glish 1-4. 

Professor  Sledd. 
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Course  9. — Shakespeare. — Intensive  study  of  representa- 
tive plays,  with  rapid  reading  of  illustrative  material. 

Three   hours   a   week,    first   semester.     Prerequisite,   En- 
glish 1-4. 

Professor  Sledd. 

Course  10. — Literature  from  1600-1660,  with,  special  atten- 
tion to  Milton. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     Prerequisite,  En- 
glish 1-4. 

Professor  Sledd. 

Course  11. — Anglo-Saxon,  with  special  study  of  the  phonol- 
ogy of  the  language  in  its  historical  relations  to  German 
and  English. 

Three   hours   a   week,    first   semester.     Prerequisite,   En- 
glish 1-4. 

Course  12. — Middle  English. — Chaucer,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  language. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     Prerequisite,  En- 
glish 1-4. 

Course  14. — The  English  Critical  Essay. — An  extensive 
reading  course  in  the  critical  essay,  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  form,  the  periodical  essay,  and  present  ten- 
dencies in  criticism. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     Prerequisite,  En- 
glish 1-4. 

Professor  McCutcheon. 

Course  15. — Argumentation. — A  course  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  debating,  including  brief-making,  logical  forms, 
fallacies,  and  refutation.  "Weekly  exercises  in  debating. 
As  far  as  time  permits,  instruction  is  given  in  the  tech- 
nical points  of  delivery. 

Three   hours  a   week,   first   semester.     Prerequisite,    En- 
glish 1-2,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Associate  Prof.  Rouse. 
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Course  16. — Argumentation. — Continuation  of  Course  15. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     Prerequisite,  En- 
glish 1-2,  and  15. 

Associate  Prof.  Rouse. 

Course  17. — Advanced  Composition. — Expository  writing 
and  criticism  of  original  work. 

Two    hours    a    week,    first    semester.     Prerequisite,    En- 
glish 1-4. 

Course  18. — The  Short  Story. — Critical  analysis  of  the  best 
modern  writers,  and  original  work. 

Two   hours   a  week,   second   semester.    Prerequisite,   En- 
glish i-2. 

Course  19. — Prose  Fiction. — A  sarvey  course  in  the  history 
of  the  novel  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present. 
French,  German,  and  Eussian  novels  will  be  read  in 
translation,  as  well  as  English  and  American. 

Two    hours    a    week,    first    semester.     Prerequisite,    En- 
glish 1-4. 

Professor  McCutcheon. 

Course  20. — Modern  Drama. — Rapid  reading  of  plays  by 

recent  and  contemporary  dramatists. 

Two   hours   a  week,   second   semester.    Prerequisite,   En- 
glish 1-4. 

Professor  McCutcheon. 

Course  21. — News  Writing. — A  first  course  in  the  writing 
of  news  stories. 

Three    hours    a    week,    first    semester.    Prerequisite, "En- 
glish 1-2. 

Mr.  Belle. 

Course  22. — News  Writing. — Course  21  will  be  continued. 
The  class  will  be  organized  as  the  city  room  of  a  modern 
newspaper. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     Prerequisite,  En- 
glish 21. 

Mr.  Belk. 
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Course  24. — The  Teaching  of  English. — A  course  designed 
especially  for  prospective  teachers  of  high  school  English. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 


GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Roy  all. 
Professor  Paschal. 

Course  1-2. — Elementary  Greek. — Greek  Grammar  and  one 
book  of  Xenophon's  "Anabasis."  May  be  counted  towards 
credit  for  a  degree  only  when  taken  in  college  by  students 
who  have  offered  four  units  of  Language  on  entrance 
requirements. 

Both  semesters.    Five  hours  weekly,  8 :  10. 

Course  3. — Xenophon. — Books  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  "Anaba- 
sis;"  exercises   based   upon   the   text   recently   read,    and 
arranged  with  a  view  to  thorough  drill  in  Syntax. 
First  semester.    Five  hours  weekly,  11:10. 

Course  4. — Homer. — "Iliad,"  Elementary  course. 
Second  semester.    Five  days,  11:10. 

Courses  5-6. — The  Greek  New  Testament. 

Both  semesters.    Tues.,  Wed.,  and  Thurs.,  10:10. 

Course  7. — Plato:  "Apology"  and  "Crito;"  Xenophon: 
"Memorabilia." 

First  semester.    Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Fri.,  10:10. 

Course  8. — Homer:   "Odyssey."    Euripides:   "Alcestis." 
Second  semester.    Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Fri.,  10:10. 
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Course  9. — Greek  Drama. — An  introductory  course  with 
reading  of  selected  plays  of  JSschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripi- 
des and  Aristophanes. 

Three  hours  weekly,  first  semester. 

Course  10.— Plato:   "Eepublic." 

Three  hours  weekly,  second  semester. 

Courses  11-12. — Greek  Poetry  in  English. — In  the  first 
semester  the  epic  and  lyric  poets  will  be  studied;  in  the 
second,  the  Greek  drama. 

Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 


LATIN  LANGUAGE  AM)  LITERATURE 

Professor  H.  McN.  Poteat. 
Professor  Paschal. 

Course  A-B. — Five  hours  weekly,  both  semesters. 

Vergil. — JEneid  (Knapp).  Grammar  and  Composition.  May 
he  counted  toward  credits  for  a  degree  only  when  taken  in 
College  by  students  who  have  offered  four  units  of  foreign 
languages  on  entrance  requirements. 

Course  1-2. — Five  hours  weekly.  Prescribed  for  the  B.A. 
degree.  Admission  to  this  class  is  by  examination  or  cer- 
tificate, but  no  student  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
class,  if  it  becomes  evident  that  he  is  not  prepared  for  the 
work. 

Composition  and  Grammar. — Mierow's  Latin  Syntax;  Gil- 
dersleeve-Lodge,  Latin  Composition,  Part  I;  Allen  and  Green- 
ough's  Grammar;  original  exercises. 

Livy. — Selections   (Burton).    First  semester. 

Cicero. — Letters  (Poteat) ;  lectures  on  Cicero  and  his 
times.    First  half  of  the  second  semester. 

Horace. — Odes  and  Epodes  (Moore).  Second  half  of  the 
second  semester. 
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Course  3-4. — Three  hours  weekly. 

Composition  and  Grammar. — Gildersleeve-Lodge,  Latin 
Composition,  Part  II;  Allen  and  Greenough's  Grammar. 

Taciius. — Germania  and  Agricola  ( Stuart) .    First  semester. 

Horace. — Satires  and  Epistles  (Morris).  First  half  of  the 
second  semester. 

Martial. — Epigrams  (Post).  Second  half  of  the  second 
semester. 

Lectures  and  papers  on  Roman  Life  and  Literature. 

Course  5-6. — Two  hours  weekly. 

Lectures  on  Roman  Literature,  with  collateral  reading. 

Roman  Literature  of  the  Republic.    First  semester. 

Roman  Literature  of  the  Empire.    Second  semester. 
Course  7-8. — Two  hours  weekly. 

Roman  Comedy  and  Satire. 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence;  Roman  Wit  and 
Humor.    First  semester. 

Readings  from  Juvenal  and  Petronius;  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  Satire.    Second  semester. 

Course  9-10. — Two  hours  weekly. 

The  teaching  of  Latin  in  the  high  school. 


MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Jones. 
Professor  Lake. 
Associate  Professor  Carroll. 
Assistant  Professor  Dillman. 

Course  la-2a. — Three  hours  weekly.  Prescribed  for  B.A. 
degree.  To  take  this  course  the  student  must  show  that 
he  has  completed  at  least  one  year's  work  of  Elementary 
Algebra  and  one  year's  work  of  Higher  or  College  Algebra ; 
and  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  Laws  of  Exponents, 
Radical  Expressions,  Quadratic  Equations,  Progressions, 
and  the  Binomial  Theorem.  He  must  also  show  that 
6 
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he  has  thoroughly  mastered   the  Five  Books   of  Plane 
Geometry. 

Fibst  Semester. — Trigonometry — ten  weeks;  Solid  Geom- 
etry— eight  weeks. 

Second  Semesteb. — College  Algebra — Rapid  review  of  Ele- 
mentary Algebra,  thorough  treatment  of  Quadratic  Equations, 
Logarithms,  Ratio  and  Proportion,  Variation,  Progressions, 
Inequalities,  Binomial  Theorem,  Undetermined  Coefficients, 
Partial  Fractions,  etc. 

Ootjese  lb-2b. — Three  hours  weekly.  Prescribed  for  B.A. 
degree  in  Commerce.  Requirements  for  entrance  the  same 
as  for  Math  la. 

Fikst  Semester. — Commercial  Algebra  dealing  with  such 

topics  as  Compound  and   Simple  Interest  Laws,  Annuities, 

Amortization,  Depreciation,  Bond  Valuation,  and  Insurance. 

Second    Semester. — Plane    and    Spherical    Trigonometry. 

Review  of  College  Algebra. 

Course  3-4. — Three  hours  weekly.  A  satisfactory  examina- 
tion on  the  work  of  Course  1-2  must  be  passed  before  a 
student  will  be  allowed  to  take  this  course. 

First  Semester. — Analytical  Geometry — Loci,  the  Line,  the 
Circle,  Systems  of  Coordinates,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyper- 
bola, Higher  Plane  Curves,  Figures  in  Space. 

Second  Semester. — Elements  of  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus. 

Course  5-6. — Three  hours  weekly.  For  entrance  to  this 
course  satisfactory  examinations  on  Courses  1  and  2  are 
required. 

First  Semester. — Differential  Calculus. 
Second  Semester. — Integral  Calculus,  Introduction  to  Dif- 
ferential Equations. 

Course  7-8. — Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  This 
course  presupposes  Course  1-2,  but  may  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  Courses  3-4  and  5-6.  Special  attention  is 
given  to   review  of  fundamental   principles   of   Algebra, 
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Complex  Numbers,  Theory  of  Equations,  Determinants, 
and  Infinite  Series. 

Fibst  Semester. — Advanced  Algebra. 

Second   Semester. — Advanced   Algebra — continued. 

Courses  9-10. — The    Teaching    of    Mathematics    in    High 
Schools. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1-2.  The  teaching  of  Arith- 
metic and  Algebra,  including  subject-matter  and  method,  will 
comprise  the  work  of  the  first  semester.  The  teaching  of 
Geometry  will  form  the  basis  of  the  work  for  the  second 
semester.  The  latest  report  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Secondary  Mathematics,  current  problems,  organization  of 
curriculum,  selected  topics,  and  textbooks  are  studied. 
Practice  teaching  will  be  arranged  for  students. 


Pre-Engineering  Courses 

Assistant  Professor  Dillman. 

Course  1. — Engineering    Drawing. — First    semester,    three 

periods  of  two  hours  each  per  week. 

Course  includes  use  of  drawing  instruments,  exercises  in 
penciling  and  inking,  lettering,  orthographic  projection,  the 
development  and  intersection  of  surfaces,  pictorial  representa- 
tion. Attention  will  be  given  to  working  drawings,  map 
and  topographical  drawing,  and  the  elements  of  architectural 
and  structural  drawing.    Credit:  three  semester  hours. 

Text-book. — French's  Engineering  Drawing.    [Note:  Draw- 
ing instruments  and  material  supplied  by  student.] 

Course  2. — Descriptive  Geometry. — Second  semester,  three 
recitations  of  two  hours  each  per  week.  The  elementary 
principles  and  propositions  of  the  Science  of  Descriptive 
Geometry,  covering  orthographic  projection,  spherical 
projection,  shades  and  shadows,  linear  perspective,  and 
isometric  drawing.     Credit:  three  semester  hours. 

Text-book. — Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  by  Church 
and  Bartlett. 
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Course  3. — Surveying. — First  semester,  three  recitations  per 
week  and  two  two-hour  periods  of  field  work  per  week. 
This  couse  may  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Math  la. 
The  use  of  engineering  equipment  in  instructive  and 
practical  surveying  problems  is  emphasized.  Separate 
field  note  books  for  all  students.  Surveying  and  engineer- 
ing practices,  Government  system  of  division  and  sub-di- 
vision of  land.  Deed  description,  lot  and  farm  boundaries. 
Credit :  five  semester  hours. 

Course  4. — Second  semester.  A  continuation  of  Course  3. 
Consists  of  topographical  surveying,  making  of  contoured 
maps,  observations  for  determination  of  meridian  and  lati- 
tude, reducing  field  notes,  plotting,  blue  printing,  use  of 
slide  rule,  etc.     Credit:  five  semester  hours. 

Text-book. — Elementary  Surveying,  Breed  and  Hosmer.    A 
nine  volume  cyclopedia  of  Civil  Engineering  for  reference. 

Course  5. — Highway  Engineering. — First  semester.  Three 
recitations  per  week,  and  a  minimum  of  four  hours  per 
month  in  field  work.  A  complete  course  on  modern  meth- 
ods of  construction  of  roads  and  pavements  and  their 
upkeep.  In  this  course  much  attention  is  given  to  rural 
highways. 

Text-book. — Highway     Engineer's     Handbook,     Harger     Si 
Bonney. 

Course  6. — Second  semester.  A  continuation  of  Highway 
Surveying.     Credit :  three  semester  hours. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Professor  Gorrell. 
Associate  Professor 


Assistant  Professor  P.  H.  Wilson. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  Department  are  the  German, 
French,   and   Spanish  Languages   and  literatures.     Courses 
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A,  B,  1,  and  2,  in  German,  French,  and  Spanish,  may  be 
counted  on  elective  credits  for  degrees  only  when  taken  in 
College  by  students  who  have  offered  four  units  of  foreign 
languages  on  entrance  requirements,  and  only  after  the  com- 
pletion of  an  advanced  course  in  the  same  language. 

Foreign  language  clubs  formed  from  Modern  Language 
classes  are  of  assistance  in  acquiring  the  spoken  language. 

German 

Professor  Gorrell. 
German  A. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Grammar     and     Reading. — German     Grammar.      Grimm's 
Kinder-  und  Hausmarchen. 

German  B. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  (semester. 

Grammar,   Composition,  and  Reading. — German  Grammar 
completed.    German  Composition.     Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 

German  1. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Composition. — Pope's   German   Composition  begun. 
Reading. — Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm.     Goethe's  Her- 
mann und  Dorothea. 

German  2. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Composition. — Pope's  German  Composition,  continued.     Se- 
lections from  Nineteenth  Century  Fiction  and  Drama. 

German  3. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
Composition. — Advanced  German  Composition. 
Literature. — Lectures  on  German  Literature,  accompanied 
by  extensive  readings  from  classical  authors. 

German  4. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Composition. — Advanced  German  Composition. 
Literature. — Continuation  of  Lectures  on  German  Litera- 
ture, accompanied  by  readings  from  modern  authors. 

German  5. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester.     (Prerequi- 
site German  1  and  2.) 

Scientific  German. — Gore's  German  Science  Reader.  Green- 
field's Introduction  to  Chemical  German  begun. 
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Geeman  6. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     Prere- 
quisites, German  1,  2  and  5.) 

Advanced  Scientific  German. — Greenfield's  Introduction  to 
Chemical  German  completed.  Greenfield's  Technical  and 
Scientific  German. 

French 

Assistant  Professor  Wilson. 

French  A. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Grammar. — Fraser  and  Squair's  New  Complete  French 
Grammar,  Part  One. 

Feench  B. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Grammar. — Fraser  &  Squair's  New  Complete  French  Gram- 
mar, Part  One,  completed. 

Reading. — Halevy's  L'Abbe  Constantin  (Manley).  Mme.  de 
La  Fayette's  La  Princesse  de  Cleves  (Sledd  and  Gorrell). 

Feench  1. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Grammar. — Fraser  and  Squair's  New  Complete  French 
Grammar,  Part  Two. 

Reading. — Corneille's  Le  Cid. 

Feench  2. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Composition. — French  Exercises  and  Composition. 
Literature. — Lectures  on  French  Literature.     Hugo's  Les 
Miserables. 

Feench  3. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Grammar  and  Composition. — Carnahan's  French  Review 
Grammar. 

Literature. — Lectures  on  French  Literature.  Readings 
from  the  dramatic  works  of  Moliere  and  Racine. 

Feench  4. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Composition. — Advanced  French  Composition. 

Literature  and  Scientific  French. — Readings  from  Sev- 
enteenth Century  Literature.  Bowen's  Scientific  French 
Reader. 
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Fbench  5. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Composition. — Advanced  Composition  and  Letter  Writing. 
Literature. — Delpit's  L'Age  d'Or  de  la  Litterature  Fran- 
chise. Balzac's  Le  Cure'  de  Tours. 

Feench  6. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Composition  and  Conveesational  French:. 
Literature. — Extensive  Readings  from  Eighteenth.  Century 
Drama  and  Fiction. 

Spanish 

Associate  Professor^  

Spanish  A. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
Grammar. — DeVitis'  Spanish  Grammar. 

Spanish  B. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Grammar. — DeVitis'  Spanish  Grammar,  completed. 
Reading. — Pittaro's  Spanish  Reader. 

Spanish  1. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Grammar. — Hills  and  Ford's  First  Spanish  Course. 
Reading. — Alarcon's  El  Capitan  Veneno. 

Spanish  2. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Grammar. — Hills  and  Ford's  First   Spanish   Course,   com- 
pleted. 
Reading. — Supple's  Readings  in  South  American  History. 

Spanish  3. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
Composition  and  Letter  Writing. 

Literature. — Galdos'     Dona     Perfecta.      Valera's     Pepita 
Jimenez. 

Spanish  4. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Composition. — Advanced  Spanish  Composition. 
Literature. — Cervantes'    Don    Quixote.      Selections    frost 
Ibafiez's  Los  Cuatros  Jinetes  del  Apocalipsis. 
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Spanish  5. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester.     (Prerequi- 
site, Spanish.  2.) 

Commebctal  Spanish. — McHale's  Commercial  Spanish, 
Harrison's  Negocios  con  la  America  Espafiola. 

Spanish  6. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Commercial  Spanish. — Practice  in  Spanish  Commercial 
Correspondence.  Graham  and  Oliver's  Spanish  Commercial 
Practice  Connected  with  the  Export  and  Import  Trade, 
Part  One. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Director  Garrity. 
Director  Utley. 

I.  Gymnasium 
Director  Utley. 
All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are 
required  to  take  three  years  of  class  work  in  the  Gymnasium. 
All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  are  re- 
quired to  take  two  years  of  class  work  in  the  Gymnasium. 
Exceptions  are  made  from  the  above  requirements:  (1)  In 
case  of  students  who  present  certificates  of  work  done  in  other 
institutions  of  like  standing  with  Wake  Forest  College.  (2) 
In  case  of  students  whose  total  time  of  residence  in  Wake 
Forest  College  is  less  than  the  requirements  stated  above. 

Until  the  Senior  year  of  his  college  course  every  student 
not  excused  by  the  Faculty  on  the  advice  of  the  Medical 
Examiner  must  register  for  work  in  Physical  Education. 
In  case  of  twelve  unexcused  absences,  the  student  will  auto- 
matically cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  student  body. 

Absences  from  class  will  be  excused  only  when  permission 
is  allowed  in  advance  by  Dean  or  Director,  or  when  excuse 
is  granted  by  the  College  Physician. 

1. — Excuses  for  absences  must  be  presented  to  the  Director 
during  the  month  in  which  the  absence  occurs  otherwise  the 
absence  will  be  considered  as  unexcused  and  three  points 
deducted  from  the  student's  grade. 
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For  every  unexcused  absence  from  class,  three  points  will 
be  deducted  from  the  student's  grade,  and  such  an  absence 
can  not  be  made  up. 

2. — Excused  absences,  with,  the  exception  of  those  caused 
by  sickness  of  a  week  or  more  duration,  must  be  made  up 
before  the  end  of  the  term  or  else  they  will  be  considered  as 
unexcused  and  three  points  deducted  from  the  student's 
grade. 

A  student  whose  grade  for  any  term  is  below  60  will  not 
be  given  credit  for  any  part  of  the  term's  work. 

A  student  who  receives  a  grade  between  60  and  70  will  be 
given  credit  for  only  one-half  of  the  term's  work. 

Within  two  weeks  after  the  opening  of  every  session  every 
student  is  required  to  present  himself  to  the  College  Physi- 
cians for  medical  examination,  and  report  of  defects  revealed 
by  this  examination  will  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 
Within  three  weeks  after  his  first  matriculation  every  stu- 
dent is  required  to  present  himself  to  the  Director  of  the 
Gymnasium  for  physical  examination. 

An  extra  fee  of  $1  will  be  charged  for  medical  and  physical 
examinations  after  expiration  of  the  above  periods. 

Students  who  have  not  reported  for  physical  and  medical 
examinations  will  not  be  allowed  to  register  for  class  work 
in  the  Gymnasium. 

3. — Classes  every  day  5th,  6th,  and  7th  periods,  and  at  the 
4th  period  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  Special 
class  for  advanced  work,  4:30  to  5:30  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday.  Classes  in  boxing  and  wrestling  4:30  to  5:30  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Saturday  from  9:10  to  12  the  gym- 
nasium will  be  open  for  men  who  desire  to  play  basketball. 
Students  are  graded  as  in  other  departments  of  the  College, 
and  these  grades  are  reckoned  in  making  up  the  general 
average. 
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II.  Athletics 
Director  Garrity. 

Mass  athletics  has  heen  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  Col- 
lege. It  is  the  desire  of  the  College  that  all  students 
in  the  institution  may  have  the  benefit  of  outdoor  sports, 
and  of  coaching  in  the  major  sports  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves especially  interested.  Special  attention  is  required, 
however,  for  the  varsity  teams  during  their  seasons. 
Eules  of  eligibility  will  be  found  on  page  forty-nine. 

Coaching  Course  for  Teachers. — This  course  deals  with 
both  theory  and  practice  of  the  major  sports,  foot-ball,  basket 
ball,  track,  and  baseball.  The  work  of  this  course  is  out- 
lined primarily  for  teachers  and  is  required  for  all  students 
who  are  applying  for  State  Teachers  Certificates.  It  is  to 
be  taken  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  3  years  required  in  gymnasium. 
Practice  will  also  be  required  in  directing  gymnasium 
classes  and  calisthenic  exercises.  Four  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  year. 


PHYSICS 

Professor  Lake. 
Associate  Professor  Speas. 

Course  1. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  two  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  4 
semester  hours. 

This  is  a  general  course  in  College  Physics.  It  presumes 
no  previous  knowledge  of  Physics. 

In  this  course  stress  is  laid  on  the  practical  applications 
of  Physics.  Lectures  are  freely  illustrated  by  means  of 
demonstrations,  experiments,  and  lantern  slides. 

Text-book. — A  Text  Book  of  Physics  by  Spinney. 
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Course  2. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  two  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  4 
semester  hours. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  1.  It  covers  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism,  Sound  and  Light. 

Course  3. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  four  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  5 
semester  hours. 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  high  school  Phys- 
ics, although  this  is  not  a  prerequisite.  A  working  knowl- 
edge of  Trigonometry  is  required.  It  is  a  course  in  General 
Physics  more  advanced  than  Courses  1  and  2.  It  satisfies 
the  requirements  for  medical  students,  and  is  intended  for 
those  students  who  wish  to  prosecute  their  studies  further. 
It  covers  Mechanics,  "Wave  Motion  and  Sound. 

Text-books. — Kimball's  College  Physics,  Revised  Edition. 
Ames  and  Bliss'  Manual. 

Course  4. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  four  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  5 
semester  hours. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  3.  It  covers  Heat, 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and  Light. 

Course  5. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  four  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  5 
semester  hours. 

This  is  a  course  in  Mechanics.  Prerequisites  for  the  course 
are  Physics  3  and  4,  and  Calculus. 

Course  6. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  four  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  5 
semester  hours. 

This  is  a  somewhat  advanced  course  in  Light,  Heat  and 
Thermodynamics,  or  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Course  5, 
prerequisite. 
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Course  7. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  four  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  5 
semester  hours. 

This  is  a  course  in  Applied  Electricity.  Lectures  include 
the  fundamental  underlying  principles  of  the  electric  cir- 
cuit. In  the  laboratory  course  experiments  are  given  in 
electrical  measurements,  such  as  galvanometer  work,  meas- 
urements of  resistance,  inductance,  and  capacity.  Prerequi- 
site, College  Physics. 

Course  8. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  four  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  5 
semester  hours. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  7.  It  treats  of 
direct  and  alternating  current  machinery  and  of  the  trans- 
mission and  distribution  of  electric  power.  In  the  laboratory 
course  practical  tests  are  made  on  dynamos,  motors,  and 
transformers. 

Course  9. — Astronomy. — Two  hour  a  week  for  lectures  and 
recitations,  and  two  hours  a  week  for  outdoor  and  observa- 
tory work.    Credit,  3  semester  hours. 

The  aim  of  this  course  in  General  Astronomy  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  solar  system, 
with  stellar  facts  and  cosmic  theories,  and  to  give  him  a 
broad  conception  of  the  material  universe.  Lectures  are 
illustrated  by  the  use  of  lantern  slides,  and  by  the  Cosmoid, 
a  circle  of  adjustable  circles  devised  by  the  late  Professor 
Lanneau. 

The  Observatory  is  well  equipped.  Its  5-inch  telescope  is 
unusually  complete  in  adjusting  gear,  is  equatorially 
mounted,  and  is  moved  by  clock-work  to  synchronize  with 
the  stars.  The  more  important  attachments  are:  a  Helio- 
scope, a  Filar-Position  Micrometer,  and  a  Grating  Spec- 
troscope. 

Course  10. — Continuation  of  Course  9.  Credit,  3  semester 
hours. 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND   PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Reid. 

Course    1. — Introductory    Psychology. — First    semester,    3 
hours.    Three  sections. 

A  systematic  study  of  scientific  psychology.  Required  of 
all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor 
of  Science.  Sophomore  standing  required  for  admission. 
Prerequisite  to  further  work  in  psychology,  to  philosophy, 
and  to  education. 

Course    3. — Experimental    Psychology. — First    semester,    3 
hours. 

A  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  designed  to  introduce  the 
student  to  scientific  psychological  experiments. 

Course  4. — General  Psychology. — Second  semester,  3  hours. 
A  study  of  animal  psychology,  abnormal  psychology,  and 
of   child  psychology. 

Course  5. — General  Psychology. — First  semester,  3  hours. 

A  study  of  social  psychology,  and  of  applied  psychology. 
This  course  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  ministers, 
teachers,  and  those  taking  their  degree  in  the  social  science 
group. 

Course  6. — Introductory   Philosophy. — Second   semester,    3 
hours. 

A  course  designed  to  introduce  to  the  student  the  major 
systems  of  Philosophy,  from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  present 
time. 

Course  7. — Ancient  Philosophy. — First   semester,  3  hours. 
A  careful  examination  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  thought, 
philosophical  and  religious. 

Course  8. — Modern  Philosophy. — Second  Semester,  3  hours. 
Development  of  modern  philosophy  from  the  standpoints  of 
scientific,  political  and  religious  tendencies. 

[93] 
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Coubse  10. — Logic. — Second  semester,  3  hours. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  principles  of  inductive  and  de- 
ductive reasoning,  with  exercises  and  analysis  of  argument. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Pearson. 
Assistant  Professor  Cheney. 
Instructor  Clonts. 

History 

Coueses  1-2. — Modern  and  Contemporaneous. — Monday, 
"Wednesday  and  Friday. 

A  study  of  Europe  from  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Industrial  Revolution  to  the  present  day,  with  attention  to 
Asia,  Africa  and  the  Americas  ns  they  affect  European  situ- 
ations. The  aim  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  world 
of  today  in  its  economic  and  social  as  well  as  its  political 
aspects.  Geography  is  emphasized  through  map-making. 
A  liberal  amount  of  parallel  reading  in  books  and  current 
periodicals  is  required.  Prescribed  in  the  Freshman  year 
for  the  B.S.  in  Commerce  and  in  the  Freshman  or  the  Soph- 
omore year  for  all  other  degrees. 

Courses  3-4. — The  United  States  to  1876. — Tuesday  and 
Thursday  and  one  other  hour  to  be  arranged. 

A  general  course  designed  to  supplement  History  1-2  and 
also  to  prepare  the  student  for  more  advanced  work.  The 
required  textbook  is  reinforced  by  daily  lectures  and  weekly 
oral  reports  on  collateral  readings  made  individually. 

Coueses  5-6. — England  through  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  (A  third  optional  hour  devoted 
to  constitutional  history  may  be  added.) 
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A  political  and  social  survey,  with  some  attention  to 
important  continental  movements.  Students  taking  major 
work  in  English  should  select  this  course. 

Cottbses  7-8. — Mediaeval   and  Early  Modern  Europe. — Tues- 
day and  Thursday. 

A  study  of  periods  and  topics  selected  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  class.  Recommended  to  students  majoring  in 
the  Civics,  Education  and  Ministry  groups. 

Cotjeses  9-10. — The     United   States   since   1860. — Monday, 
"Wednesday,  Friday. 

Intended  primarily  for  those  who  are  majoring  in  History 
and  who  have  passed  History  1-2  and  History  3-4.  Lectures 
and  term  papers. 

Government 

Couese  1. — The  National  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

A  textbook  course  primarily  but  including  also  discussion 
of  current  topics  and  tendencies,  and  practice  in  the  use  of 
Government  publications.    Prerequisite,  History  1-2. 

Couese  2. — State  and  Local. — Monday,  "Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day. 

A  continuation  of  Government  1  and  similarly  conducted. 
The  illustrations  are  drawn  chiefly  from  North  Carolina. 

Couese  3. — Social  Legislation. — Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  social  legislation  and  an 
analysis  of  typical  laws  with  reference  to  these  principles 
and  the  practical  situations  with  which  the  laws  are 
designed  to  cope.    Philosophy  5  should  precede  this  course. 

Couese  4. — The    Governments    of    Europe. — Tuesday    and 
Thursday. 

The  salient  features  of  selected  countries. 

Economics 

Coueses  1-2. — Principles  of  Economics. — Monday,  "Wednes- 
day and  Friday. 
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An  introduction  to  the  science  of  economics,  and  to  the 
practical  application  of  economics  in  public  and  private  life. 
Required  for  the  B.A.  in  Civics,  and  the  B.S-  in  Commerce 
in  the  Sophomore  year,  and  for  the  LL.B.  in  the  Junior  year. 
Prerequisite,   History   1-2. 

Course    21. — Economic    Geography. — Monday,    Wednesday 
and  Friday. 

A  study  of  the  economic  development  of  the  principal  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  districts  of  the  world:  North  and 
South  America,  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  topographical  and  climatic  conditions. 

Course    22. — Foreign    Trade. — Monday,     Wednesday    and 
Friday. 

The  trade  relations  between  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world;  the  forces  governing  import  and  export  markets; 
the  means  by  which  the  international  exchange  of  goods  is 
effected.     Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2. 

Courses  23-24. — Accounting. — Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Sat- 
urday. 

Principles  and  conventions  of  accounting  methods;  con- 
struction and  interpretation  of  balance  sheets  and  income 
statements;  accounting  for  amortization,  depreciation  and 
special  reserves.     Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2. 

Course  25. — Business  Economics. — Tuesday  and  Thursday 
(1:30),  and  Tuesday  (2:30). 

The  application  of  economic  principles  to  modern  business 
problems,  including  transportation,  insurance,  credits  and 
collections,  and  business  forecasts.  Prerequisite,  Econo- 
mics  1-2. 

Course    26. — Business    Finance. — Tuesday    and    Thursday 
(1:30),  and  Tuesday  (2:30). 

A  study  of  the  financial  organization  of  corporations, 
methods  of  current  financing  by  corporations  and  by  indi- 
vidually-owned concerns;  administration  of  income.  Pre- 
requisite, Economics  1-2. 

[Advanced  courses  other  than  the  above  will  be  given  in 
1924-25.] 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

William  L.  Poteat,  M.A.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Needham  Y.  Gullet,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law,  and  Dean  of 

the  Department. 
Edgab  W.  Timberlake,  Jr.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 
R.  B.  White,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Law. 
C.  C.  Peabson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science. 
C.  B.  Chenet,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Science. 

Admission 


Select 
One 


8  or  10  hours 


PRELIMINARY  ACADEMIC  COURSE  IN    COLLEGE 

For  admission  to  the  School  of  Law,  candidates  for  the 
LL.B.  degree  must,  in  addition  to  the  entrance  requirements 
prescribed  for  the  degree,  have  completed  one  year  of  aca- 
demic work  in  college,  as  follows : 

English  1-2  6  hours 

Mathematics  1-2  6  hours 

Bible   6  hours 

'Biology  1-2 8  hours" 

Chemistry  1-2   10  hours 

Physics  A-B 8  hours 

Physics  1-2 10  hours 

Surveying 10  hours 

Latin  A-B 10  hours 

Latin  1-2 10  hours 

Greek  1-2 10  hours 

French  1-2   6  hours 

German  1-2   6  hours 

Spanish  1-2 6  hours 

Biology  7-8 4  hours 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. — Applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  advanced  standing  as  members  of  the  second-year 
class  must  meet  the  educational  requirements  specified  for 
admission  to  the  first-year  class,  and  must  pass  satisfactory 
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examinations  on  all  the  law  work  of  the  first  year.  Those 
having  license  to  practice  law  or  coming  from  other  law 
schools  of  approved  standing  will  be  admitted  without 
examination. 

Admission  as  Special  Students. — Applicants  of  mature  age 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  be  admitted  to  the 
School  of  Law  as  special  students,  and  may  elect  such  work 
as  they  desire,  subject  to  the  permission  of  the  professors 
whose  subjects  are  selected,  but  they  shall  not  be  candidates 
for  a  degree. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

The  courses  of  instruction  extend  through  three  years  of 
nine  months  each.  The  object  of  the  School  of  Law  is  to  afford 
a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
common  law  of  England  as  modified  by  the  statutes  of  the 
State.  The  method  of  instruction  involves  the  diligent  study 
of  text-books,  selected  cases,  lectures,  discussions,  and  quizzes. 

FIRST    YEAR 

Course  1. — Five  hours  a  week. 

First  Semester. — Blackstone's  Commentaries,  selected  cases. 

Course  2. — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second  Semester. — Clark  &  Marshall's  Criminal  Law,  Stat- 
utory Crimes;  Norton  on  Negotiable  Instruments.  Tiffany 
on  Sales,  selected  cases. 

Professor  Oulley. 

Course  3. — Five  hours  a  week. 

First  Semester. — Clark  on  Contracts,  Mechem's  Outlines  of 
Agency,  selected  cases. 

Course  4. — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second  Semester. — Bigelow  on  Torts,  Dobie  on  Bailments 
and  Carriers,  selected  cases. 

Professor  TimberlaJce. 
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Course  5. — Five  hours  a  week. 

First  Semester. — Long's  Domestic  Relations,  Croswell  on 
Administrators,  eelected  cases. 

Course  6. — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second  Semester. — Gardner  on  Wills,  Cooley's  Constitu- 
tional Law,  Connor  and  Cheshire's  Constitution  of  North 
Carolina. 

Professor  White. 

History  1-2. — Three  hours  a  week. — Both  semesters. 

Professor  Pearson. 

SECOND   YEAR 

Course  7. — Five  hours  a  week. 

First  Semester Common  Lavr  and  Equity  Pleading.    The 

Code  of  Civil  Procedure  and  Practice,  selected  cases. 

Course  8. — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second  Semester. — Hughes  on  Evidence,  selected  cases. 
Brief-making. 

Professor  Qulley. 

Course  9. — Five  hours  a  week. 

First  Semester. — Minor  and  Wurts  on  Real  Property,  Con- 
veyancing, selected  cases. 

Course  10. — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second  Semester. — Clark  on  Corporations,  Cooley  on  Munic- 
ipal Corporations,  selected  cases. 

Professor  Timberlake. 

Course  11. — Five  hours  a  week. 

First  Semester. — Bispham's  Equity,  Liens,  selected  cases. 

Course  12. — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second  Semester. — Gilmore  on  Partnership,  Vance  on  In- 
surance, selected  cases. 

Professor  White. 
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Economics  1-2. — Three  hours  a  week. — Both  semesters. 

Professor  Pearson. 

THIRD   YEAB 

Course  13. — Five  hours  a  week. 

First  Semester. — Clark's  Criminal  Procedure,  Bryant  on 
Code  Pleading,  Long  on  Federal  Procedure,  selected  cases. 

Course  14. — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second  Semester. — Childs  on  Guaranty  and  Suretyship, 
Hale  on  Damages,  selected  cases. 

Professor  White. 

Course  15. — Five  hours  a  week. 

First  Semester. — Minor  on  Conflict  of  Laws,  Davis'  Ele- 
ments of  International  Law,  selected  cases. 

Course  16. — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second  Semester — Hughes  on  Admiralty,  Howe's  Civil 
Law,  Tiffany  on  Banking,  Sharswood's  Legal  Ethics,  selected 
cases. 

Professor  Timberlalce. 

Bible,  6  hours. 

Constitutional  Government. — Three  hours  a  week. — Both 
semesters. 

Professor  Pearson. 

Examinations 

Thorough  written  examinations  are  held  when  a  subject 
is  completed,  and  at  the  end  of  each  semester  an  examination 
is  given  on  the  whole  work  of  the  semester. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  is  conferred  by 
the  College  on  applicants  who  have  successfully  completed 
the  whole  work  of  the  School  of  Law,  together  with  the 
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academic  college  work  indicated  above.  No  student  is  allowed 
to  graduate  except  after  four  years  of  actual  resident  study, 
except  in  case  of  admission  to  advanced  standing. 

Practice  Courts 

Practice  courts  are  held  on  Thursday  night.  All  students 
are  required  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  work.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  courts  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  all 
the  details  of  actions,  both  civil  and  criminal,  from  the  issu- 
ing of  process  to  final  judgment. 

The  Library 

In  a  room  adjoining  the  lecture  room  is  the  law  library. 
This  is  open  every  afternoon  to  enable  students  to  consult 
the  various  authorities  on  subjects  under  consideration. 

Expenses 

Students  in  the  Law  School  pay  the  same  tuition  and  fees 
as  other  college  students  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  privi- 
leges, and  they  may,  without  extra  charge,  take  work  in 
other  college  classes. 

Summer  School  of  Law 
The  Summer  School  of  Law  begins  on  the  third  day  of 
June,  and  continues  till  the  Supreme  Court  examination, 
August  20th.    For  details  see  page  119. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

William  L.  Poteat,  LL.D.,  President. 

Thtjbman  D.  Kitchin,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Pharmacology. 

Chables  Phillips,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Physical 
Diagnosis. 

Hebbebt  M.  Vann,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

W.  F.  Taylob,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry 
and  Bacteriology. 

C.  E.  Wilson,  B.A.,  MA.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology. 

R.  K.  Charles,  Assistant  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 

E.  C.  Bennett,  Assistant  in  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

J.  L.  Young,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

W.  H.  Dbeweby,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

W.  L.  P.  McBbide,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

J.  C.  Casstevens,  Librarian. 

Aim  and  Scope. — The  School  of  Medicine  was  established 
in  May,  1902.  It  combines  three  years  of  academic  training 
with  two  years  of  medical  training  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
serve the  advantages  of  each,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it 
possible  for  students  to  graduate  with  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree and  the  medical  degree  in  seven  years.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  this  work  the  College  confers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Medicine,  which  admits  the  student  to  the  third 
year  in  a  medical  college.  Thus  time  and  expense  are  saved 
by  this  combination. 

This  School  undertakes  to  teach  only  those  branches  of 
medicine  which  can  be  taught  as  thoroughly  in  the  small 
village  as  in  the  large  city,  namely,  the  laboratory  studies  in 
medicine,  which  form  the  pure  science  foundation  of  the 
professional  course.  These  branches  are :  Anatomy,  Physiol- 
ogy,  Physiological   Chemistry,   Physical   Diagnosis,    Minor 
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Surgery,  Pharmacology,  Toxicology  and  Pharmacy,  Histol- 
ogy, Embryology,  Bacteriology,  and  Pathology. 

Recognition. — Certificates  of  recommendation  for  advanced 
standing  in  medical  colleges  are  given  to  those  students  only 
who  have  completed  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine,  or 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  two-year  medical  course.  Such 
students  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing  without  examina- 
tion in  medical  colleges  proper. 

Requirements  for  Admission. — The  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  College  are  set  out  at  page  25. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine 
are  set  out  on  pages  28  and  29. 

Equipment.  —  The  School  of  Medicine  is  adequately 
equipped  with  suitable  laboratories,  apparatus  and  material. 
The  Alumni  Building,  constructed  especially  for  laboratory 
purposes,  is  65  by  80  feet,  and  three  stories  high.  In  it  are 
the  Anatomical,  Physiological,  Histological,  Embryological, 
Bacteriological,  Pathological,  Biological,  Bio-chemical,  Phar- 
macological, and  Toxicological  laboratories.  Besides  these 
there  are  private  laboratories  for  the  professors. 

A  Medical  Society  has  been  instituted  in  which,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Departments  of  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Pathology,  and  Pharmacology,  students  are  required  to  meet 
for  discussion  of  published  papers,  and  to  prepare  papers  on 
the  subject  assigned  for  the  month.  All  students  have  access 
to  the  leading  scientific  journals  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
the  above-mentioned  departments. 

A  Medical  Library  of  reference  volumes  and  important 
journals,  maintained  by  the  William  Edgar  Marshall  Me- 
morial  Fund    and   the   Bryan    Spivey   Bazemore   Memorial 
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Fund,  is  in  the  medical  building  in  charge  of  a  special 
librarian.  Students  are  required  from  time  to  time  to 
abstract  and  discuss  important  topics  treated  in  the  various 
journals. 

Expenses. — 

Tuit'on  per  semester $50.00 

Matriculation  fees  per  semester 27.50 

Laboiatory  fees  per  semester 22.50 

Students  who  complete  their  registration  on  the  first  or 
second  day  of  the  term  will  be  allowed  a  discount  of  $5.00 
on  the  matriculation  fees. 

Department  of  Anatomy 

Professor  Herbert  M.  Vann. 
Assistant  J.  L.  Young. 

First  Yeas 

Course  1. — Gross  Anatomy  Osteology. — Twenty-two  hours  per 
week  for  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  session.  All  of  the  bones 
of  the  body  are  carefully  studied  in  detail. 

Gross  Anatomy  Laboratory. — Dissection  of  the  entire  body. 
Twenty-two  hours  per  week  with  recitations  fourteen  weeks  in 
the  first  semester  end  fourteen  weeks  in  second  semester. 

Gross  Anatomy  of  the  General  Nervous  System  and  Sympa- 
thetic System. — Twenty-two  hours  per  week  the  last  four  weeks 
in  the  second  semester.  Gross  sections  of  the  brain  and  cord  are 
distributed  among  the  students  and  drawings  are  made  by  each. 

Text-books. — Gray's  Text,  Cunningham's  Dissectors. 

Second  Year 

'Course  2. — Applied  Anatomy. — Iu  this  course  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  review  the  anatomy  of  the  entire  body  from  a  practical 
standpoint  and  to  make  special  dissections  of  different  parts  and 
study  cross-sections  of  the  body  through  different  regions.  Two 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Text-book. — Davis,  and  Campbell. 

Course  3. — Minor  Surgery. — Instruction  in  bandaging  and 
minor  surgery  two  hours  per  week  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Text-book. — Stewart,  and  Wharton. 
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Elective  Work. — Special  injections  for  dissections  and  facilities 
for  research  work  will  be  provided  for  students  wishing  to  do 
advanced  work  in  anatomy. 

Department  of  Embryology  and  Histology 

Associate  Professor  Wilson. 
Assistant  B.  E.  Charles. 

First  Yeab 
Coubse  1. — Embryology. — A  comparative  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  vertebrate  animals  and  man,  including  germ 
cells,  fertilization,  cleavage,  formation  of  the  germ  layers, 
total  membranes,  development  of  organs  and  systems,  and 
abnormalities  of  development.  Prepared  slides  of  chick  and 
pig  embryos  are  loaned  to  the  student.  Specimens  of  human 
embryos  and  foetuses  are  used  for  demonstration.  Two 
lectures  and  five  hours  laboratory  per  week  the  first 
semester. 

Text-book. — Frentiss-Arey — Text-book  of  Embryology. 

Reference  Texts. 
Lillie. — The  development  of  the  chick. 
Keibel  and  Mall. — Human  Embryology. 
McMurrich. — The  Development  of  the  Human  Body. 

Associate  Professor  Wilson. 

Course  2. — Histology. — The  first  part  of  the  course  is  taken 
up  with  the  study  of  the  elementary  tissues  of  the  body. 
This  is  followed  by  the  microscopic  structure  of  human 
organs.  Prepared  slides  of  human  organs  are  loaned  to  the 
student,  each  member  being  provided  with  a  complete  set. 
The  course  includes  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  last  part  consists  of  detailed  work  on  the 
nerve  fibre  tracts.  Two  hours  per  week  lecture  and  quizz  and 
six  hours  laboratory  per  week  the  second  semester. 

Text-book. — Jordan — A   Text-book   of   Histology. 

Reference  Texts. 
Piersol. — Normal  Histology. 
Lewis  and  Stohr. — A  Text-book  of  Histology. 
Ranson. — The  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Associate  Professor  Wilson. 
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Department  of  Pathology 

Professor  Charles  Phillips. 
Assistant  W.  P.  L.  McBride. 
Course  1. — Pathology. — Three  hours  a  "week  for  lectures  and 
six  hours  laboratory  work  throughout  the  year  are  required. 
Lectures  will  be  illustrated  as  far  as  possible  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  gross  and  microscopic  specimens  and  the  use  of  the 
stereopticon. 

The  course  comprises  (a)  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  in 
general  and  special  pathology  with  detailed  gross  and  micro- 
scopical study  of  all  material  issued;  (&)  lectures  on  morbid 
anatomy,  physiology  and  metabolism;  (c)  lectures  and  dem- 
onstrations in  parasitology;  (d)  lectures  and  demonstrations 
in  infection  and  immunity;  (e)  demonstrations  and  personal 
instruction  in  the  simpler  methods  of  pathological  technic  so 
far  as  time  and  fresh  material  allows,  including  autopsies 
when  obtainable. 

Close  alliance  with  the  courses  in  Bacteriology  and  Physio- 
logical Chemistry  is  obtained  in  coordination  of  pathological 
studies. 
Text-book. — A  Text  Book  of  Pathology,  MacCallum. 
Reference  Books. — A  Text  Book  of  Pathology,  Stengel  and  Pox; 
A  Text  Book  of  Pathology,  Delafield  and  Prudden;  Manual 
of  Pathology,  McConnell;  Text  Book  of  Pathology,  Adami 
and  McCrae;  Practical  Physiological  Chemistry,  Hawk; 
Principles  of  Pathologic  Histology,  Mallory;  Pathological 
Technique,  Mallory  and  Wright;  Chemical  Pathology,  Wells; 
the  standard  journals  of  Pathology  on  file  in  the  Medical 
Library. 

Course  2. — Physical  Diagnosis. — Two  hours  weekly  through- 
out the  year.  Instruction  is  devoted  to  the  fundamental 
principles  and  methods  of  physical  examination,  together 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  normal  subject.  As  far  as 
material  permits  clinical  cases  illustrative  of  the  conditions 
studied  are  shown.  Each  student  is  required  to  purchase 
a  stethoscope  and  learn  its  use  on  available  subjects. 

Text-book. — Physical  Diagnosis,  Rose. 

Refence  Books. — Physical  Diagnosas,  DaCosta;  Diseases 
of  the  Chest,  Norris  &  Landers;  Physical  Diagnosis,  Cabot. 
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Physiology  and  Pharmacology 

Professor  Kitchin. 
Assistant  E.  C.  Bennett. 

First  Yeab. 

Coubse  1. — Physiology. — Two  hours  of  lecture,  or  quiz,  per 
week  throughout  the  first  year.  Lectures  deal  with  blood,  lymph, 
the  circulatory  and  respiratory  systems. 

Text-book. — Howell,  Burton-Opitz. 

Second  Year. 

Coubse  2. — Advanced  Physiology. — Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work.  The  subjects  taken  up  include  the  nerve,  muscle,  digestion, 
secretion,  excretion,  metabolism,  and  nutrition,  the  central  nerv- 
ous system,  and  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

This  laboratory  course  consists  of  the  performance  of  the  im- 
portant fundamental  experiments  in  physiology.  The  class  works 
in  groups  of  two,  and  each  group  is  supplied  with  necessary  ap- 
paratus. Each  student  is  required  to  preserve  a  record  of  his  ex- 
periments and  observations  in  a  note-book.  This  note-book  is 
examined  and  criticised  weekly  and  constitutes  part  of  the  work 
on  which  his  grade  is  based.  Opportunities  are  offered  for  phsio- 
logical  research  to  those  students  who  are  properly  equipped. 
The  final  examination  is  both  written  and  practical. 

Text-book. — Howell,  Burton-Opitz. 

Course  3. — Pharmacology. — A  course  of  lectures  and  recitations 
of  two  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.  Here,  especial  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  physiological  action  of  drugs  and  other 
remedial  agents  upon  the  normal  organism.  Drugs  are  studied  in 
groups,  and  thorough  observation  is  made  of  a  given  group  upon 
any  one  of  the  systems  of  the  body.  For  example,  the  circulatory 
system  is  reviewed  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  physiologist;  then 
a  group  of  drugs,  as  digitalis,  strophanthus,  caffeine,  adrenalin, 
and  nitrites,  are  studied  in  detail  with  a  view  to  their  pharma- 
cological effect  upon  the  circulation. 

Laboratory  work  begins  in  the  second  semester  of  the  second 
year.     Six  hcurs  per  week.    Experimental  tests  upon  animals  by 
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each  student  show  the  effect  of  the  drug  which  has  been  pre- 
viously discussed  in  the  lecture  room.  Students  work  in  pairs,  as 
a  rule,  and  each  desk  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  equipment. 

Text-book. — Sollmann  and  Hare. 

Laboratory  Manual. — Sollmann. 

Course  4. — Pharmacy. — An  elementary  course  in  pharmacy  Is 
given  one  hour  per  week  through  the  second  semester  of  the  second 
measures,  incompatibles,  criticism  of  prescriptions  and  prescrip- 
tion writing,  and  the  use  of  official  preparations  are  dealt  with. 
Each  member  of  the  class  is  required  to  make  the  important  prep- 
arations  in  common  use. 

Text-book. — Thornton. 

Bacteriology  and  Physiological  Chemistry 

Professor  Walter  F.  Taylor. 
Assistant  W.  H.  Drewry. 

Course  1. — Bacteriology. — During  the  first  semester  of  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  Medical  Course  three  lectures  and  nine  hours  of 
laboratory  work  a  week  are  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  lecture 
course  covers  the  history  and  scope  of  bacteriology  and  the 
biology  of  bacteria,  with  a  thorough  course  in  the  theories  of 
immunity,  its  production,  and  its  relation  to  disease.  Much  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  various  serum  reactions  and  technique, 
and  the  action  of  toxins  and  anti-toxins.  All  of  the  important 
groups  of  disease  causing  bacteria  are  studied  by  each  student 
individually. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  preparation  of  the  various 
culture  media,  the  methods  of  sterilization  and  disinfection,  the 
cultivation  and  study  of  bacteria,  and  the  principles  of  the 
various  biologic  tests  and  staining  procedures.  The  laboratory 
course  includes  the  practical  application  of  bacteriology  to 
diagnosis,  and  each  student  is  required  to  become  familiar  with 
the  principles  and  technique  of  the  various  serological  reactions, 
such  as  the  Wassermann,  Widal,  and  other  serological  reactions. 

Text-book. — Text-hook  of  Bacteriology,  Hiss  and  Zinsser.    Mim- 
eographed Laboratory  Directions  in  Bacteriology,  Taylor. 
8 
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Reference  Books. — The  standard  journals  of  Bacteriology,  Hy- 
giene, and  Parasitology  on  file  in  the  Medical  Library;  General 
Bacteriology,  Jordan;  Pathologenic  Microorganisms,  Park- 
Williams;  Immune  Sera,  Bolduan;  "Laboratory  Course  in  Serum 
Study,"  Zinsser,  Hopkins  and  Ottenberg.  Hygiene  and  Preven- 
tive Medicine,  Rosenau;  Bacteriologic  Technique,  Eyre. 

Course  2. — Hygiene. — Two  hours  per  week  throughout  the  Fall 
Term.  This  course  consists  of  lectures  embracing  public  health; 
milk,  food,  and  water  supply;  the  control  of  communicable  dis- 
eases; vital  statistics,  and  industrial  and  personal  hygiene.  Each 
student  will  be  required  to  hand  in  a  brief  report  of  a  sanitary 
survey  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  he  lives. 

Course  3. — Physiological  Chemistry. — Three  hours  of  lecture  or 
recitation  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week  during 
the  second  semester  of  the  first  year  of  the  Medical  Course.  The 
lectures  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  carbohydrates,  fats, 
and  proteins;  enzymes,  and  processes  of  fermentation  and  diges- 
tion; the  chemistry  of  the  blood,  urine,  milk,  tissues,  and  secre- 
tions, and  the  end-products  of  metabolism. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive examination  of  the  substance  treated  in  the  text  and  lectures. 

Text-book. — Physiological  Chemistry,  Matthews;  Practical 
Physiological  Chemistry,  Hawk. 

Course  4. — Toxicology. — Laboratory  work;  two  hours  a  week 
through  half  the  second  semester.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  defi- 
nition and  grouping  of  poisons;  the  detection  of  poisons  in  mix- 
tures; the  properties  and  individual  tests  for  poisons;  the 
importance,  properties  and  detection  of  ptomaines. 

Before  completion  of  the  course  each  student  is  given  a  dif- 
ferent series  of  unknowns,  in  water,  fecal  matter,  or  gastric 
juice,  and  required  to  ascertain  by  analysis  the  contents  of  each. 

Text-books. — Detection  of  Poisons,  Autenrieth;  Laboratory 
Hotes  on  Toxicology,  Taylor. 
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THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

There  are  two  departments  of  the  Wake  Forest  Summer 
School,  the  department  of  Law  and  the  department  of  Aca- 
demic and  Normal  Instruction. 

I.  Law 

The  summer  work  in  this  department  begins  on  Tuesday, 
June  3,  and  closes  immediately  before  the  Supreme  Court 
examination  the  last  of  August. 

The  course  includes  the  following  subjects:  Blackstone, 
Equity,  Evidence,  Civil  Procedure,  Contracts,  Corporations, 
Real  Property,  Torts,  Constitution  of  United  States  and  of 
North  Carolina.     Two  lectures  daily,  two  hours  each. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  preparing  young  men  for  ex- 
amination on  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina. 

Students  completing  all  subjects  named  above  may  be 
credited  with  five  hours  on  the  B.A.  degree. 

The  fees  for  admission  to  all  courses  in  this  department 
are  twenty  dollars  tuition  and  five  dollars  matriculation, 
payable  in  advance. 

Further  information  may  be  had  by  application  to  Dean 
Gulley,  or  Secretary  Earnshaw. 

II.  Academic  and  Normal 

This  department  opens  on  June  16,  and  extends  to  July 
25,  inclusive;  second  session  July  26,  continuing  to  August 
30,  inclusive. 

Courses  for  collegiate  and  professional  credit  are  offered 
in  the  following  departments: — Biology,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing and  Penmanship,  Education,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  the 
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Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  Social  Science  (History, 
Economics,  Government),  Physics,  Psychology,  and  Eeligion. 

The  College  offers  credit  toward  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees 
upon  work  done  in  the  Summer  School. 

The  College  credit  for  the  work  of  the  regular  Summer 
School  of  six  weeks  is  six  semester  hours. 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
offers  full  credit  for  the  professional  courses  completed  in 
this  Summer  School. 

For  additional  information  address  the  President  of  the 
College  or  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School. 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  1923 


Master  of  Arts 
w.  O.  Kelley 


B.  L.  Andrews 

E.  H.  Barton 
S.  W.  Blount 
J.  P.  Boylin 

A..  H.  Bra  swell 

G.  A.  Briggs 

M.  S.  Brittain 

W.  D.  Brown 

H.  D.  Browning,  Jr. 

A.  M.  Burns,  Jr. 

F.  P.  Carter 

D.  M.  Castelloe 

A.  N.  CORPENING 

B.  M.  Crawford 
S.  M.  Crowder 
John  Dorsett 

E.  S.  Elliott 
T.  W.  Evans 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

J.  A.  Farthing 
C.  C.  Goode 

0.  K.  Goodwin 

T.  T.  Hamilton,  Jr. 
P.  V.  Hamrick 
A.  T.  Hawkins 
J.  C.  Lake 
E.  G.  Lee 
J.  L.  Lovelace 
R.  H.  McDowell 
G.  H.  Morton 
A.  M.  Moseley 
H.  P.  Naylor 

1.  C.  Pait 

M.  M.  Palmer 
R.  M.  Peele 
J.  R.  Pool 
T.  G.  Proctor,  Jr. 


P.  O.  Purser 
M.   L.   Robinson 
C.  N.  Royal 
Jerry  Sawyer 
R.  W.  Slate 
E.  L.  Spivey 
O.  M.  Staton 
V.  B.  Stringfield 
R.  B.   Tapp 
G.  C.  Teague 
W.  R.  Wallace 
W.  T.  Ward 
W.  P.  White,  Jr. 
S.  O.  Wilde 
E.  G.  Willis 
E.  E.  Wilson 
O.  W.  Wilson 
J.  C.  Young 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Medicine 


O.  W.  Bailey 
Dempsey  Barnes 
Tiffany  Barnes 
F.  W.  Carroll 
W.  G.  Chkvks 
B.  R.  Dodd 


W.  D.  Evans 
M.  W.  Gibson 
C.  M.  Gilmore 
G.  B.  Heckman 
A.  R.  Hod'je,  Jr. 
W.  A.  Johnson 


F.  B.  MacDonald 
V.  J.  Merola 
D.  F.  Moore 
J.  P.  Palermo 
J.  F.  Powers 
W.  G.  Smith 


Bachelor  of  Law 


R.  G.  Baiiey 

E.  A.  Gardner 

C.  D.  Peele 

G.  T.  Carswell 

T.  S.  Graham,  Jr. 

C.  P.  Pool 

H.  L.  Crutchfibld 

J.  R.  Knott 

C.  W.  Weathers 

C  B.  Deane 

J.  T.  Maddrey 

P.  C.  West 

F.  L.  Fulton 

T.  J.  Moss 

E.  T.  Williams 
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COMMENCEMENT,  1923 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  May  23 

3:30  p.  m.    Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Wednesday  Evening,  May  23 

8:30  p.  m.     The   Baccalaureate   Sermon. 

Rev.  M.  Ashby  Jones,  D.D.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Thursday  Morning,  May  24 

11:00  a.  m.    The  Annual  Address. 

Me.  John  Ebskine,  Ph.D.,  New  York  City. 
12:00  m.         Presentation  of  Medals. 

Euzelian  : 

Thomas  Dixon  Senior  Orator's  Medal,  to  E.  S.  Elliott. 
Allen  Orator's  Medal,  to  G.  H.  Moeton. 
Junior  Orator's  Medal,  to  R.  L.  Beck. 
Sophomore  Improvement  Medal,  to  J.  J.  Tablton. 
Freshman  Improvement  Medal,  to  L.  B.  Moselet. 

Philomathesian : 

Bowling  Medal  for  Oratory,  to  S.  N.  Lamb. 
Senior  Orator's  Medal,  to  J.  C.  Young. 
Junior  Orator's  Medal,  to  B.  T.  Jones. 
Shophomore  Debater's  Medal,  to  R.  E.  Whltfobd. 
Freshman  Improvement  Medal,  to  H.  S.  Hayes. 

Open  to  All  Students: 

Hubert  A.  Royster  Scholarship  and  Athletic  Medal,  to 
G.  B.  Heckman. 

Wake  Forest  Student  Essay  Medal,  to  W-  O.  Kelley. 

Wake  Forest  Student  Fiction  Medal,  to  I.  C.  Patt. 

Wake  Forest  Student  Poetry  Medal,  to  A.  W.  Pennington. 

Mac  Robinson  Medal  for  Research  in  Political  Science, 
to  W.  O.  Kelley. 

Lura  Baker  Paden  Medal  for  highest  average  in  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Science,  to  A.  M.  Bubns. 
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Thursday  Afternoon,  May  24 

2:30  p.  m.     Class  Day  Exercises. 

President,  T.  W.  Evans;  Vice-President,  H.  D. 
Browning,  Jr.;  Secretary,  E.  H.  Barton;  Treas- 
urer, T.  G.  Peoctob,  Jr.;  Historian,  G.  G.  Whit- 
akeh;  Orator,  E.  L.  Spivey;  Poet,  J.  R.  Knott; 
Prophet,  Jerry  Sawyer;  Testator,  F.  P.  Carter. 

6:00  p.  m.    Alumni  Dinner. 

8:30  p.  m.    Alumni  Address, 

Judge  John  H.  Kerr,  Class  1895,  Warrenton,  N.  C. 

9:30  p.  m.     Senior  Reception. 

Friday  Morning,  May  25 

11:00  a.  m.    Addresses   by    Representatives    of    the    Graduating 
Class. 
G.  H.  Morton:   "The  Menace  of  Nationalism." 
H.  P.  Naylor:    "The  White  Man's  Obligation." 
P.  O.  Purser:   "The  International  Mind." 
W.  R.  Wallace:    "The  Efficiency  of  the  American 

Government." 
E.  L.  Spivey:  "A  Challenge  to  Nprth  Carolina  Bap- 
tists." 
G.  W.  Blount:   "The  Christian  State." 

(A.  D.  Ward  Medal  presented  to  W.  R.  Wallace.) 

Baccaulaureate  Address: 
President  William  Louts  Poteat. 
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Graduate 

Name  Residence  Session 

Powell,    Julius    Carlyle    Duplin    5 

B.A.,    1916.     Bible,    History. 

Seniors— Class  of  1924 

Anderson,  Oscar  Daniel,  Jr Anderson,  8.  C 4 

Andrews,    Lee    Earl    Effingham,  Ga 4 

Berry,  Corum  Gaither   Burke   4 

Brewton,  William  Allan Buncombe   4 

Brooks,  Cullen  Paul   Robeson  4 

Caldwell,   Lawrence  McClure Catawba 1 

Cantrell,  John  Roland   Wake 4 

Daves,  Guy  Cleveland 4 

Dempsey,  Dancy  Spurgeon Bertie 5 

Earp,  Raymond  Elmore  Johnston    4 


Falls,   Tilden  Bryan    Cleveland 5 

Flanagan,  Arch  J Pitt    4 

Gore,  John  William  Richmond    2 

Greaves,  Richard  E Wake 2 

Griffin,  John  Emmett Union    4 

Gupton,  Bennett  Lee  Vance   4 

Hawkins,  Daniel  Reid  Rutherford   4 

Helms,  Jefferson  Bivins  Union    4 

Herring,  Robert  Hughes,  Jr Lee    4 

Hilburn,   John  Elmer Bladen    4 

Howard,  William  Clyde  Wake    3 

Howard,  William  Hill Catawba 4 

Ivey,  James  Houston,  Jr Talladega,  Ala 4 

King,  John  William Johnston    4 

Lamb,  Samuel  Nash   , Edgecombe    4 

McSwain,  Willliam  Lawrence Cleveland 4 

Mackie,  George  Carlyle   Yadkin   4 

Modlin,  George  Matthews    Pasquotank  4 
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Name  Residence  Session 

Moore,  Edwin  Hastings  Jefferson,  Ala 4 

Moore,  E.  V Cleveland 3 

Moore,  William  Dewey Prince  George,  Md. . .  4 

Muckle,  Coy  Madison  3 

Parker,  James  Mayon  Hertford 4 

Patterson,  Grady  Siler  Chatham    3 

Peacock,  William  Franklin,  Jr Toombs,  Ga 3 

Powers,  Frank  Poydras,  Jr Duplin 4 

Roberson,  James  Newton Alamance 4 

Shuf ord,  Clinton  Lockwood Buncombe   2 

Smith,  James  Brown  Chesterfield,   8.   C 2 

Stamey,  Monie   G Buncombe  4 

Stephens,  Carl  Spurgeon Wake 4 

Stile,  James  Kelley Graham 3 

Stines,  Ernest  Z Madison 4 

Townsend,  Carl  Mack    Columbus 4 

Tyndall,  Robert  Glenn Lenoir 3 

White,  James  Bruce   Anderson,   S.   C 2 

Williams,  Carver  Vann   Mecklenburg,  Va 4 

Wood,  Lloyd  Thomas Cherokee,  S.  C 4 

Wright,  Harry  Tucker  Nelson,  Ta 4 

Wyatt,  Walter  James,  Jr Pitt 4 

Wyre,  Berch  Eugene  Davidson   4 

Young,  Dao  Lin   Shantung,    China. ...   1 

Juniors — Class  of  1925 

Alderman,  Asa  Bennett Duplin    3 

Armstrong,  Frank  Alton Halifax 4 

Austin,  Jack  Elwood  Rowan    1 

Bailey,  Raymond  Graves Person    4 

Beach,  Joseph  William Union   3 

Biles,  Thomas  Hudson   Stanly 2 

Bland,  Daniel  Wayland   Pender   3 

Booe,  Brantley  Cleveland  Davie    3 

Burrell,  Victor  Gregory Union 3 
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Name  Residence  Session 

Cain,   Lillion   Wingate Bladen    3 

Covington,  Julius  Conn Chesterfield,  8.  C 3 

Crumpler,  James  Prior ; Cumberland    3 

Dail,  Joseph  Leroy   Chowan   3 

Davis,  Lemuel  Hardy  Carteret  3 

Duckett,  Virgil  Howard Buncombe   3 

Early,  William  Jackson Bertie 3 

Edwards,  Henry  Barry Halifax 3 

Fanning,  Emory  Moore  Buncombe   3 

Frye,  Thaddeus  Nathan   Moore   . . . 4 

Gardner,  Robert  A Cherokee,  8.  C 3 

Goebel,  Wallace  Barger Rowan    3 

Harrill,  William  Bunyan Cleveland    3 

Harris,  David  Hadley Montgomery   . . . 3 

Harris,  Lawrence  Wake    3 

Harris,  William  Lee Davidson  3 

Hayes,  Nelson  Appleton  Davidson   3 

Hunter,  John  Everett  Northampton    4 

Jones,  Morgan  McCove Bladen    3 

Karleskint,  Matthew   Bourbon,  Kan. 1 

Lake,  Isaac  Beverly Wake    3 

Lambert,  H.  Fletcher   Stanly    2 

Lewis,  Dockery  Durham Brunswick 3 

Long,  Robert  Polk  Mecklenburg 1 

McDowell,  Harold  Clyde Gaston    3 

Mallard,   Charlie  J Allendale,    8.    C 3 

Martin,   LeRoy   Brown Yadkin   3 

Melvin,  Broadus   Bladen 3 

Newton,  Ralph  Kenneth  Tazewell,  Ya 3 

Paschal,  Frank  Loton Chatham    3 

Peacock,  Leishman  Arnold   Wake    3 

Pearce,  Charles  Latell Bertie  3 

Preslar,  Carter  M Anson 3 

Reed,  Weston  Cosby Jackson    1 

Reitzel,  Rufus  Hurley Chatham    3 

Robinson,  Dempsey  Judson Nash  3 
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Name  Residence  Session 

Slate,  Benjamin  Franklin Stokes 3 

Small,  Milton  Bernard Chatham    3 

Tarlton,  J.  J Union   3 

Tarlton,  William  Valentine Union   3 

Vann,  Luther  Rochester Pittsylvania,  Va. ......  3 

Ward,  Claud  Duke  Pasquotank 3 

Williford,  Robhie  Earl Cumberland    3 

Woodward,  Julius  Arthur   Iredell    3 

Sophomores — Class  of  1926 

Adcock,  David  Filmore Wake 1 

Allen,  Robert  Trawic,  Jr Robeson  1 

Allred,  Richard  Speight Chatham    2 

Anderson,   James   P Halifax 2 

Arnold,  Henry  L Wake 3 

Aycock,  Andrew  Lewis  Warren 2 

Barbee,  Wallace  Risher Wake    2 

Barnes,  Bahnson  N Robeson  2 

Bauerlein,   George,   Jr Talladega,   Ala 2 

Blackwell,  Hoyt Lancaster,  S.  C 2 

Blanton,  Sankey  L Wake    2 

Bond,  Fred   T Chowan    3 

Bryant,  Kader  Eugene     Sampson    1 

Burroughs,  Edward  Otis,  Jr Pitt   2 

Cannady,  Everett  H Wake    1 

Carlton,  Thomas  Kern Rowan    2 

Caudle,  Theron  Lamar,  Jr Anson    2 

Cheves,  James  Edward  Franklin 2 

Cook,  Benjamin  Clarence Franklin 2 

Creech,  Edwin  Klutz Wayne    3 

Davis,  Atwell  L Iredell    2 

Davis,  John  Thomas  Kershaw,  S.  C 2 

Day,  Richard  Carlyle Yadkin 2 

Deaton,  Lonnie  Malachi  Montgomery   2 

DeLoatch,  Mahlon  Wingate Northampton    2 

Drake,  Ernest  Clifton Edgecombe    2 

Eakes,  James  Chandler Nash  ... 2 

Earp,  Cronje  Burnford Johnston    2 

Ellington,  Joe  Young Johnston   2 

Emmerson,  Fred  Bourbon,  Kan 1 

9 
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Ferrell,  David  Russell Harnett    2 

Floyd,   Francis   Wayland Robeson     1 

Foster,  Robert  Cletus Davie    2 

Gaddy,  James  Frank Wake 2 

Garrett,  Thomas  Rawdon Hertford    2 

Gaskill,  Julian  Thaddeus Carteret  2 

Gillespie,  Charles  Lee Rutherford    2 

Godfrey,  George  Bismark Pasquotank    2 

Griffin,  Edwin  R Union 2 

Hamrick,  Clifford  E Cleveland    2 

Haney,  James  Broadus Union   3 

Harrill,  Cline  V Cleveland    1 

Harris,  William  Gibson Scotland 2 

Henderson,  Grover  Cleveland Duplin    2 

Hollowell,  Claude  Velmont Gates 2 

Holmes,  Carroll  Ransom Pitt   2 

Holoman,  Mahlon  Browne Halifax    2 

Hopkins,  Julian   Setzer   Ashe   ... 2 

Hurst,  Adrian   Onslow   2 

Jamison,  Winfield  Fairbanks   Butte,    S.   Dak 1 

Jarratt,   John   Franklin Davidson   2 

Johnson,  Hubert  Wade  Wake    2 

Johnson,  John  Hicks    Wake    2 

Joyner,  John  Bruce  Hertford    2 

Ketner,  Fred  Yadkin  Rowan    1 

Lewis  C.  R Pender 2 

Liles,  Marcus  Bruce Union  2 

Lowder,  Hurley  C Stanly 2 

McDuffie,  Stephen  A Robeson  2 

McGregor,   John   Carlton Franklin 4 

Mclntyre,  Stephen,  Jr Robeson  2 

Mclver,    Wilbur   LeRoy Lee    2 

Maddrey,  Charles  Gordon   Northampton    2 

Martin,  William  Coda Randolph 2 

Masten,  John  C,  Jr Forsyth    . . . 2 

Mills,  Carl  A Cabarrus    2 

Mitchell,   Wiley  Francis Franklin    4 

Morgan,   Leonard   Lafayette Rutherford   1 
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Morgan,  William  Watson Buncombe    3 

Morse,  William  Clarence,  Jr Pasquotank    2 

Moseley,   Lilburn   Burke    Dallas,  Ala 2 

Mui,  Kwong  Lam  China   2 


Norment,  Owen  Lennon  Columbus 


Peacock,  Edward  Spurgeon Toombs,  Ga 2 

Pippin,  Allen  Alf ord,  Jr Wake    3 

Pope,  Henry  Theodore Robeson  2 

Powell,  William  Lee Granville  2 

Powers,  James  Oscar Duplin    2 

Pugh,  Robert  Lee Craven   3 

Rackley,  Blanie  Green Wayne    2 

Reed,  William  Owen   Henderson 2 

Richardson,  William  P Clarendon,  S.  C 2 

Sawyer,  James  Bray  Camden    2 

Sentelle,  Richard  Ennis,  Jr Edgecombe    3 

Slate,  Marvin  Longworth Guilford 2 

Smith,  Ray  Arthur Stanly 2 

Snuggs,  Henry  Lawrence Stanly 2 

Speir,  Montgomery  T Pitt   2 

Spivey,  Charles  Gordon  Buncombe   2 

Stamps,  George  Ruffin   Franklin    2 

Strickland,  Paul  Franklin 2 

Strother,  Staton  Stallings Wilson   1 

Tatum,    Samuel   C Rowan    2 

Timberlake,  Baxter  H Wake    3 

Tolar,  John  Lamar Dillon,    S.   C 2 

Tolar,  Thomas  Lancelow Dillon,   S.   C 2 

Trammel,  Charles  Buf ord  Rutherford    1 

Trimm,  James  Robert   Mecklenburg,  Va.   ...  2 

Ware,  James  Hunter  Gaston    1 

Whitaker,  Martin  Dewey Rutherford   2 

White,  John  Fernander  Chowan   3 

Wilkerson,  Edwin  Mitchell Pitt   2 

Williams,  James  Alexander Union   3 
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Abernathy,  Claud  Clarence  Nash 1 

Absher,  William  Fletcher   Wilkes    1 

Agelasto,   Peter  Alexander Warren    1 

Albritton,  Richard  William Henderson 1 

Anderson,  Luke  N Edgecombe 2 

Anderson,  Samuel  T.,  Jr Nash  1 

Andrews,  Clarence  Vernon put   1 

Arnette,  Aubrey  Yates Dillon,  S.  C 1 

Arnold,  Clyde  Randolph Wake 2 

Arnold,   Orvid   Raymond Wake    2 

Austin,  Emsley  Griffin Stanly 1 

Averitt,  Horace  Osier Cumberland    1 

Bailey,  Erskine  B Yancey  1 

Baker,  Thomas  Williams Hertford    1 

Ballard,  Glen  Stephenson Lincoln    1 

Barbee,  Carl  W Nash  1 

Barnes,  Howard  George  Northampton    1 

Beavers,  James  Wallace  Wake 1 

Belvin,  C.  Howard Moultrie,  Ga 1 

Bennett,   Norman Sampson    1 

Berry,  Phif er  Erwin   Burke   1 

Blackburn,  Jeter  Marcellus Wilkes 1 

Blackwell,   Perly  Carson Robeson  1 

Blanchard,  Decatur  Drew  Duplin    1 

Blanton,  Marion  David  Rutherford    2 

Bobbitt,  Frank  Ernest   Warren    2 

Boone,  Richmond  Herbert  Nash  2 

Bowen,  Stacie  Lee  Pender   1 

Bowman,  William  E Randolph 1 

Brantley,  Vester  Robertson Wake 1 

Brickhouse,  Albert  Therman   Tyrrell  2 

Bridges,  Hal  Cleveland 1 

Bridges,  Jasper  Newton Cleveland 1 

Britt,  Caswell  P Robeson  1 

Britton,  Pat  B Northampton    1 

Brown,  Joseph  W Columbus 1 

Brown,  Manley  Lewis Gaston    1 

Brown,  Stanley  Luther Gaston    1 
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Bryan,   George  Clement,   Jr Johnston    1 

Buffaloe,  David  Edward Wake 1 

Bunn,  Thomas  Cade Wake    1 

Burbage,  Thomas  Irving  Hertford    1 

Burke,  James  Malcolm   Robeson  1 

Byerly,  Samuel  Ray   Lee 1 

Byrd,  Otho  Thomas Durham  1 

Caldwell,  William  Edward Robeson  2 

Carlton,  Ralph Duplin    1 

Carter,  David  Elliott Gates    2 

Cathell,  Edwin  Jennings Chatham    1 

Cherry,  Richard  Adrian Durham  1 

Clay,  Jesse  Homer Brunswick,  Va 2 

Coble,  Herman  Earl   Alamance 1 

Collier,    Robert    Alvis    Greenville,   Va 1 

Cook,  Hiram  Charles   Duplin    1 

Copple,  Henry  Ellis,  Jr Union   1 

Cornwell,  James  Amos  Cleveland 1 

Covington,  Dixon  Greene Chesterfield,  8.  C 1 

Daniel,  Walter  Eugene,  Jr Halifax 1 

Davenport,  Ben  A Washington    1 

Davis,    Elbert    Vernon Pasquotank 1 

Davis,  John  Thomas  Warren,  Jr Surry    1 

Davis,  William  Henry Granville    1 

Denton,  Charles  Lanzy  Nash 1 

Dixon,  William  Coward Pitt   1 

Downey,  Robert  Pendleton  Northampton    1 

Eagle,  Harold  McKenzie   Rowan    1 

Eason,  Alton  Brooks    Wilson   1 

Ellerbe,  Hassack  Franklin Richmond    1 

Ellerbe,  William  W Richmond    1 

Elliott,  Yancey  C Cleveland 1 

Farmer,  Robert  L Nash 1 

Fite,  William  Rayford  Gaston    1 

Fleming,  James  Lawson Pitt  1 

Flow,  James  Alexander Columbus 1 

Floyd,  Yates  William   Robeson    1 
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Gaddy,  Robert  H Stanly    1 

Gardner,  Benjamin  Alton   Pitt   1 

Gardner,  Shockley  DeWitt   Wayne 1 

Gay,  Robert  B Northampton   1 

Gay,  William  Henry   Northampton    1 

Gill,  Joseph  Armstrong Wake 2 

Goebel,  Everette  E Rowan    1 

Gold,  Loran  L Cleveland 1 

Gold,  Paul Rutherford    1 

Goodwin,  Clarence  A Wake 1 

Gordon,  Charles  Herbert Mecklenburg,   Va 1 

Grady,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Jr Wayne 1 

Gravitte,  Ollie  Clyde Person    2 

Greason,  Herbert  Redf ern  Wake    2 

Greene,  Arthur  Wesley,  Jr Hertford    1 

Greene,  Southgate  Jones Durham  1 

Gresham,  Edwin  Beverly,  Jr Mecklenburg 2 

Gresham,  Julian  Carl   Duplin    1 

Griffin,  John  Roger   Northampton    1 

Grimes,  Ruf us  Nathan Martin    1 

Gunter,    Burke    Lee    1 

Hallman,  John  Abel Lincoln    1 

Hamilton,  Jesse  Ariston Cabarrus 1 

Hamilton,  Richard  Charles Catawba 1 

Hamrick,  Joseph  Dowell   Rutherford    1 

Harmon,  Raymond   Harris Harnett    1 

Harrell,  Arthur  Chester  Gates    1 

Harris,  James  Aired Montgomery   1 

Hasty,  Fred  Henderson   Mecklenburg    1 

Hasty,    Raymond   T Mecklenburg    1 

Hawes,  Vernon  Lee   Duplin    1 

Haworth,  David  Swan Knox,  Tenn.     1 

Hayes,  Alton  Curtis  Herford    1 

Hayes,  Arthur  Courtney Canton,  China  . . 1 

Hayes,  Ernest  Major  Robeson  1 

Hayes,  Horace  Stateman Gates    1 

Haynes,  Charles  Davis   Surry    1 

Hedrick,  Jones  T.,  Jr Davidson   1 

Henderson,  Buford  T Yadkin   1 

Henderson,  John  M Henderson    1 

Herring,  Edward  Humphrey   Lee 1 

Hester,  Robert  James  Bladen    1 
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Hine,  William  Carnegie  Forsyth    1 

Hinton,  Ernest  Lynwood  Johnston    1 

Holloway,  Arron  Clyde Wake    1 

Holt,  Andrew  Seaton,  Jr Durham  1 

Holt,  Moton  Brian Wake    1 

Horn,  Charles  Coleman Cleveland 1 

Howard,  Edward  Roger Durham   1 

Howard,  Weldon  Vance Iredell    1 

Howell,  Frank  W Yancey  1 

Howell,  Winslow  Paul Cleveland 1 

Hunt,  Edwin  Glenn  Davidson  1 

Ipock,  Edwin  Charlton  Wayne    1 

Jackson,  Alden  Melville  Wake    1 

Jarrett,  James  Wade  Davidson  1 

Johnson,  William  Leslie Bladen    1 

Jones,  Hubert  Preston   Wake    1 

Jones,  William  Foster Wake 2 

Keith,  Linton  Jerry   Wake 1 

Kenerly,  Raymond  Grady Rowan    1 

Key,  J.  Reid Richmond    1 

Kitchin,  Claude Halifax 1 

Kitchin,  William  Arrington Halifax    1 

Knott,  Jesse  Hardaway Granville  1 

Lance,  Willard  Pinkney Henderson 1 

Lawrence,  Arthur  Craig Wake 1 

Lennon,  Hershel  C New  Hanover 1 

Lewis,  Davis  James  Pender   1 

Lewis,  Newman  Carteret  1 

Long,  C.  Rex  Rutherford    1 

Lucas,  Harry  Forrest   Bladen    1 

McBee,  Paul  Thomas  Mitchell  1 

McClung,  Arthur  Holmes Duplin 1 

McCracken,  Marvin  Howell Buncombe   1 

McGranahan,  Robert  Andrew,  Jr Durham  1 

Martin,  B.  Frank  Pitt   1 

Martin,  Joseph  Roy  Pitt   1 

Massey,  Henry  Renfrow Duplin 1 

Matthews,  Charlie  Jordan  Nash 1 

Matthews,  Dwight  Vernon  Gaston    1 
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Mattison,  William  Laurence Wake    1 

Meekins,    Marzette   Whitley Beaufort 1 

Minor,  Monroe  Calvin Davie    1 

Montague,  George  E Person    2 

Moore,  Alvin  Alexander  Transylvania    1 

Moore,  William  Andrew  Richland,  III.   1 

Morgan,  Charles  Henry   Granville  1 

Morgan,  Loran  V Norfolk,  Va 1 

Morris,  Charles  Ralph Gates    1 

Morris,  Roy  A Chatham 1 

Motsinger,  Grady  Ray Davidson   1 

Nance,  James  Edwin    Davidson   1 

Naylor,  Joseph  Heschal Sampson    1 

Norwood,  Charles  Stephen   Wayne    1 

O'Brien,  Robert  Glenn   Richmond   1 

O'Kelley,  James  Foster    Durham  1 

Parham,  Edwin  Thomas   Henderson 1 

Parker,  Charles  Marmaduke Bertie  1 

Parker,  John  Wright,  Jr Marlborough,   S.   C...  1 

Parker,  William  Glenn  Cleveland 1 

Parrish ,  John  Robert   Johnston    2 

Paschal,  Len  Broughton    Chatham 1 

Patterson,  R.  D.,  Jr Randolph    1 

Peacock,  Arthur  Bigelow Wake    1 

Pearce,  Kearney  C Catawba 1 

Peede,  Alvin  W Wake    1 

Peele,  Herbert  O Martin    1 

Perkins,  Eddie  Hobson  Person    1 

Person,  Ottis    Cumberland    1 

Pierce,  James  Edison Columbus    1 

Pigott,  Lloyd  N Carteret  1 

Pittard,  John  Simond  Mecklenburg  . . . 1 

Pittard,  Murcil  Monroe   Orange   1 

Pollock,   James    Duplin    1 

Poplin,  Albert  Daniel  Wayne    1 

Powell,  Andie  Aycock  Cleveland 1 

Powell,  Lowell  K Hertford 1 

Prevatt,  James  Russell    Robeson  1 

Pridgen,  Lee    Bladen    . . . 1 
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Privett,  Hassie  McNeill Nash  .. .. 1 

Privette,  James  Bryan.  Nash  .. .. 1 

Reid,  James  Lowell  Nash  . . . . 1 

Rice,  Albert  Robeson  1 

Richards,  George  Greer Mecklenburg 1 

Richardson,  Dwight  Decatur Moore  1 

Richmond,  Jesse   Edgecombe    1 

Riggsbee,  A.  M Durham   1 

Riley,  William  Spence   Dougherty,  Ga 1 

Rivers,  John  Rogers  Chesterfield,  S.  C.  . . .  1 

Robbins,  Jasper  W Nash  1 

Rogers,  Cephus   Dillon,  S.  C 1 

Ross,  Sam  H.,  Jr Kershaw,  8.  G   1 

Rountree,  Harvey  Corbett Gates    1 

Royal,  Percey   Sampson 1 

Ruth,  Hilton  Lamar Rowan    1 

Seawell,  Herbert  F.,  Jr Moore 2 

Shaver,  Love  L Stanly    1 

Shaw,  Lloyd  R Iredell    1 

Sherwood,  James  Carolus  Unicoi,  Tenn 1 

Shoaf,  Bascom  Casper Davidson   1 

Shore,  Roby  Davis Iredell 1 

Simmons,  Broadus  Evens   Cleveland 1 

Singletary,  Ivey  W Bladen    2 

Smith,  Thomas  Edwin   Lee    1 

Smith,  Willie  H Perquimans 1 

Snyder,  Everette  Canoy Davidson  1 

Sorrell,  Furman  Yates  Durham  1 

Sorrell,  Victor  Garland Wake 1 

Squires,  Badger  Memory Columbus 1 

Stallings,  Robert Nash  1 

Stallings,  William  Edgar,  Jr Wayne    1 

Starling,  Sam  Foscue Onslow   1 

Stephens,  Mallie  Burns Wake    1 

Stephenson,  William  Cecyl  Wake 1 

Stowe,  John  L Cleveland 1 

Suitt,  Samuel  R.,  Jr Durham  1 

Sullivan,  Victor  Thaddeus New  Hanover   1 

Sullivan,  William  A.,  Jr Stokes 1 

Summerlin,  George  Edgai-,  Jr Wayne    ... 1 

Swain,  Louis  Hall   Wayne    1 

Sykes,  Paul  Greene Durham  1 
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Tanner,  James  Thomas Northampton   

Tew,  Cloyce  R Wake    

Thomas,    Banks    Dixon    Anson  

Thompson,  Forest  Victor Warren 

Thompson,  James  Rudolph Robeson  

Thome,  Ennis  P Franklin    

Tinsley,   Harold   Dupuy Pittsylvania,  Va.  ... 

Tolar,  Frank  Leon Robeson  

Turner,  Dana  B Yadkin  


Upchurch,  Norman  Stroupe   Caswell    . 

Usry,  John  Bunyan   Granville 


Vann,  John  Daniel New  Hanover 

Vause,  Charles  B Duplin    

Vickers,  Mantelle  Ribble   Durham  


Walker,  Barney  William   Rockingham 

Walker,  Dougal  Vernon   Robeson 

Walker,   John   Nathaniel Robeson 

Ward,  Josiah  Elliott  Pasquotank 

Ward,  Lloyd  C Henderson  . . 

Westall,  William  Gladstone   Yanicy    

Weston,  Charles  Eugene Pender   

Wheeler,  John  David Harnett    .... 

Whisnant,  Everette  Thomas  Mecklenburg 

Whitworth,  Odus  Ray Cleveland  . . . 

Williams,  Arthur  Dewey  Wilson    

Williams,  Milton  Guy  Lenoir 

Williams,  Thurman  James Lenoir 

Willis,  Randolph  Thomas,  Jr Carteret  .... 

Wilson,  Clyde  Ludlow  Wake    

Wilson,  Robey  Bryant Buncombe   . . 

Womack,  Fred  Gordon  Lee    

Woodward,  John  Floyd Iredell    

Worrell,  Paul  T Northampton 

Wright,  Herman  Wilder  Camden   

Yost,  William  A Wake    


Special  Students 

Coley,  John  L Nash 3 

Coleman,  Henry  Edward  Halifax,  Ya 2 
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Bailey,  St.  Clair  E Pasquotank 3 

Banks,  Veston  Clabourne  Pamlico    4 

Beach,  Benjamin  S Orange    3 

Burns,  Robert  Henry Columbus    5 


Caudell,  Paul  James,  Jr R'obeson 


Hasty,   Herman  Wilder Mecklenburg 3 

Hiatt,  David  Lafayette Surry    — 

Johns,  William  Jasper   Allendale,  S.  C 3 

Jones,  Basil  Thomas,  Jr Onslow   4 

Jones,  Sam  Wake    4 

Lamm,  Charles  Cadmus Wilson    4 

Lancaster,  David  B.,  Jr Robeson  4 

Lavender,   John   Lee McDowell    3 

Sylvester,  Richard  Durward    Onslow   2 

Winecoff,  James  Bradshaw Cabarrus    3 

Woltz,   Howard  Osier Surry    2 

Woodley,  Samuel  S Wake    2 

Juniors,  LL.B.^Class   of  1925 

Barnhardt,  Luther  E Cabarrus    3 

Edmundson,  Edward  Lee,  Jr Wayne 3 

Greason,  Murray  Crossley Wake    5 

Howerton,  Zachariah  Hampton Guilford 3 

Lentz,   DeVere  Craven Hoke  2 

Patterson,  Robert  Ralph Cumberland 3 

Powell,  Henry  Emmitt  Sampson    3 

Sledge,  John  Wayland   Franklin    3 

Sophomores,  LL.B.— Class  of  1926 

Burden,  Joseph  Bryan Bertie  3 

Copeland,  Hugh  Bland  Bertie  3 

Corbett,  Howard  Roger   Pender   2 
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Corbett,  Haywood  William  Edgecombe    1 

Ooward,  Hubert  E Lenoir    3 

Freeman,  William  George Northampton   2 

Griffin,  Lloyd  Bennett Wayne    1 

Higgins,  William  Worth Rutherford    2 

Hood,  Brodie  Ezra    Wayne 2 

Horton,  Ossie  Lee Wake 2 

King,  William  G Sampson 2 

Malone,  Frank  Hampton  Robeson  2 

Piner,  Joe  Wheeler   Onslow  2 

Propst,  Clarence  Wesley   Cabarrus   2 

Skinner,  Larry  Ennis,  Jr Pasquotank 2 

Summersill,  Aretus  Nobe  Onslow  2 

Talton,  Joseph  Earnest Johnston    2 

Timberlake,   William   E Wake    2 

Winberry,   Charley  Bryant Onslow   2 

Special  Law 

Abernathy,  Donald  Shuman   Iredell    1 

Arnette,  John  Mcintosh,  Jr Scotland 2 

Averitt,  Ransom  Stringfield,  B.A.,  1922.  .Johnston    5 

Aycock,    William    Preston,     B.A.,    Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  1912 ...  Johnston    1 

Bennett,  John   B Yancey   2 

Brendall,   Marvin  C Forsyth    1 

Butler,  Edward  Faison  Sampson    1 

Carter,  C.   B 1 

Carter,  Foster  Piercy,  B.A.,  1923 Buncombe   5 

Clark,  Hal  C Chatham    2 

Corbett,  Albert  A Johnston   2 

Corbett,  Haywood  William   Edgecombe 1 

Deans,  George  T.,  Jr Wayne    1 

Dixon,  William  Coward   Pitt   1 

Donnahoe,  Jefferson  Davis  Buncombe   2 

Early,  Alvah   Wake 1 

Edwards,  W.  H Chatham   3 
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Fields,  Gurley  Columbus    3 

Fry,  Robert  Duval Cumberland    1 

Garrett,  James  Edward   Richmond    1 

Godwin,  William  Iredell Johnston    1 

Grady,  Roland  Augustus Wake 2 

Greene,  Carl  Washington Buncombe   2 

Griffin,  James  Thomas   Northampton    2 

Grimes,  Clyde  Stimpson Davidson   3 

Hall,  Andrew  Sheppard  Cumberland    1 

Hamilton,  Robt.  Worth Harnett  2 

Harrill,   McKinley    Rutherford    ... 1 

Henderson,  Garland  Lee   Alamance    1 

High,  E.  Brooks   Nash  1 

Honeycutt,  Dewey  George  Yancey  1 

Horner,  Fentress  Thompson Gates    1 

Horton,  William  Banks   Orange   2 

Lewis,  Davis  James Pender   2 

Lewis,  Julian  Douglas  Columbus    1 

Lewis,  Joseph  Franklin  Vance   1 

Lowry,  Robert  B Pasquotank 3 

McCall,  Ray  C McDowell 1 

Mathews,  Walter  Jerome,  Jr Wayne    3 

Meekins,  Percy  W Dare   1 

Moss,   Clifton  Bean Halifax    1 

Murphy,  Ural  R Lincoln    1 

Pearce,  Maurice  Clifford   Franklin    3 

Phillips,  George  William  Onslow  2 

Phillips,  Robert  Wesley Forsyth    2 

Fool,  Bonnie  Clifton   Wake 3 

Ray,  Jack   Avery   1 

Rooker,  William  Henry  Warren    1 

Rust,  Frank  H.  C Prince  George,  Va 1 

Sanderson,    J.    D Columbus    1 

Sawyer,  Jerry,  B A.,  1923 Tyrrell   5 

Sharpe,  James  Wilson Iredell    1 

Taylor,  Romie  Everett  Yadkin    1 

Tilley,  G.  P Durham   1 

Woltz,  Greer  Cornelius Surry 1 

Wood,  Larry  Faison Charleston,    S.    C 1 
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Alford,  Ralph  Judson   Durham  3 

Bennett,  Ernest  Clayton Sampson    3 

Bostic,  William  Chivous,  Jr Rutherford    4 

Bridges,  Dwlght  Thomas Cleveland 3 

Carlyle,  John  Bethune,  B.A.,  1922 Wake    5 

Casstevens,  J.  Claude Yadkin  3 

Charles,  Roland  Keith,  Jr Florence,  S.  C 4 

Drewry,  William  Humphrey   Southampton,   Va.    . .  1 

EI  iott,  Julian  Carr Mecklenburg,  Ya.  ...  3 

Gi  iffin,  Harvey  Lee Robeson  3 

Hall,  Locksley  Samuel Forsyth    4 

Lee,  Mike,  Jr Lenoir    3 

McBride,  William  Percy  Leon Laurence,  Pa 1 

Mitchell,  Luther  Carl • Anderson,  S.  C 4 

Pearson,  Hugh  Oliver Wilson   4 

Pennington,  Alfred  William Essex,  N.  J 1 

Perry,  Samuel  Wilma  Franklin 3 

Royal,  Donnie  Martin,  B.A.,  1922 Sampson    4 

Saunders,  John  Rudolph Bertie  3 

Tayloe,  Gordon  Bennett Bertie  4 

Watkins,  Joseph  Conrad,  Jr Forsyth    3 

Weathers,  Rupert  R Wake 4 

Whicker,   Guy  L Forsyth    3 

White,    Estus,    Jr Bertie   3 

White,  James  Ryland Washington    3 

Wilson,      Ross      Bynum,      B.A.,      1921, 

MA.,  1922   Watauga    5 

Young,  John  Calhoun Buncombe   4 

Young,  James  Linwood Florence,  S.  C 4 

Medicine,  Urst  Tear 

Alexander,  James  Clifford Norfolk,  Va 1 

Anderson,  Lester  Lawrence Davie    3 
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Name  Residence  Session 

Barnes,  Walter  L Northampton   3 

Bell,   Berdon    Manly Wake 4 

Brandon,  "Wesley  Otis Yadkin   3 

Brewton,   William  Allan Buncombe   4 

Caso,  Valentino  New  York,  N.  Y 1 

Chadwick,  William  S Carteret  3 

Corbert,   Clarence   Lee Johnston    3 

Ellison,  John  Roland,  Jr Nansemond,  Va 1 

Felitti,  Vincent  Justus New  York,  N.  Y 1 

Foster,  Malcolm  T Spartanburg,   S.    C. . .  3 

Hartsfield,  Robert  Bronson,   B.A.,   Trin-                                       tl  \ 

ity  College,  1923 New  Hanover    .  1 

H  wkins,  Albert  Truett,  B.A.,  1923 Anderson,  S.  C 5 

Holmes,  Eugene,  Jr Davidson  1 

Johnson,  Jeremiah  Robert Forsyth    1 

Jones,  Clyde  F Cleveland    3 

Jones,  Oliver  Lee King  &  Queen,  Va. . .  3 

Jones,  William  Samuel Nash    3 

King,  Edward  Sandling Sampson    3 

Love,    John    Grafton Pasquotank 3 

McBane,   Thomas  Womack Alamance    4 

Moran,  William  A.,  Jr Bergen,  N.  J 1 

Moss,  George  Oren Cleveland 3 

Mullen,  Malcolm  Preston Franklin    3 

Newton,  Maury  Claiborne Tazewell,  Va 1 

Nowell,  Cecil  Halley  Bertie  4 

Pagano,  Peter Bergen,  N.  J 2 

Parker,  Joseph  Wiley  Bertie  3 

Powell,   William   H.,   Jr Cumberland    3 

Powers,  Frank  Poydras Duplin 4 

Ratcliffe,  Gadye  Cox Florence,  S.  C 3 

Swain,  William  Whitwel  Vance 2 

Townsend,  Robert  Glenn Robeson  3 

Whims,  Clarence  Bernard Wake    3 
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Summer  School  Students,  1923 — Academic 

GRADUATE 
Name  Residence 

Barnes,  Dempsey,  B.A.,  Med.,  1923.    English Robeson 

Barton,  Eugene  H.,  B.A.,  1923.    Engineering Anderson,  S.  C. 

Bain,  Terry  Reid,  B.A.,  1922,  Education Harnett 

Bowden,  Sam  Allen,  B.A.,  1922.    Education Duplin 

Cash,  Wilbur  Joseph,  B.A.,  1922.     Education Cleveland 

Corpening,  Albert  Newton,  B.A.,  1923.     Bible Camden,  Mo. 

Howard,  Charles  Barrett,  B.A.,  1922.    Education Sampson 

Hudson,  Isham  B,  LL.B.,  1921.     Education Harnett 

Johnson,  William  Amas,  B.A.,  Med.,  1923.     German Wake 

Kelley,  William  Olive,  B.A.,  1922;  M.A.,  1923. 

Education    Johnston 

Lake,  Virginia,  B.A.,  University  of  Richmond,  1923. 

Education Wake 

Lee,  Ralph  Marion,  B.A.,  1922.    Education Wayne 

McCurry,  Landon  C,  B.A.,  1922.     Education Buncombe 

Melton,  N.  A.,  B.A.,  1909.     Education Henderson 

Pope,  Harry  Joyner,  B.S.,  1916.     Education Halifax 

Poplin,   Raymond   Lester,   B.A.,   1922.     Chemistry Stanly 

Ragland,   Carl   H.,    B.A.,    1910.     Education Granville 

Ray,  Pearl,  B.A.,  Oxford  College,  1911. 

French  and  Religion Wake 

Smith,  Hugh  Preston,  B.A.,  1920.    Education  Wake 

Spivey,  Edward  Lowell,  B.A.,  1923.   Education Bertie 

UNDERGRADUATE 

Alderman,  Asa  Bennett   Duplin 

Anderson,  Oscar  Daniel Anderson,  S.  C. 

Angel,  W.  Lenore  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Armstrong,    J.    L Pender 

Ayres,  Hartwell  Foster   Pekin,  China 
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Name  Residence 

Barnes,   Virginia    Vance 

Barnes,  Walter  Lewis  Northampton 

Bennett,  Ernest  Claxton  Sampson 

Biles,  Thomas  Hudson    Stanly 

Beck,  R.  L Davidson 

Billings,  Charles  M.,  Jr .Northampton,  Va. 

Blanton,    Sankey    Lee Rutherford 

Brandon,  Sidney  Ora  .Yadkin 

Brewton,  William  Allan  Buncombe 

Bryan,  Winston  Jennings   Fanning,  Qa. 

Burrell,  Victor  Gregory  Union 

Cain,  Lillian  Wingate Bladen 

Caldwell,   William   Edward    Robeson 

Cannady,   E.   H Harnett 

Carroll,  Mary  J Pitt 

Caudell,   Paul   James,   Jr Robeson 

Chamhlee,  H.  Royster   Wake 

Creech,  Edwin  Klutz Wayne 

Daniel,  Iona  Vance 

Daniels,  Madge  W Dare 

Davis,    Lemuel    Hardy    ." Careret 

Dempsey,   Daniel  Spurgeon Bertie 

Duncan,    Bower    H^ Ashe 

Falls,  Tilden  Bryan   Cleveland 

Fleming,  Marie    Warren 

Foster,  Malcolm  Tennyson Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Fox,    E.    Lee Vance 

Gaddy,  James  Frank  Union 

Gardner,  Robert  H Cherokee,  S.   C. 

Gore,  John  William Richmond 

Grady,  Edgar  Norwood Wayne 

Gresham,  Edwin  Beverly,  Jr Mecklenburg 

Griffin,  John  Emmett Union 

Griffin,  Mary  Grant  Northampton 

Grimes,  Rufus  Nathan Martin 

Harris,   Ollie  Agustus    Nash 

Harrill,  W.  B Cleveland 

Harris,  W.  Lee  . . .' Davidson 

Helms,  Jefferson   Bivins    Union 

10 
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Name  Residence 

Horton,  S.  F Watauga 

Howard,  Mamie  Sampson 

Howard,  William  Clyde   Wake 

Howerton,  Zachariah  Hampton  Guilford 

Johnston,  Clement  B New  Hanover 

Jones,   Clyde  Franklin    Cleveland 

Jones,   Junius   Linwood    Wake 

Jones,  William  Samuel   Nash 

Josey,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Jr Halifax 

Lake,    Isaac    Beverley    Wake 

Lake,  Elizabeth   Wake 

Lancaster,    David    B.,    Jr Robeson 

Lane,  Elinor   Wake 

Love,    J.    Grafton    Pasquotank 

McCracken,  Elizabeth   Buncombe 

McGregor,  John  Carlton  Franklin 

McLean,  Willie  Kate    Yancey 

McSwain,   William  Lawrence Cleveland 

Martin,    Blanche Johnston 

Matthews,   Dwight   V Gaston 

Mitchell,    Sudie    Wake 

Moore,    Laurie   W Carteret 

Muckle,    Coy    Madison 

Mui,  K.  L Canton,   China 

Pagano,    Peter    Bergen,   N.    J. 

Parker,  Gervass  Lester Halifax 

Parker,  Joseph   Wiley    Bertie 

Paschal,  Herbert  Richard Chatham 

Peacock,  William  Franklin,  Jr Toombs,  Ga. 

Peele,  Sallie   Bertie 

Perry,  Clarence  Cecil Union 

Phillips,   Clarabelle    Buncombe 

Pippin,   A.    A.,   Jr Wake 

Pollock,   Alfred   LaFayette    Duplin 

Powell,  Annie  Rene Wake 

Powell,  Henry  Emmitt Sampson 

Powell,  William  H.,  Jr Cumberland 

Powers,  Frank  Poydras,  Jr Duplin 

Proctor,   Joseph  Roy Edgecombe 
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Name  Residence 

Roberson,  James  Newton Alamance 

Rollins,  S Rutherford 

Sanderson,  N.  R Duplin 

Sledd,  Gladys   Wake 

Smith,  James  Brown  Chesterfield,  8.  C. 

Smith,  Ray  A Stanly 

Spivey,  C.  G Buncombe 

Stephens,  Carl  Spurgeon   Wake 

Stiles,  J.  K Graham 

Taylor,   Gordon  Bennett    Bertie 

Thompson,  J.   R Robeson 

Tolar,    Frank    L Robeson 

Townsend,   R.   G Robeson 

Underwood,  Eva   Franklin 

Upchurch,    George   Eugene,   Jr Wake 

Wagoner,   J.  L Forsyth 

Weathers,  Rupert  R Wake 

West,   B.    L Duplin 

West,  Maywood   C Currituck 

West,  Wilma    Duplin 

Whims,  C.  B Wake 

Whitaker,  George  Gay   Buncombe 

White,  Estus,  Jr Bertie 

Whitley,   Alex  Hines,  Jr .Nash 

Woodley,  Mrs.  Sarah   Washington 

Woodruff,  Carolyn   Northampton 

Wright,   Harry   T Wake 

NORMAL  AND  PREPARATRY 

Alderman,    Mrs.   A.   E Harnett 

Allen,  Marion    Robeson 

Bailey,  Martha  E Wake 

Baldwin,  Annie   L« Richmond 

Baldwin,  Mamie  E Bladen 

Banks,  Eunice Wake 

Barrett,  Margaret   Sampson 

Beatty,  Addie  Johnston 

Bingham,  Hester Cleveland 
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Name  Residence 

Bobbitt,  Mary   Nash 

Bowling,  Mary  Lillian    Wake 

Braswell,    Winnie Nash 

Bridger,  Marietta    Hertford 

Brock,  Mrs.  Josie  W New  Hanover 

Brooks,    Clara    Cumberland 

Brougbton,   Mary    Wake 

Buchanan,   Mary    Wake 

Bunn,  Georgia  Nash 

Burnette,    Vera    Stanly 

Cannady,  Mrs.  E.  H Sampson 

Capel,  Tom  Northampton 

Caudell,   Flossie    Robeson 

Chadwick,    Mary G-ailford 

Council,   Beatrice    Wake 

Council,    Bettie    Wake 

Council,  Enid Wake 

Covington,  Rena  Mae   Robeson 

Cowan,  Nona  J Bertie 

Cozart,    Margaret    Wake 

Craig,  Margaret   Warren 

Creech,  Minnie  May   Durham 

Crudup,  Lillian Franklin 

Davis,  Mary  Love  Wake 

Drewry,   J.   L Southampton,   Ta. 

Dunlap,   Grovene Anson 

Early,  Mrs.  Alvah    Wake 

Easterling,  Mrs.  Mae Robeson 

Eaves,  Ruby  C Franklin 

Edson,  Sarah  Norfolk,  Va. 

Edson,   Sibyl    Norfolk,   Va. 

Edwards,    Gladys .Nash 

Ellen,    Estelle    Edgecombe 

Estes,  Mrs.  J.   E ..Wake 

Gay,    Roland    Northampton 

Gill,   Margaret Wake 

Goode,  R.  W Bertie 

Greene,  Mrs.   E.   J. Chranville 
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Name  Residence 

Harper,  C.   H Franklin 

Harper,  Lillie  Cornelia  Franklin 

Harper,    Neva    Edgecombe 

Harris,  Bertha   Halifax 

Harrison,  Marguerite  Wake 

Hartsfield,   Nina    Wake 

Hartsfield,   Susie   Wake 

Henderson,  C.  H Cherokee,  8.  C. 

Hendren,   Adeline   R Wilkes 

Hight,  Gertie   Harnett 

Hight,  Ruby   Harnett 

Holding,    Susie    L Wake 

Hood,   Grace    Mecklenburg 

Hough,  Sallie Stanly 

Howell,  W.  Paul   Cleveland 

Ingram,   Tilla    Randolph 

Jarvis,    C.   Fred    Buncombe 

Johnson,  Annie  L Robeson 

Johnson,  C.  Belle  Robeson 

Johnson,  Isabel Duplin 

Jones,    Hector    Harnett 

Jones,  Virginia    Franklin 

Kearney,  Claire   Franklin 

Kearney,  Mrs.  H.  C Franklin 

Lawrence,   Anna  W Wake 

Long,  Audrey  Northampton 

Lumpkin,    Eva    Franklin 

Luther,    Aileen Wake 

McClelland,    Lelia    Franklin 

McCracken,  M.  H.    Buncombe 

McLean,  Mrs.  W.  K Randolph 

McSwain,  Ruby  Cherokee,  8.  C. 

Martin,    Mary Wake 

Maye,  Louise    Franklin 

Melton,  Linda  Gray  Edgecombe 

Mills,   Mrs.   J.   G Wake 

Moncrief,  Patricia  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Moon,  Mary   Randolph 
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Name  Residence 

Moon,  Nettie  Randolph 

Moore,  Amoret   Columbus 

Moore,  Maude   Robeson 

Mull,  Orlan   Wake 

Norwood,  Clina   Wake 

Norwood,    Mary    Hunter Wake 

Osborne,  Florence    Guilford 

Parham,   Emma    Granville 

Parker,  Annie  Pearle   Franklin 

Parrish,  Mrs.  H.  R .Franklin 

Penny,  Mrs.  E.  O Wake 

Perry,  John  D.,  Jr Forsyth 

Peterson,  Julia Sampson 

Pinnell,    Myrtle    Warren 

Pollock,  Frances    Lenoir 

Pullen,   Magnolia Nash 

Ragland,  Catherine   Granville 

Reid,    Hazel Wake 

Reynolds,  Lossie   Sampson 

Reynolds,  Napoleon   Sampson 

Sanderson,  Mrs.  N.  R Wake 

Sanderson,  W.  E Wayne 

Scarborough,  Mrs.  H.  V Warren 

Shearin,    Mabel    Halifax 

Shearon,  Kathleen    Wake 

Shearon,    Sadie Wake 

Smith,  Mrs.  H.  P Wake 

Smith,   Marcus,   R Hertford 

Stroud,   Meta    Lenoir 

Tharrington,    Beaufort    Halifax 

Tharrington,  Erne  Rue  Franklin 

Thompson,  Mary   Wake 

Tingen,   Etheline    Granville 

Tolar,  Julie Robeson 

Townsend,  Agnes   Robeson 

Turner,  George  E Robeson 
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Name  Residence 

Ward,  Esther  Duplin 

Watkins,  Sue  H Warren 

Wester,  Annie    Franklin 

Whitaker,  Bessie   L Franklin 

White,  Mrs.  W.  P Halifax 

Williams,  Frances    Rockingham 

Williford,    Ellie     Person 

Winston,  Mrs.  Genadus  E Franklin 

Winston,  Maude  T Franklin 

Woltz,  G.  C Surry 

Wood,  Avah    Cleveland 

Wood,  Navada .Nash 

Woodlief,   Irene  J Franklin 

Wrenn,  S.  N Oranvile 

Summer  School  of  Law 

Bailey,  J.   W Martin 

Beach,   Benjamin    S Orange 

Bickett,  W.  Y Forsyth 

Browning,    Henry    D.,   Jr.,   B.A.,   1923 Union 

Crowell,  0.  B.,  B.A.,  1920 Person 

Douglas,  J.  C Wake 

Early,    Alvah    Bertie 

Fields,   Gurley    Columbus 

Fortner,  A.  B Pickens,  8.  G. 

Grady,  Roland  A Wake 

Greene,  C.  W Buncombe 

Griffin,    Edward    F Franklin 

Griffin,  R.  B Wake 

Horton,  W.  B  Wake 

Joyner,  J.   C,  B.A.,  1918 .Lenoir 

Kerr,  John,  Jr.,  B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1922.  .Warren 

Lavender,    J.    Lee McDowell 

Lentz,  DeVere  C Hoke 
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Name  Residence 

Malone,   James   E.,   Jr Franklin 

Mills,   John    G.,    Jr Wake 

Moser,   Willie   E Randolph 

Nicholson,    Cyrus    H Jackson 

Oliver,    William    B Wake 

Phillips,   R.   W Forsyth 

Price,  John  Hampton,  Jr .Rockingham 

Roland,   W.   I Wake 

Rumley,   J.   P .Forsyth 

Saunders,    N.    R Wake 

Schulken,   Robert   Carlisle Columbus 

Stanton,   Oscar Madison 

Weaver,   Benjamin   Lloyd Edgecombe 

Woltz,    Howard   Osier Surry 

Woodley,    Samuel    S Washington 

Summary 

Graduate    Students 1 

Undergraduates : 

Seniors— Class  of  1924 52 

Juniors— Class    of    1925 53 

Sophomores— Class  of  1926 103 

Freshmen— Class  of  1927 273 

Unclassified    2 

484 

Law: 

Seniors    17 

Juniors    8 

Sophomores 19 

Special   56 

100 

Medicine: 

Second  Year— <31ass  of  1924 28 

First  Year   35 

63 

Total  for  Regular  Session 647 
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Summer  School: 

Graduate  Students   20 

Undergraduates — Academic    110 

Normal  and  Preparatory  135 

265 

Total  for  Summer  School 265 

Summer  School  of  Law 33       33      33 

Grand   Total 945 

Names  occuring  twice 72 

Total   enrolled   attendance..    873 

Recapitulation  by  States  and  foreign  Countries 

North  Carolina 778 

South  Carolina « 31 

Virginia    21 

Georgia    5 

Alabama    4 

China 4 

New  Jersey   3 

New  York 3 

Kansas    2 

Tennessee   2 

South  Dakota 1 

Maryland    1 

Illinois 1 

Pennsylvania    1 

Missouri 1 

Registration  by  Departments 

Astronomy    14 

Bible 127 

Biology    277 

Chemistry     299 

Education  49 

English    399 

Greek 85 

Latin    72 

Mathematics 277 
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Modern  Languages   310 

Physics 77 

Psychology  and  Philosophy 85 

Social  Science: 

History    , 197 

Economics 98 

Government   36 

Law    340 

Medicine   301 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

Those  who  wish  to  remember  the  College  in  their  wills 
should  employ  the  following  form : 

"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  for  the  endowment  of  said  College,  the  sum 
of dollars." 
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Official  Posit 
Thin  Certificate  should  be  Beat  at  once  t 
Tut  Recibtbak,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 


To  "Waivk  Forest  College: 

This  is  to  certify,  that _. __. 

of  No Street, is  a  person  ot  good  moral  character; 

that  he  was  in  regular  attendance  at 

located  in during   the   years ; 

that  he  satisfactorily  completed   the  courses  as  stated  on  this  certiiicate,   and   that  he   was  graduated   from    this   instltu- 
that  he  be  admitted  to  Wake  Forest  College  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 


The  number  of  years  required  for  graduatioi 
t  length  of  the  recitation  period  is min 

The  applicant  has  studied  English  Lit  era  tun 


CLASSICS  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE  IN  CLASS 
—One  book  required  from  each  group. 
Group  I — DRAMA.     Shakespeare's    (1)    Julius  Cssar, 


Twice-Told  Tales, 


ther  Conius  or  Lycidas;  (2)  Tennyson's  The 
Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The  Passing  of 
■  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series), 


(■roup  III — ORATORY.  (1)  Burke's  Conciliations 
With  America;  (2)  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and 
Webster's  Fisst  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  (3)  Macaulay'a 
Two  Speeches  on  Copyright  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at 
Cooper  Union. 

Group  IV— ESSAYS.     (1)   Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns, 

Life  of  Johnson;  (3)  Emerson's  Essay  on  Manners. 

CLASSICS  FOR  READING— Ten  units,  two  from  each 
group,  required.  The  units  are  set  off  by  semicolons 
and  numbered. 

Group  I— CLASSICS  IN  TRANSLATION.  (1)  Selec- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament;  (2)  The  Odyssey,  omit- 
ting, if  desired.  Books  I-V,  XV-XVII;  (3)  The  Iliad, 
omitting,  if  desired.   Books  XI,  XIII,   XIV,  XV,  XVII, 

any  other  group  may  be  substituted. 

Group  II— DRAMA.  (1)  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of 
Venice;  (2)  Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream; 
(3)  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It;  (4)  Shakespeare's 
Twelfth  Night;  (5)  Shakespeare's  Henry  V;  (6)  'Shake- 
speare's Julius  Ca;sar;  (7)  Shakespeare's  King  John; 
(8)  'Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 

Group  III— PROSE  FICTION.  (1)  George  Eliot's 
Silas  Marner;  (2)  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  (3) 
Either  Scott's  Ivanboe  or  Scott's  Quentin  Durward;    (4) 

Island;  (6)  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels;  (7)  Cooper's 
Last  of  the  Mohicans;  (8)  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Part  I;    (9)   Hawthorne's  House  of   the  Seven  Gables, 


:na  Doone;    (20)   Hughes's 
Tom  Brown's  School  Days;    (21)    Poe's  Selected  Tales; 

(22)  A  collection  of  Short  Stories  by  various  writers. 

Group  IV— ESSAYS,  etc.  (1)  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers  or  Selections  from  The  Tatler  and  the  Spectator; 

(2)  Franklin's  Autobiography;  (3)  Irvlng's  Sketch 
Book,  or  Life  of  Goldsmith;  (4)  Macaulay'3  Essay  on 
Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Milton,  Addison,  or  Gold- 
smith; (5)  Thackeray's  English  Humorists;  (6)  Selec- 
tions from  Lincoln's  Addresses  and  Letters;  (7)  Lamb, 
selections  from  the  Essays  of  Ella;  (8)  Ruskins  Sesame 
and  Lilies;  (D)  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  (10)  Thoreau'a 
Walden;  (11)  Huxley's  Autobiography  and  extracts 
from  Lay  Sermons;  (12)  Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage  and 
Travels  with  a  Donkey;  (13)  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson; 
(14)  Southey'a  Life  of  Nelson;  (15)  Lockhart's  Life  ot 
Scott;  (16)  Trevelyan'a  Life  of  Macaulay;  (17)  Dana's 
Two  Years  Before  the  Mast;  (18)  Lowell's  Selected 
Essays;  (19)  Holmes'  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table;  (20)  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  DeQulncey,  Emer- 
son, etc.;   (21)  Letters  by  various  writers. 

Group  V— POETRY.  (1)  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village 
and  the  Traveler;  (2)  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner, 
Christabel  and  Kubla  Khan;  (3)  Scott's  Lady  of  the 
Lake;  (4)  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  The  Battle 
of  Naseby,  The  Armada,  Ivry;  (5)  Tennyson's  The  Prin- 
cess, or  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and 
The  Passing  of  Arthur;  (6)  Browning's  Select  Poems; 
(7)  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum  and  The  Forsaken 
Merman;  (8)  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III  or  IV 
and  Prisoner  of  Chillon;    (9)    Palgrave's  Golden  Treas- 


(Fin 


(10) 


sck;  (11)  English  and  Scottish  Ballads; 
1  from  American  Poetry;  (13)  Palgrave's 
■y  (First  Series),  Book  IV  (if  not  chosen 
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CALENDAR 

June    S 

Law  School  opens. 

June  16 

Summer  Session  opens.    Registration. 

June  17 

Class  instruction  begins  in  all  courses. 

June  19 

Latest  date  permitted  for  registration  for 

credit. 

July  25 

Examinations  close.    First  Summer  Session 

ends. 

July  26  Second  Summer  Session.    Registration. 

August  18      Law  School  closes. 

August  SO      Examinations  close.    Second   Summer  Ses- 
sion ends. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  FACULTY 


William  Louis  Poteat,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

President  of  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;   M.A.,   ibid.,  Graduate   Student  University  of 
Berlin;  Graduate  Student,  Woods  Holl  Biological  Laboratory. 

D.  B.  Bryan,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Pb.Z>., 

Dean  of  Wake  Forest  College,  Professor  of  Education  and 

Director  of  Summer  School. 

B.A.,    University   of  North   Carolina;   M.A.,   Columbia   University;    Pd.D., 
New  York  University. 

Needham  Y.  Gulley,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Law 

Dean  of  Law  School,  Wake  Forest  College. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  LL.D.,  ibid. 

Superintendent  E.  L.  Best,  Education 

Superintendent  of  Schools  Franklin  County. 

University  of   North   Carolina.     Member  of  the  Faculty  of   State   College 
Summer   School  for  eight  years. 

James  G.  Carroll,  M.A.,  Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,    Wake   Forest   College;   M.A.,   Columbia   University. 

Willis  R.  Cullom,  M.A.,  Th.D.,  D.D.,  Bible 

Professor  of  Bible,  Wake  Forest  College. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  Th.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary; 
D.D.,    Richmond    College. 

J.  Hendren  Gorrell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Modern  Languages 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,  Washington  and  Lee  University;  M.A.,  ibid.;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Hygiene 

Dean  of  Medical  School,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,    Wake   Forest   College;    M.D.,    Jefferson   Medical    College;    Graduate 
Student,   Columbia  University. 

Fred  K.  Fleagle,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Education 

Professor  of  Education,  Davidson  College. 

A.B.,    and   A.M.,    University   of   Michigan. 
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Walter  P.  Lawrence,  A.M.,  Lit.D.,  English 

Professor  of  English^  Language  and  Literature,  Eton  Col- 
lege. 

3.  C.  Lockhabt,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Education 

Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Wake  County 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  A.M.  Columbia  University.     Member 
of   the   Faculty   of   State   College   Summer    School,    three  years. 

George  W.  Paschal,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  English 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Registrar,  Wake  Forest  College; 
Summer  School  Registrar. 
B.A.,   Wake  Forest  College;   Ph.D.,   University  of  Chicago. 

John  W.  Nowell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Chemistry 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Wake  Forest  College. 
B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  M.A.,  ibid.;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Robert  S.  Prichard,  Chemistry 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.S.,    Colgate    University;    M.S.,    Pennsylvania    State   College. 

Albert  C.  Reid,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Psychology 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,    Wake    Forest    College;    M.A.,    ibid.;    Graduate    Student,    Columbia 
University;    Ph.D.,   Cornell  University. 

William  E.  Speas,  M.A.,  Physics  and  General  Science 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  Wake  Forest  College. 
B.A.,   Wake  Forest   College;   M.A.,    Johna  Hopkins   University;    Graduate 
Student,   University  of  Chicago. 

Edgar  W.  Timberlake,  B.A.,  LL..D.,  Law 

Professor  of  Law,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;   LL.B.,  University  of  Virginia. 

K.  R.  Curtis,  B.A.,  School  Administration 

Superintendent  City  Schools,  Kinston. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University;  Grad- 
uate  Student,    Columbia    University. 

Chables  E.  Wilson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Biology 

Associate  Professor  Biology,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,    Indiana   University ;    M.A.,    ibid. 

Robert  Bruce  White,  M.A.,  Law 

Professor  of  Law,  Wake  Forest  College. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;   Graduate  Student  in  Law,  ibid. 
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Jessie  Howard,  Physical  Education 

Physical  Director,  Durham  City  Schools. 

Graduate  East  Carolina  Teachers'  College;  Student,   Columbia  University. 

Mbs.  Ethel  T.  Crittenden  Librarian 

Librarian,  Wake  Forest  College. 

Henry  Garritt,  B.A.,  Athletics 

Coach,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,  Princeton  University. 

Miss  Margaret  Highsmith,  Public  School  Music 

Supervisor  Public  School  Music,  Durham  City  Schools. 

Miss  Isabelie  Bowen,  Drawing 

Student  Industrial  Art,  Columbia  University;  Student  New  York  School 
of  Pine  and  Applied  Art;  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  A.  &  E.  College 
Summer   School,   1918-23. 

Miss  Susie  Hayes,  Penmanship 

Student  Columbia  University,  1919-20;  Student  in  the  Palmer  School  of 
Penmanship,  New  York.  Holder  of  Palmer's  Teacher  Certificate;  Sup- 
ervisor of   Penmanship,   Louisburg  Public   School. 

Miss  Ruth  Hetlig,  Primary  Education 

Supervisor  Public  Schools,  Salisbury. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 


William  Louis  Poteat,  President. 

D.  B.  Bryan,  Director. 

Needham  Y.  Gullet,  Dean  of  Law  School. 

George  W.  Paschal,  Registrar. 

Elliott  B.  Earnshaw,  Bursar  and  Secretary. 

De.  Thueman  D.  Kitchin,  College  Physician. 

Miss  Maud  Piqgott,  Head  Nurse  of  College  Hospital. 

Walter  D.  Holldday,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

William  Louis  Poteat  A.  C.  Reid 

D.  B.  Bryan  C.  C.  Pearson 

E.  B.  Earnshaw 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 


There  has  been,  ever  since  1894,  a  summer  Law  School  at 
"Wake  Forest  College,  conducted  by  Professor  N.  Y.  Gulley, 
of  the  Law  Department,  and  his  associates.  But  with  that 
exception,  the  buildings  on  the  campus  had,  until  recently, 
remained  virtually  closed  during  the  summer  months.  Pro- 
longed idleness  of  expensive  college  plants  is  now  regarded 
as  a  species  of  waste.  Especially  is  this  true  when  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  unprecented  demands  from  high  school 
graduates,  college  students,  teachers,  ministers,  and  others, 
for  the  educational  services  of  colleges  during  the  summer 
months. 

Convinced  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  College  could 
no  longer  remain  indifferent  to  this  insistent  demand  for 
extended  services,  if  it  would  be  true  to  its  constituency  and 
to  the  State,  the  trustees  authorized  the  Summer  School  of 
1921.  That  the  experiment  was  justified  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  enrollment  for  the  initial  session  reached  230. 
The  second  summer,  that  of  1922,  witnessed  an  increase  in 
enrollment  of  over  forty  per  cent,  bringing  the  registration 
up  to  332.     Interest  has  continually  increased. 

The  College  authorities  announce  the  fourth  summer  ses- 
sion, confident  of  increased  attendance,  and,  consequently,  of 
increased  opportunity  for  rendering  a  larger  educational 
service.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  1924  Summer 
School  with  the  view  to  accommodating  about  500  students. 
An  enlarged  teaching  staff,  and  other  plans  in  the  making, 
will  enable  us  to  take  care  of  this  number;  but  we  shall  not 
permit  an  undue  ambition  for  mere  numbers  to  lead  us  into 
over-crowding.  A  large  new  dormitory,  now  under  con- 
struction, will  be  available  for  use. 
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SCOPE  OF  WORK  OFFERED 

Professional  instruction  and  regular  courses  are  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  following: 

(a)  Teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

(b)  Teachers  of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades. 

(c)  Teachers  of  high  school  subjects. 

(d)  Principals,  supervisors,  and  superintendents. 

(e)  College  students  or  teachers  who  desire  to  secure 
credit  toward  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees. 

(f )  Law  students. 

(g)  Instruction  in  coaching  for  high  school  teachers. 

CREDITS 

Credits  for  Summer  School  work  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows:  Professional  Credit,  College  Credit,  Graduate  Credit. 

Professional  Credit. — All  professional  courses  offered  in 
the  Summer  School  are  accredited  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  in  accordance  with  the  Department's 
Certification  Regulations.  The  Director  will,  at  the  close 
of  the  summer  session,  issue  certificates  of  credit  on  courses 
completed,  applicable  to  the  several  classes  of  certificates ;  and 
an  official  report  of  all  professional  credits  will  be  sent  to  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

College  Credit. — College  credits  for  Summer  School  work 
are  given  in  terms  of  semester  hours.  A  semester  hour  is  the 
equivalent  of  one  recitation  hour  a  week  for  a  college  semes- 
ter, or  half  session.  Thus,  a  course  given  three  hours  a  week 
during  the  regular  college  year  counts  three  semester  hours 
for  each  half -session,  six  semester  hours  for  the  entire  session. 
Thirty  semester  hours  represent  the  work  of  an  average  col- 
lege student  for  nine  months. 
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Most  of  the  courses,  both  professional  and  academic,  offered 
in  the  Summer  School,  carry  college  credit.  Courses  meet- 
ing five  times  a  week  (thirty-one  days  including  examina- 
tion), may  each  count  as  two  semester  hours.  That  is  in 
accord  with  the  professional  credits  for  Summer  School 
work  established  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Some  courses  are  offered  for  more  than  five 
hours  a  week;  but  in  each  case  the  work  is  equated  on  the 
basis  of  the  above,  and  credit  given  in  terms  of  semester 
hours.  A  maximum  of  seven  semester  hours  may  be  earned 
by  a  student  in  six  weeks,  or  fourteen  semester  hours  in 
twelve  weeks. 

Graduate  Credit. — Courses  may  be  pursued  in  almost  every 
college  department  represented  in  the  Summer  School,  with 
graduate  credit,  and  counted  toward  the  M.A.  degree.  Those 
who  desire  graduate  credit  should  write  the  director  in 
advance,  or,  upon  arrival,  make  special  arrangements  with 
the  chairman  of  the  M.A.  Degree  Committee,  and  with  the 
professor  in  charge  of  their  major  subject.  More  or  less  defi- 
nite cycles  of  courses  are  being  worked  out  in  the  various 
departments,  certain  courses  coming  in  alternate  years,  other 
courses  coming  every  third  year;  thus,  it  becomes  possible 
for  graduate  students  to  plan  their  work  in  advance,  so  as  to 
maintain  unity  in  their  graduate  work. 

ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  Wake  Forest  Summer  School  is  con- 
ditioned upon  one  of  two  considerations: 

(a)  Graduation  from  a  standard  high  school,  or  its  aca- 
demic equivalent. 

(b)  Possession  of  any  professional  certificate  which,  it- 
self, presupposes  graduation  from  a  standard  high  school. 

Those  students  holding  certificates  below  the  elementary 
B   (including  the  Provisional  B),  North  Carolina  Certifi- 
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cate,  should  make  application  to  a  County  Summer  School, 
since  they  are  not  entitled  to  professional  credit  from  an 
Accredited  Summer  School.  All  teach eis  holding  an  Ele- 
mentary B  Certificate,  or  any  higher  certificate,  are  entitled 
to  attend  the  Wake  Forest  Summer  School. 

BEGISTBATION 

Law  students  will  register  earlier  than  other  students. 
For  them,  the  Summer  School  begins  June  3 ;  for  all  others, 
the  date  for  registration  is  June  16.  Prompt  registration 
is  urged.  Students  will  register  Monday  June  16  in  the 
forenoon,  afternoon  and  evening.  Classwork  begins  with  the 
first  recitation  period,  Tuesday,  June  17.  Students  entering 
the  Summer  School  for  the  first  time  should  send  the  Di- 
rector in  advance,  or  bring  with  them,  their  credentials  in 
the  way  of  certificates  of  graduation  from  high  schools,  tran- 
scripts of  college  work,  or  teachers'  certificates.  Filling  out 
the  accompanying  application  blank,  and  sending  it  to  the 
Director  in  advance,  will  not  only  guarantee  room  reserva- 
tion, but  will  simplify  the  process  of  registration  as  well. 

Classes  will  meet  daily  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

THE  DAILY  ASSEMBLY  AND  PUBLIC  OCCASIONS 

The  daily  assembly  hour  will  be  made  a  vital  part  of  the 
Summer  School.  It  is  one  of  the  stimulating  and  unifying 
forces  of  the  school.  Daily  announcements  are  often  impor- 
tant, especially  in  a  school  with  an  intensive  program,  and 
with  an  organization  in  which  any  change  is  likely  to  affect 
the  work  throughout  the  school.  Social  events  cannot  all  be 
planned  in  advance;  public  lectures  and  recitals  will  be 
arranged  for,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  view  to  benefitting 
the  largest  number.  Because  of  the  vital  relationship 
between  the  daily  assembly  and  the  other  work  of  the  Sum- 
mer School,  as  well  as  because  of  our  plans  to  make  the 
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assembly  period  worth  while  on  its  own  account,  all  students 
will  be  required  to  attend  the  assembly  services  as  in  the 
regular  session. 

A  few  evening  lectures  by  well-known  speakers  will  be 
arranged  for,  and  there  will  be  at  least  one  occasion  each 
week; of  a  popular  character,  such  as  story-telling,  recitals, 
etc.  Often  the  students  themselves,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Social  Director,  or  the  Director  of  Physical  Education, 
arrange  for  special  occasions  of  a  highly  entertaining  charac- 
ter. The  authorities  will,  however  studiously  guard  the 
time  of  students,  in  order  to  prevent  interference  with 
serious  work. 

RECREATION 

Students  of  the  summer  session  at  Wake  Forest  have 
a  rare  opportunity  for  a  great  variety  of  indoor  and  outdoor 
sports.  The  gymnasium,  the  athletic  field,  tennis  courts  of 
the  College,  the  golf  links  of  the  Wake  Forest  Golf  Club, 
and  fresh-water  bathing  are  available. 

The  Capital  City,  being  only  forty-five  minutes  from  the 
College,  adds  every  advantage  of  the  city  to  the  otherwise 
ideal  life  of  the  College  campus  and  community. 

EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

An  employment  bureau,  supervised  by  the  Director,  will, 
without  charge,  assist  principals  to  secure  teachers,  and 
assist  teachers  who  may  be  registered  in  the  summer  session 
to  learn  of  positions  which  may  be  open.  Effort  will  be 
made  to  secure  the  best  available  positions  for  all  students 
desiring  assistance. 

School  boards  and  superintendents  are  invited  to  notify 
the  Bureau  of  their  needs. 
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DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL 

There  will  be  a  Demonstration  School,  conducted  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Summer  School,  for  the  benefit  of 
primary  teachers.  A  demonstration  class  may  also  be  organ- 
ized for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  grade  teachers.  There  will 
be  demonstrative  lessons,  and  selected  students  will  be 
required  to  teach  the  class  occasionally  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  instructor  in  charge. 

MEDICAL  ATTENDANCE 

Dr.  Kitchin,  Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  will  serve  as 
Summer  School  physician,  and  will  have  regular  consulta- 
tion hours.  The  College  hospital  will  be  kept  open  during 
the  summer  session,  in  charge  of  Miss  Piggott,  the  head 
nurse.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  medical  service,  save 
in  the  case  of  very  serious  or  prolonged  illness.  The  College 
hopes  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  the  proper  precautions 
in  the  matter  of  health  training,  both  by  personal  attention 
to  students,  and  by  courses  given  in  private  and  public  hy- 
giene in  the  Summer  School.  Students  are  asked  to  cooperate 
with  the  College,  especially  in  the  matter  of  observing  the 
time  schedule  for  regular  consultations. 

DORMITORIES 

The  dormitories  of  the  College  are  all  at  the  disposal  of 
Summer  School  students.  The  new  dormitories,  modern 
throughout,  and  convenient  to  the  recitation  rooms  and  to 
boarding  places,  will  be  reserved  for  women.  The  dormi- 
tories will  be  in  charge  of  chaperones.  The  old  dormitories 
will  be  reserved  for  men.  Rooms  in  the  dormitories  will 
be  reserved  in  the  order  in  which  applications  are  received. 
The  members  of  the  Summer  School  are  requested  to  fur- 
nish such  articles  as  pillow  cases,  sheets,  spreads,  blankets, 
and  towels. 
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A  limited  number  who  prefer  to  room  in  the  village  will 
be  able  to  secure  good  rooms  with  private  families,  or  in  the 
Wake  Forest  Hotel,  at  reasonable  rates. 

BOABDDJG  PLACES 

Following  the  usual  custom  at  the  College,  the  Summer 
School  students  will  board  at  the  numerous  private  boarding- 
houses  in  Wake  Forest.  Many  of  these  are  conducted  by 
persons  who  have  had  long  experience  in  providing  board 
for  college  students,  and,  therefore,  have  given  study  to  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  students.  Table  board  of  excellent 
quality  may  be  obtained  within  easy  reach  of  the  dormitories 
and  recitation  rooms  at  from  $4.50  to  $6.00  a  week.  Those 
wishing  to  make  arrangements  in  advance  for  board  may  do 
so  by  writing  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School.  There 
are  approved  boarding  places  for  women  students. 

EXPENSES 

There  will  be  no  tuition  charge  for  teachers  and  regular 
college  students.  The  matriculation  fee  of  $15.00  includes 
library,  medical  attendance,  lectures,  and  incidental  fees. 
Charges  are  itemized  below. 

Law  Students 

Matriculation  fee   $15.00 

Tuition 10.00 

Room  rent  (eleven  weeks),  College  Dormitory 11.00 


$36.00 
All  Other  Students — Six  Weeks 

Matriculation  fee   $15.00 

Room  in  dormitory 6.00 

$21.00 
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Board  will  cost  from  $4.50  to  $6.00  a  week. 

In  certain  courses  a  small  laboratory  fee  will  be  charged, 
to  cover  breakage  and  necessary  expenses. 

An  additional  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  those  who  en- 
roll in  the  Garrity  Coaching  School. 


CERTIFICATE   REQUIREMENTS 


I.  PLAN  OF  WORK 


There  are  two  curricula  based  upon  graduation  from  an 
accredited  high  school,  leading  to  the  Primary  C,  and  Gram- 
mar Grade  C  Certificates.  These  curricula  are  equivalent  to 
two  college  years  and  require  nine  six-week  sessions  as  noted 
below.  Graduates  of  Standard  High  Schools  without  cer- 
tificates will  be  required  to  register; for  courses  outlined  in 
groups  number  one.  Holders  of  the  Elementary  B  Certifi- 
cate are  urged  to  take  courses  from  groups  two  to  five  in- 
clusive in  either  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  curriculum. 
Holders  of  the  Elementary  A  Certificate  are  urged  to  take 
courses  from  groups  six  to  nine  in  either  Primary  or  Gram- 
mar Grade  curriculum.  The  suffix  X  on  a  course  number 
indicates  that  it  may  be  counted  on  either  a  Primary  or 
Grammar  Grade  Certificate.  P  and  G  indicate  Primary 
and  Grammar  grade  courses  respectively.  Credit  will  not 
be /allowed  for  courses  that  are  duplicated.  Regular  col- 
lege courses,  both  academic  and  professional,  are  provided, 
leading  to  the  more  advanced  certificates. 

Graduates  of  standard  high  schools  with  one  summer 
school  are  entitled  to  the  Elementary  B  certificate.  Basis 
salary,  $65. 

Holders  of  the  Elementary  B  and  four  summer  schools 
of  six  weeks  each,  or  one  college  year,  30  semester  hours, 
including  professional  courses  are  entitled  to  the  Elemen- 
tary A  certificate.     Basis  salary,  $75. 

Holders  of  the  Elementary  A  and  four  summer  schools  of 
six  weeks  each,  or  one  additional  college  year  of  30  semester 
hours  including  professional  courses,  are  entitled  to  the 
Primary  C,  Grammar  C  or  High  School  C.  Basis  salary, 
$85. 

2  [17] 
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Holders  of  the  C  grade  certificate  and  30  additional 
semester  hours  of  college  work  including  professional  courses 
entitles  the  holder  to  Primary,  Grammar  or  High  School 
B.     Basis  salary,  $90. 

Holders  of  this  B  certificate  with  30  additional  semester 
hours  of  college  work  including  professional  courses  are  en- 
titled to  Primary,  Grammar  or  High  School  A.  Basis 
salary,  $100. 

PRIMARY  CURRICULUM 

No.   1. 

Educ.   11X  Introduction    to    Teaching 2 

Educ.    12X  Elementary   School   Practice 2 

Eng.    11X  English     Composition     2 

Phy.  Educ.  11X  Plays    and    Games    (General) 1 

(For  Elementary  B  Certificate)  7 

No.  2. 

Educ.   23P  Special     Primary    Method     (Reading) 2 

Eng.    22X  English     Composition 2 

Educ.   24X  Introductory    School    Management     2 

Writing   21X  *  Writing     ( Skill)      1 

7 
No.   3. 

Educ.   35P  Special    Primary    Methods 2 

(Language,  Story  Telling  and  Dramatization) 

Eng.   33X  English    Composition    2 

Geog.   3 IX  Principles    of    Geography     2 

Draw.    31X  *Fundamentals    of    Drawing     1 

7 
No.  4. 

Biol.  41X  General     Biology      2 

Psychol.    41X  Child   Study    2 

History    41X  American     History     2 

PhyB.    Educ.    42P  Plays   and  Games    (Primary  Grades)    1 

7 
No.  5. 

Physiol.   51X  Personal   and    School   Hygiene 2 

Hist.   52X  American     History     2 

Educ.    56P  Primary  Number  and   Projects    2 

Music    51X  *  Elements    of    Music     1 

7 
No.    6. 

Educ.   67P  Primary    Curriculum     2 

Biol.   62X  Biology     (Plants) .  2 

Geog.  62P  Geography  and  Nature   Study  for   Primary   Grades... 2 

Ind.    Arts    C1P  Industrial   Arts   for   Primary   Grades 1 

7 

*Elective  if  proficient. 
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Hist.  73P 
Biol.  73P 
Eng.  74P 
Drawing    72P 


Psychol.    82X 
Writing    82P 
Education  88X 
Eng.    85P 


Sociol.    91X 

Relig.   Educ.   91X 
Hist.  94X 
Music  92P 


No.   7. 

History  Material   for   Primary   Grades 2 

Biology    (Animals)     2 

Children's    Literature    2 

Drawing  for   Primary   Grades    1 

7 
No.    8. 

Educational    Psychology    2 

Writing    (Technique)     1 

Observation    and   Participation    (Optional)     1 

Reading    and    Speech    2 

Elective  1  or  2  credits.  6 

No.  9. 

Social  Problems    

or 

Religious     Education     2 

Citizenship    2 

Music   for   Primary    Grades    1 

Elective  2  Credits.  5 


Educ.   11X 
Educ.   12X 
Eng.  11X 
Phys.    Educ.    11X 


Educ.  23G 

Eng.  22X 
Educ;  24X 
Writ.    2 IX 


Geog.  3 IX 
Eng.  33X 
Hist.  31G 
Draw.   31X 


Psychol.   41X 
Biol.    41X 
Hist.   41X 
Phys.    Educ.   42G 


Physiol.    5 IX 
Hist.  52X 
Educ.   55G 
Music  51X 


GRAMMAR  GRADE  CURRICULUM 
No.  1. 

Introduction    to    Teaching     2 

Elementary    School    Practice    2 

English   Composition    2 

Plays  and  Games    (General)    1 

(For    Elementary   B    Certificate)  7 

ho.    2. 

Grammar    Grade    Methods     2 

(Lang.    Comp.   and   Reading) 

English   Composition    2 

Introductory    School   Management    2 

♦Writing     (Skill)      1 

7 
No.    3. 

Principles    of    Geography    2 

English    Composition    2 

European  Backgrounds    2 

♦Fundamentals    of    Drawing    1 

7 
No.    4. 

Child   Study    2 

General  Biology    2 

American   History    2 

Plays  and   Games    (Grammar   Grades)    1 

7 
No.   5. 

Personal  and  School  Hygiene 2 

American   History    2 

Grammar   Grade  Arithmetic    2 

Elements  of  Music   (Optional)    1 

7 

♦Elective  if  proficient. 
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Biol.  62X 
Hist.  630- 
Educ.   660 


No.  6. 

Biology     (Plants)     2 

North  Carolina  History 2 

Grammar   Grade    Curriculum   and  Projects 2 


Elective    1    credit    course 


6 


Eng.  74G 
Biology    73X 
Geog.   72G 
Draw.    72G 


Psychol.   82X 
Geog.    83  G 
Eng.    85G 
Educ.   88X 


Educ.  98G 
Sociol.    9 IX 

Relig.    Educ.   91X 
Hist.    94X 
Music  92G 


No.  7. 

American  Literature    2 

Biology      (Animals)      2 

Geography  of   North   America    2 

Drawing  for   Grammar   Grades    1 

7 

No.  8. 

Educational    Psychology    2 

Types   of   Industries    2 

Literature   for    Grammar    Grades    2 

Observation     and     Participation     1 

7 
No.    9 

Methods :    Geography    and    History    2 

Social    Problems     

or 

Religious    Education    2 

Citizenship     2 

Musical  Appreciation   for   Grammar   Grades    1 


The  teaching  of  elementary  Science,  2  credits,  and  English  Literature,  2 
credits,  may  be  elected  for  any  equivalent  credit  course  of  the  last  four 
summer  schools   (6,   7,   8,  9). 


DEPARTMENTS    OF    INSTRUCTION 


BIBLE 

Professor  Cullom. 

Religious  Education  91X. — Religious  Education. — The 
work  of  the  public  school  in  any  community  is  materially  in- 
fluenced by  the  efficiency  of  the  various  religious  and  allied 
organizations  that  cooperate  with  the  school  in  the  moral 
training  of  the  child.  This  unit  course  in  Religious  Edu- 
cation will,  therefore,  study:  (1)  The  religious  character- 
istics, needs,  and  interests, of  the  child  in  different  stages  of 
development;  (2)  The  relation  of  religious  teaching  to 
moral  training;  (3)  The  part  of  the  Church  and  Sunday 
School  and  allied  moral  forces  of  the  community,  such  as 
Junior  Red  Cross,  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  etc.,  in  the 
religious  and  moral  training  of  the  elementary  school  child ; 
(4).  The  practical  opportunity  of  the  teacher  in  the  commu- 
nity to  participate  in  the  wholesome  religious  training  of 
the  child  in  the  Sunday  School  and  other  organizations. 

Coubse  S2. — The  Origin  and  Message  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.— A  brief  review  will  be  given  of  the  conditions  in  the 
midst  of  which  Christianity  had  its  rise.  The  books  of  the 
]^ew  Testament  will  be  reviewed  as  our  source  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  nature,  purpose  and  development  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Course  S3. — Religion  as  a  World  Force. — This  course  will 
study  a  possible  solution  for  the  problems  of  a  disordered 
society.  Dr.  Ellwood's  Reconstruction  of  Religion  will  be 
used  as  a  text. 

[23] 
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BIOLOGY 


Dr.  Kitchin 
Professor  Wilson 

Biol.  (41X)  Si. — General  Biology. — This  is  a  foundation 
course  which  will  give  some  basis  for  the  study  of  psychol- 
ogy, sociology,  physiology,  botany,  zoology  and  other  sciences 
of  the  curriculum.  It  will  emphasize  the  broader  princi- 
ples of  growth  and  development.  Types  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals will  be  studied  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  pro 
toplasm,  cells,  cell  differentiation,  cell  aggregation,  repro- 
duction, etc.  The  course  will  attempt  to  give  an  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  heredity,  evolution,  and  of  eugenics. 

Biol.  (62X)  S3.— Biology  (Plants).— -This  course  will 
attempt  two  things,  (1)  through  the  study  of  types  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  morphology,  physiology  and  re- 
production in  plants,  from  the  one  cell  to  seed  plants,  (2) 
through  field  work  to  acquaint  the  student  with  as  much 
common  and  local  flora  as  possible.  The  course  will  be  of 
especial  service  to  those  who  teach  nature  study  and  ele- 
mentary science  in  the  elementary  school. 

Biol.  (73X)  S13. — Biology  (Animals). — The  aim  and 
method  of  the  course  is  similar  to  that  in  Biology,  S3.  Out- 
standing characteristics  of  animal  life,  from  the  single  cell 
protozoon  to  the  higher  mammalian  will  be  studied.  Es- 
pecial effort  will  be  made  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the 
common  insects,  butterflies,  beetles,  etc.,  both  as  to  identifica- 
tion and  as  to  economic  importance. 

Physiol.  (51X)  S7. — Personal  and  School  Hygiene. — 
General,  personal  and  school  hygiene;  some  instruction  in 
anatomy  and  physiology ;  cause,  transmission  and  prevention 
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of  communicable  diseases;  with  special  reference  to  most 
common  diseases;  defects  of  school  children;  schoolhouse 
sanitation;  medical  inspection;  programs  of  health  educa- 
tion. 


CHEMISTRY 


Prof.  J.  W.  Nowell 
Prof.  R.  S.  Pritchard 

Course  SI. — General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Courses  SI 
and  S2,  always  taken  together,  are  open  to  all  students  and 
aim  to  cover  the  fundamental  principles  of  descriptive  and 
theoretical  Organic  Chemistry.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  on 
the  teaching  of  Chemistry  also.  Lectures  two  hours  daily 
and  laboratory  two  hours  daily. 

Course  S2. — A  continuation  of  Course  1. — Lectures  are 
illustrated  as  fully  as  possible  by  experiments.  Lectures 
two  hours  daily  and  laboratory  two  hours  daily.  Credit, 
twelve  semester  hours  for  both  courses. 


DRAWING 


Draw.  31X. — Fundamentals  of  Drawing. — This  course 
aims  to  give  the  skill  which  is  fundamental  in  teaching  the 
drawing  of  the  State  Course  of  Study,  as  well  as  that  which 
will  help  in  the  teaching  of  all  subjects  of  the  elementary 
school  curriculum.  Such  topics  as  these  will  be  considered: 
color  theory;  design;  perspective;  representation;  illustra- 
tion; picture  study,  etc.     Media;    charcoal,    water    colors, 
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crayons,  clay,  etc.     The  work  will  be  closely  correlated  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  elementary  curriculum. 

Deaw.  72P. — Drawing  for  Primary  Grades. — The  same 
general  topics  as  in  Fundamentals  of  Drawing  with  especial 
reference  to  the  primary  grades.  The  work  will  be  closely 
correlated  with  all  subject  matter  of  the  primary  grades, 
but  with  emphasis  upon  the  art  for  those  grades  in  the  State 
Course  of  Study. 

Dkaw.  72G. — Drawing  for  Grammar  Grades. — the  same 
general  topics  treated  in  Fundamentals  of  Drawing,  with 
particular  application  to  grammar  grade  subject  matter. 
Design  will  have  especial  adaptation  to  textiles,  books,  print- 
ing of  letters,  landscape  and  figure  designs  on  post  cards, 
holiday  greetings,  posters.  The  State  Course  of  Study  will 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  this  course. 


EDUCATION 


Professor  Bryan 
Superintendent  Best 
Professor  Fleagle 
Superintendent  Lockhart 
Miss  Highsmith 
Miss 

Education  11X. — Introduction  to  Teaching. — An  intro- 
ductory study  of  the  work  of  our  public  schools,  the  business 
of  teaching,  etc.  It  should  serve  to  orient  the  student  in  the 
fields  of  education.  Frequent  observation  should  be  made 
in  the  training  school  to  enable  the  students  to  study  child 
nature,  teacher  qualifications,  and  the  specific  problems  in- 
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volved  in  each  field  of  work,  as  the  primary,  intermediate 
and  grammar  grade. 

Educ.  12X. — Elementary  School  Practice. — An  effort  is 
made  in  this  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  as  much 
general  technique  as  the  time  given  will  allow.  Based  on  the 
elementary  course  of  study,  such  topics  as  the  following 
will  be  treated:  selection  and  organization  of  subject  mat- 
ter; types  of  lessons;  the  recitation;  socialized  recitation; 
the  project  and  problem  method;  lesson  plan;  teaching  chil- 
dren to  study,  etc.  Much  use  will  be  made  of  the  training 
school. 

Educ.  24X. — Introductory  School  Management. — The 
primary  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  the  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  what  is  involved  in  the  conduct  of  a 
school.  Among  the  topics  treated  are :  the  aims  of  education ; 
personal  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher;  discipline;  pro- 
gram making;  daily  schedule;  classification  and  gradation; 
school  hygiene;  supervised  study;  school  ethics.  Frequent 
use  will  be  made  of  the  training  school. 

Educ.  23P. — Primary  Methods  (Reading). — The  psy- 
chology of  reading;  historic  development  of  methods,  as 
A,  B,  C,  word,  sentence,  etc. ;  pre-primer  reading ;  phonics ; 
suitable  reading  material;  the  place  of  oral  and  silent  read- 
ing; recent  investigations  in  reading;  diagnostic  and  reme- 
dial steps;  minimal  essentials.  Much  use  will  be  made  of 
the  training  school. 

Educ.  35P. — Primary  Methods  (Story  Telling,  Language 
and  Dramatization). — The  place  of  oral  and  written  lan- 
guage; nature  study,  games,  stories,  pictures,  projects  and 
other  activities  as  a  basis  for  language  work ;  story  telling — 
principles  underlying  choice  of  material,  learning  and  tell- 
ing a  selected  number;  dramatization,  its  educational  value, 
relation  to  other  subjects  and  place  in  the  primary  grades; 
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spelling,  kind  and  quantity,  methods  of  teaching,  recent  in- 
vestigations. 

Edtjc.  67P. — Primary  Curriculum. — The  aims  and  objec- 
tives of  education  in  the  primary  grades;  subject  matter  and 
school  activities  necessary  to  obtain  these  aims  and  objec- 
tives; study  of  the  State  Course  of  Study  in  the  light  of 
these ;  organization  of  primary  curriculum ;  the  place  of  pro- 
jects and  child  activities  as  a  basis  for  this  organization. 
Much  use  will  be  made  of  the  training  school. 

Educ.  23G. — Methods:  Language,  Composition  and  Read- 
ing.— A  study  of  recent  experimental  investigations  in  these 
subjects;  the  minimum  essentials  in  each  grade,  in  each  sub- 
ject; the  respective  value  of  oral  and  silent  reading;  of  oral 
and  written  composition;  different  methods  of  teaching; 
value  of  projects  in  organizing  and  motivating  the  work. 
Much  use  will  be  made  of  the  State  Course  of  Study.  Sys- 
tematic observation  in  the  training  school  will  be  required. 

Geog.  3 IX. — Principles  of  Geography. — This  is  a  founda- 
tion course  for  the  later  study  of  all  geography.  Since  the 
major  geographical  factor  in  determining  the  distribution  of 
people,  what  they  do,  how  they  live,  etc.,  is  climate,  most 
emphasis  will  be  put  upon  that  topic.  Topics :  Weather  and 
weather  observations;  elements  of  climate;  temperature, 
winds,  rainfall;  application  of  these  climatic  principles  to 
the  distribution  of  population,  industries,  etc.,  in  climatic 
regions  of  the  world. 

Educ.  55G. — Arithmetic  for  Grammar  Grades. — A  reason- 
able knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  is  presupposed.  Among 
the  topics  considered  will  be:  elementary  psychology  of 
arithmetic;  the  value  and  place  of  drill;  problem  solving; 
diagnosis  of  difficulties  and  remedial  measures;  methods  of 
teaching;  sources  of  problems;  place  of  arithmetic  in  the 
elementary  school   curriculum.     Systematic   observation   in 
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the  training  school  required.  State  Course  of  Study,  state 
adopted  texts  and  a  professional  hook  on  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic  will  he  used  as  a  hasis  for  the  course. 

Educ.  66G. — Grammar  Grade  Curriculum  and  Projects. — - 
The  aim  and  objectives  of  education  in  the  intermediate  and 
grammar  grades.  In  the  light  of  these  objectives,  pupil  ac- 
tivities and  experiences  for  their  accomplishment.  Organi- 
zation of  the  grammar  grade  curriculum  around  these  ac- 
tivities. Growing  out  of  this  will  come  the  consideration  of 
the  value  of  projects;  minimum  essentials,  etc.  The  State 
Course  of  Study  will  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  text  like 
Bonser's  Elementary  School  Curriculum  or  a  similar  book. 

Couese  Si. — Principles  of  Secondary  Education. — The 
aim  of  this  course  is  to  examine  the  fundamental  principles 
— psychological,  sociological,  pedagogical,  etc. — upon  which 
sound  secondary-school  procedure  is  based. 

Course  S3. — State  and  County  Educational  Administra- 
tion.— A  careful  study  of  the  State  and  County  as  the  chief 
units  of  educational  control  and  administration ;  political  and 
sociological  principles  involved ;  distribution  of  functions  and 
powers;  educational  organization;  school  finance;  admin- 
istrative policies;  representative  state  and  county  school 
systems  examined. 

Education  S10. — Tests  and  Measurements. — An  intro- 
ductory study  of  standard  tests,  both  mental  and  achieve- 
ment, with  the  view  to  orienting  the  student  in  the  field  of 
educational  experimentation.  Some  actual  tests  will  be 
given. 

Course  S12. — History  of  Education. — This  course  surveys 
educational  progress  from  the  Eenaissance,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  secularization  and  development  of  education 
in  America. 
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Coubse  S14. — Philosophy  of  Education. — Here  is  a  sur- 
vey of  educational  classics  from  Plato's  Republic  to  Dewey's 
Democracy  and  Education.  Upon  this  basis,  biological,  so- 
cial, and  psychical  facts  will  be  interpreted  and  evaluated. 


ENGLISH 


Professor  Lawrence 
Professor  Paschal 

Eng.  (11X)  SI — English  Composition. — This  work  will 
consist  largely  in  oral  and  written  composition,  based  on  fun- 
damental weaknesses  as  revealed  in  preliminary  tests  at  be- 
ginning of  the  course.  Some  opportunity  will  be  given  in 
outlining  and  preparing  speeches. 

Eng.  (22X)  S2 — The  second  course  will  include  the  fun- 
damentals of  English  grammar  with  special  attention  to  sen- 
tence structure,  syntax  and  common  errors;  exercises  to  de- 
velop tone  enunciation,  articulation;  study  of  phonetics  and 
diacritical  markings;  the  use  of  dictionaries;  encyclopedias; 
note  taking,  on  reading  and  lectures;  outlining. 

Eng.  (74G)  S5 — American  Literature. — This  course  has  a 
two-fold  purpose :  to  give  a  background  for  the  English  liter- 
ature of  the  grammar  grades ;  to  understand  American  ideals 
as  revealed  through  a  study  of  its  writers.  Representative 
writers  will  be  studied,  among  them  Poe,  Lanier,  Emerson, 
Lowell,  Whitman,  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  Cooper.  Some 
thought  will  be  given  to  the  history  as  revealed  through  a 
brief  study  of  the  lives  of  these  men. 

Eng.  S3 — English  Literature. — The  purpose  of  and 
method  of  treatment  in  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
course  in  American  Literature.     It  will  give  a  general  sur- 
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vey  of  English  Literature,  but  only  types  of  literary  excel- 
lence and  historic  significance  will  be  considered. 

Eng.  S9. — Character  Interpretation  of  Shakespeare. — A 
course  devoted  entirely  to  Shakespeare's  plays — one  play 
each  week — and  the  effort  is  to  enable  the  student  to  see  the 
characters,  as  nearly  as  possible,  just  as  Shakespeare  con- 
ceived and  drew  them.  Any  standard  edition  having  the 
lines  numbered  as  in  the  Globe  edition  of  Shakespeare  is 
sufficient  for  the  student,  but  "Shakespeare's  Principal 
Plays,"  published  by  the  Century  Company  is  recommended. 

Prerequisite,  English  1-4,  or  two  years  of  college  English. 


HISTORY 


Professor  Pearson 
Professor  Poteat 

Hist.  41X. — American  History.  Eor  the  first  six  weeks 
an  intensive  study  of  United  States  History  prior  to  1812. 
Topics:  Geographic  conditions;  colonizing  agencies;  types 
of  local  and  colonial  government ;  development  of  commerce, 
conflict  with  England;  formation  of  the  Union.  Extensive 
reading  and  special  reports. 

Hist.  52X. — During  the  second  term  an  intensive  study 
from  1812  through  the  Civil  "War  and  Eeconstruction.  Much 
use  will  be  made  of  biographical  study  as  a  means  of  inter- 
preting spirit  of  those  days.  Extensive  reading  and  special 
reports. 

Hist.  31G. — European  Backgrounds. — The  aim  of  this 
course  is  threefold,  (1)  to  give  the  student  a  grasp  of  the 
subject  matter  for  a  similarly  named  course  in  our  elemen- 
tary schools,  (2)  to  give  an  interpretative  background  to  our 
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American  History,  and  (3)  to  give  to  the  student  an  inter- 
national viewpoint  rather  than  a  more  restricted,  national 
one.  This  course  will  deal  with  the  economic,  social  and 
political  life  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Mediaeval  life;  feud- 
alism, the  rise  of  cities  and  Mediaeval  trade;  development  of 
the  English  race;  Protestant  and  Puritan  Revolutions ; 
American  Colonization — English,  French,  Spanish. 

Hist.  63G. — North  Carolina  History. — A  general  politi- 
cal, economical,  social  and  educational  survey  of  the  state. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  attempt  at  founding  a  colony;  perma- 
nent settlements;  North  Carolina  under  the  king;  develop- 
ment of  the  state;  North  Carolina  during  the  Revolution- 
ary, Civil  and  World  Wars ;  the  present  industrial  and  edu- 
cational  development. 

Hist.  94X. — Citizenship. — The  course  will  study  local, 
state,  and  national  government  in  operation,  in  the  concrete. 
Topics:  Qualifications  for  office  for  representatives  of  local, 
state  and  national  officials;  suffrage,  all  steps;  taxation;  in- 
stitutions, how  supported  and  function;  office  holding  and 
our  attitude  toward  it ;  the  citizen  and  law  enforcement. 

Couese  S9. — The  United'  States  since  1860. — Two  hours, 
to  be  arranged.  Intended  primarily  for  those  who  are  ma- 
joring in  History  and  who  have  passed  History  1-2  and 
History  3-4.     Lectures  and  term  papers. 


MATHEMATICS 


Prof.  J.  G.  Carroll 

Cotjksb  SI. — Prescribed  for  B.A.  Degree.  Twelve  weeks 
course.  Elementary  Mathematical  Analysis.  The  Function 
Idea  in  mathematics  is  emphasized.     A  review  of  Algebra, 
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elementary  Trigonometry,  and  a  practical  introduction  to 
Analytical  Geometry,  Calculus,  and  Higher  Algebra.  Four 
semester  hours. 

S2. — Second  session  of  the  summer.  Six  weeks  course. 
Further  work  in  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  Two  semester 
hours.  These  two  courses  complete  the  work  for  first  year 
of  college  Mathematics. 

Courses  S9-10. — The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Second- 
ary Schools. — The  Teaching  of  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry 
will  comprise  the  work  of  this  course,  with  time  devoted  to 
subject  matter  and  method.  The  latest  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Secondary  Mathematics,  current  prob- 
lems, organization  of  curriculum,  selected  topics,  and  text- 
books will  be  studied.  Reference  work.  Professional  work 
for  teachers.     Two  semester  hours. 

With  sufficient  demand  another  course  in  Mathematics 
from  the  regular  catalogue  will  be  given  during  the  second 
session  of  the  summer. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 


FRENCH 


Professor  Gorrell 
Assistant  Professor  P.  H.  Wilson 

French  SB. — A  continuation  of  course  French  A.  Fraser 
and  Squair's  French  Grammar,  one  hour  daily  for  six  weeks, 
2  semester  hours  credit;  for  twelve  weeks  4  semester  hours 
credit. 

French  SI. — Fraser  and  Squair's  New  Complete  French 
Grammar  Part  II.  Selections  from  French  Literature.    One 
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hour   daily  for  six  weeks,   2    semester    hours    credit;    for 
twelve  weeks,  4  semester  hours  credit. 

SPANISH 

Spanish  SA. — Beginner's  Spanish.  An  elementary  course 
in  pronunciation,  DeVitis'  Spanish  Grammar.  Reading  and 
exercises.  One  hour  daily  for  six  weeks,  2  semester  hours 
credit;  for  twelve  weeks,  4  semester  hours  credit. 

Spanish  Si. — A  second  year  course.  Hills  and  Ford's  First 
Spanish  Course.  Reading  and  exercises;  selections  from 
Spanish  Literature.  One  hour  daily  for  six  weeks,  2  sem- 
ester hours  credit ;  for  twelve  weeks,  4  semester  hours  credit. 

Note:  Only  three  of  the  above  courses  will  be  offered, 
according  to  demand. 


MUSIC 


Music  51X. — Elements  of  Music. — This  course  is  intended 
to  give  the  fundamentals  necessary  for  grade  teaching. 
Topics:  sight  singing,  ear  training;  reading  and  dictation; 
rote  songs ;  child  voice,  etc. 

Music  92G. — Musical  Appreciation  for  Grammar  Grades. 
— The  need  for  music  appreciation ;  sources  of  the  enjoyment 
of  music ;  rhythm,  melody,  song,  instrumental ;  correlation 
of  music  with  other  arts,  pictures,  poetry,  dance ;  correlation 
of  music  with  other  subjects,  as,  nature  study,  reading,  geog- 
raphy, history,  physical  education,  special  days,  etc.,  biogra- 
phy of  great  musicians. 

Music  9 2 P. — Musical  Appreciation  for  Primary  Grades. 
— The  treatment  of  this  course  will  be  similar  to  Musical 
Appreciation  for  Grammar  Grades,  with  adaptation  for  the 
primary  grades. 
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PHYSICS 


Professor  Speas 

Physics  Sll.  (Given  in  first  term  only).  This  is  a  course 
in  general  physics  which  is  the  equivalent  of  Physics  I  in 
regular  catalog.  It  embraces  Mechanics,  Heat,  and  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism.  One  hour  daily,  and  five  hours  a 
week  additional  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  3  semester 
hours. 

In  case  a  sufficient  number  of  science  teachers  elect  this 
course  it  will  be  arranged  to  meet  their  demands. 

Physics  S12. — A  course  in  general  physics  slightly  more 
advanced  than  Sll.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  Physics  III  in 
regular  catalog.  Topics  for  first  term  are:  Mechanics, 
Wave  Motion,  Sound,  and  Light.  Two  hours  daily  and  ten 
additional  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  six 
semester  hours. 

Upon  sufficient  demand  this  course  will  be  continued  dur- 
ing second  term  and  will  include  Magnetism,  Electricity, 
and  Light.  This  course  taken  two  terms  will  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements for  a  science  course  in  college,  or  will  meet  the 
requirements  for  entrance  into  a  medical  college.  Total 
credit  for  the  two  terms,  10  semester  hours. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Professor  Reid 
Mr.  Best 

Course  SI. — Introductory  Psychology. — A  course  de- 
signed to  introduce  the  student,  by  means  of  reading,  lectures, 
and  demonstrations,  to  the  data  of  scientific  psychology. 
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Course  S4. — General  Psychology. — The  first  part  of  the 
course  will  treat  of  Social  Psychology;  the  second  part,  of 
the  Psychology  of  Advertising  and  of  Vocational  Psychol- 
ogy- 

Psychology  (41X)  S7 — Child  Study. — This  course  will 
consider  the  development  and  growth  of  the  child  from  the 
mental,  moral,  physical,  and  social  nature ;  the  kind  of  train- 
ing and  school  work  which  a  child  needs  at  the  different 
stages  of  development.  Such  topics  as  influence  of  heredity 
and  environment;  meaning  of  infancy;  innate  tendencies 
and  capacities;  the  development  of  attention,  memory,  im- 
agination, thinking,  perception,  etc.,  will  be  considered. 

Psychology  (82X)  S8 — Educational  Psychology. — A 
study  of  original  nature,  individual  differences,  the  learning 
process,  mental  hygiene,  in  their  relation  to  the  elementary 
school  subjects. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Coach  Garrity 
Miss  Howard 

The  Garrity  Coaching  School  is  continuous  with  the 
first  six  weeks  of  the  summer  session.  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  train  high  school  coaches  in  the  four  major 
sports,  football,  basket  ball,  baseball,  and  track.  Three  to 
four  hours  will  be  given  daily  to  class  work  in  theory  and 
field  practice.  The  work  of  this  course  will  be  done  in  the 
afternoons  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  those  who  take  aca- 
demic courses  or  law.  The  course  will  be  open  to  coaches 
and  players.  The  class  will  be  limited  to  sixty  men  and 
only  those  who  register  for  the  course  may  participate  in  any 
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way.     The  College  physician  will  be  the  health  advisor  for 
the  group. 

Physical  Educ.  (11X) — Plays  and  Games  (General) — 
This  course  is  given  the  first  summer  school,  that  is,  the  one 
necessary  to  obtain  the  elementary  P>  certificate.  The  course 
is  designed  to  make  teachers  as  eflicient  as  possible  on  the  play- 
ground— in  play  and  recreation,  in  the  classroom,  in  mat- 
ters of  health  and  sanitation,  and  in  the  community.  Topics : 
Value  of  play;  games  suitable  for  different  ages  of  child- 
hood; playground  apparatus;  first  aid;  health  crusades; 
field  meets  and  community  fairs. 

Physical  Educ.  (42G) — Physical  Education  for  Grammar 
Grades.  Psychological  basis  of  play;  games  suitable  for 
children  at  this  stage  of  mental  and  psychological  develop- 
ment; health  habits,  in  school  and  out;  play  and  fatigue; 
good  health  in  relation  to  citizenship. 

Physical  Educ.  (42P) — Plays  and  Games  for  Primary 
Grades. — Treatment  similar  to  that  in  Physical  Education  for 
Grammar  Grades,  with  special  reference  to  primary  grades. 
The  plays,  games,  etc.,  would  of  necessity  be  quite  different 
because  of  a  different  psychological  basis. 


LAW  SCHOOL 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


Dean  Gulley 

Professor  Timberlake 

Professor  White 

The  Summer  School  of  Law  begins  on  the  3d  of  June, 
and  continues  till  the  Supreme  Court  examination,  August 
18th. 

The  courses  include  the  following  subjects: 

Blackstone,  Equity,  Evidence,  Civil  Procedure,  Contracts, 
Corporations,  Real  Property,  Torts,  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  North  Carolina.  Two  lectures  daily, 
two  hours  each. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  students 
for  examination  on  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina. 

Students  completing  all  subjects  of  the  Summer  Law 
School  may  be  credited  with  five  hours  on  the  B.A.  degree. 

The  fees  for  admission  to  all  courses  in  the  Summer  Law 
School  are  $25,  including  tuition  and  matriculation  fee, 
payable  in  advance. 

Eurther  information  concerning  the  Law  School  may  be 
had  by  applying  to  Dean  Gulley. 
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APPLICATION 


,  1924. 

Director  Summer  School, 

Wake  Forest  College, 
"Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  planning  to  attend  the  1924  Summer  Session 
of  "Wake  Forest  College.     Please  note  the  following: 

I  am  a  graduate  of 

I  hold  State  Teacher's  Certificate,  grade 

I  attended  College  or  Summer  Sessions  at 


I  am  interested  chiefly  in 

My  plans  are  to  attend  First,  Second,  or  both  sessions . 

Please  reserve  room  for  me  with 

Please  address  me 
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Culture  and  Faith 


BACCALAUREATE  ADDRESS 


By  President  William  Louis  Poteat 


Gentlemen  of  the  Class  of  1924 : 

I  cannot  say  good-bye  to  you  today  and  push  your  boat  off 
the  beach  of  this  sheltered  cove  without  some  assurance  that 
it  is  seaworthy,  well-provisioned,  and  well-officered.  There 
is  a  general  apprehension  of  ugly  weather,  and  the  flood  may 
bear  you  far.  May  we  not  counsel  together  these  last  mo- 
ments of  a  four-years  happy  fellowship  to  make  sure  you  are 
fit  and  trim  and  ready?  About  one  thing  I  am  particularly 
solicitous.  If  intelligence  is  on  the  prow,  religion  must  be 
at  the  wheel.  I  am  wondering  whether  you  have  found  that 
the  obligation  to  be  intelligent  makes  it  hard  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian. Are  your  culture  and  your  faith  friendly  and  co- 
operant  ? 

It  is  two  thousand  years  since  the  Master  of  men  and 
times  led  a  silent,  wondering  group  of  men  out  of  the  city 
and  was  parted  from  them  on  the  top  of  Olivet.  But  we  are 
in  "Wake  Eorest  today  because  He  was  once  on  Olivet.  He 
was  the  greatest  of  teachers  and  had  the  greatest  of  messages. 
That  day  he  entrusted  His  message  to  His  friends  to  expound 
and  to  spread.  The  succeeding  generations  and  the  expand- 
ing boundaries  of  human  intercourse  have  passed  that  original 
responsibility  down  through  the  sad,  slow  centuries  to  us. 
And  He  is  again  in  the  midst  of  His  friends — here  in  the 
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midst  of  His  friends.  If  we  press  up  close  about  Him,  we 
may  see  His  lips  part,  His  lips  of  strength  and  beauty,  and 
hear  Him  say  once  again,  "Go  teach." 

He  wrote  no  book,  but  He  was  at  home  in  the  greatest  of 
literature.  He  wrote  no  book,  but  He  did  more, — He  in- 
spired the  greatest  of  all  later  books.  In  His  earthly  life 
He  was  sympathetic  with  all  the  features,  phases,  and  moods 
of  external  nature,  which  in  His  immortal  life  He  had  cre- 
ated by  the  word  of  His  power.  That  attitude  and  interest 
sanctioned  scientific  investigation.  He  ministers  to  every 
section  of  man's  nature,  and  proposes  to  control  all  its  re- 
lationships. He  is,  accordingly,  concerned  with  all  the  con- 
tent and  environment  of  human  life.  So  must  His  repre- 
sentatives be.  One  day  there  flashed  in  splendor  through  His 
mind  all  the  historic  kingdoms  of  the  world  while  He  medi- 
tated plans  of  His  own.  He  told  the  official  of  the  Roman 
Empire  that  His  Kingdom  was  not  political,  or  local,  or 
material.  He  was  King  of  all  those  who  were  open-minded 
to  the  Truth.  And  this  King  of  the  truth-seekers  declared 
Himself  to  be  the  embodiment  and  illustration  of  the  Truth, 
and  He  who  spoke  the  creative  word  of  light  in  the  beginning 
said  in  the  fullness  of  time,  "I  am  the  Light  of  the  world." 

Here,  in  effect,  the  Master  asserts  the  fellowship  of  religion 
and  learning,  and  imposes  upon  all  who  follow  Him  the  obli- 
gation of  the  widest  possible  culture.  Here  is  the  genesis  of 
the  Christian  school,  its  charter  and  program. 

What  was  the  message  which  Christ  entrusted  to  His 
friends  and  bade  them  proclaim  out  to  the  very  fringes  and 
borders  of  humanity  ?  He  put  them  in  His  place  to  continue 
what  He  had  begun.     What  had  He  begun? 

This  inquiry  is  radical :  It  goes  to  the  roots  of  our  religion 
and  etches  as  a  biting  acid  the  outlines  of  our  task.  It  is 
fundamental ;  it  points  out  the  foundations  of  the  Christian 
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hope  and  achievement  of  all  the  subsequent  centuries.  Once 
this  inquiry  of  the  original  word  and  purpose  of  Christ  is 
raised,  superficialities  become  impertinent  and  convenient 
evasions  impossible.  We  must  break  through  a  thousand  pro- 
fessional interpreters  to  the  Master  Himself  and  hear  His 
living  unamended  Word,  see  Him  at  His  gracious  ministries. 
If  A  or  B  or  C  or  D  intervene  and  protest,  "Who  are  you  to 
ignore  the  succession  of  the  rabbis  and  set  aside  the  ancient 
formula?"  I  shall  answer,  "Only  a  lover  of  the  Truth  bent 
upon  lighting  my  taper  at  the  Master  light,  only  a  limping 
follower  trying  to  keep  in  sight  of  Him,  only  a  happy  slave 
responsible  to  his  Master  alone  and  not  another." 

The  Master  Himself  recognized  the  competency  of  the 
individual  when  He  asked,  "Why  even  of  yourselves  judge 
ye  not  what  is  right?"  And  Paul  complains,  "Why  is  my 
liberty  judged  by  another  conscience?"  James  exhorts  us, 
"So  speak  and  so  do  as  men  that  are  to  be  judged  by  the  law 
of  liberty."  Release  from  three  types  of  slavery  was  sig- 
nalized by  the  spontaneous  rise  of  Baptists  in  four  different 
countries  of  Europe.  They  came  into  being,  as  one  has  put 
it,  like  springs  welling  up  from  all  parts  of  the  same  water- 
shed of  history,  to  proclaim  their  release  from  the  coercion 
of  belief,  from  the  coercion  of  ritual,  and  from  the  coercion 
of  ecclesiastical  authority.  This  emancipation  in  Avhich  our 
denominational  forbears  were  born  extends  widely  now  to 
embrace  all  the  Christian  democracy  which  affirms,  "One  is 
your  teacher  and  all  you  are  brothers." 

You  must  permit  me  to  say  that  the  time  has  come — fully 
come — to  recur  to  the  original  Gospel  teaching  and  in  its  har- 
mony with  the  widest  intelligence.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
remind  you,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  recent  movement  which 
tends  to  make  the  impression  that  the  culture  of  the  modern 
world  is  inherently  antagonistic  to  the  Christian  faith.    The 
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movement  sprung  out  of  a  genuine  solicitude  for  the  safety 
of  our  most  precious  possessions,  but  it  is  now,  particularly 
in  'the  minds  of  the  young,  putting  in  jeopardy  what  it  sought 
to  preserve.  It  rekindles  in  the  twentieth  century  the  burnt- 
out  fires  of  the  nineteenth  century  controversy  between  re- 
ligion and  science,  and  forces  again  the  false  and  injurious 
antithesis  of  the  Bible  or  science.  The  spectacle  is  amazing 
and  disheartening. 

In  the  second  place,  I  remind  you  of  an  enormous  elabo- 
ration of  opinion  and  theory  hanging  like  a  mist  about  the 
clear  word  of  Chrst.  This  theorizing  goes  beyond  what  is 
written,  and  like  the  rabbinic  commentaries  on  the  Ancient 
Hebrew  Law,  it  is  sometimes  held  to  be  as  sacred  and  au- 
thoritative as  the  written  "Word.  It  shifts  the  emphasis  of 
Christian  interest  from  the  point  where  Christ  left  it.  It 
substitutes  the  dictation  theory  of  the  Scriptures  for  the 
fact  of  inspiration.  It  extends  the  aim  of  revelation  to  cover 
the  facts  and  forces  of  Nature  which  are  open  to  human 
research,  and  holds  the  phenomenal  language  of  the  Bible  to 
strict  scientific  accountability.  The  simple  New  Testament 
pictures  of  the  Second  Coming  become,  in  the  revived  Juda- 
ism of  the  time,  an  elaborate,  mechanical,  spectacular,  poli- 
tical scheme,  the  modern  counterpart  of  what  Jesus  repu- 
diated in  His  day.  The  tragedy  of  Calvary,  where  our  Lord 
became  sin  for  us  and  laid  down  His  life  to  win  ours, — the 
wonder  of  infinite  love  and  the  mystery  of  divine  suffering — 
do  not  protect  that  most  hallowed  spot  in  history  against 
vulgar  invasion,  and  one  hears  the  clatter  of  logical  appa- 
ratus seeking  to  determine  how  the  Cross  becomes  efficacious, 
a  clatter  only  a  little  less  profane  and  alien  than  the  gam- 
bling of  the  soldiers  for  the  seamless  robe. 

Of  course,  this  Christian  metaphysics  has  its  interest  and 
uses.    I  seek  merely  to  indicate  its  limitations.    But  the  gen- 
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tlemen  of  the  present  or  the  former  time  who  have  exercised 
their  rational  faculty  in  this  human  science  are  forever  in 
peril  of  assuming  for  it  a  credit  and  a  finality  to  which  it 
has  no  claim.  They  seem  inclined  to  set  up  a  wholly  un- 
warranted and  mischievous  issue;  if  you  do  not  accept  the 
theory,  you  reject  the  fact;  if  you  do  not  approve  the  emen- 
dation, you  deny  the  original;  if  you  do  not  admit  the  con- 
clusions of  this  Christian  rationalism,  you  are  a  "rational- 
ist" !  If  you  insist  that  the  deep  things  of  God  and  the 
human  spirit  defy  logical  manipulation,  you  deny  the  super- 
natural, even  in  the  act  of  asserting  it ! 

I  warn  you,  my  brothers,  against  this  confusion.  It  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  unhappiness  of  Christians  and  the 
injustice  of  the  historic  church.  The  darkest  pages  of  Chris- 
tian history,  which  we  would  fain  never  turn  again,  were 
written  in  this  confusion.  Many  a  man  who  loved  Christ 
passionately  and  trusted  Him  in  a  boundless  peace  has  been 
whipped  out  of  the  Christian  fellowship  because  he  could 
not  assent  to  the  interpretations  of  men  no  more  infallible 
than  himself,  and  has  come  not  infrequently  to  acquiesce  in 
the  judgment  and  gone  down  to  history  with  the  stigma  of 
infidelity  attached  to  his  name.  Discriminate,  my  brothers, 
discriminate.  On  peril  of  that  gravest  and  last  disaster,  the 
loss  of  your  faith  and  the  consequent  shipwreck  of  your  one 
life  adventure,  discriminate  between  Christ  and  some  of  His 
interpreters,  between  your  personal  relationship  to  Him  and 
proposed  explanations  of  it.  Believe  me,  that  personal  rela- 
tionship of  love  and  loyalty  to  Him  is  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  experience,  however  it  may  be  explained  or  wher- 
ever stationed  in  a  system  of  religious  philosophy.  Trust 
when  you  cannot  see.  The  anchor  of  the  soul  that  can  neither 
break  nor  drag  passes  in  behind  the  veil. 
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But  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  we  must  press  through  to 
Him,  through  the  mist  of  metaphysics  and  the  din  of  debate 
all  the  way  up  to  Him  for  His  original  message.  You  need 
not  hesitate.  Come  to  Him,  directly  to  Him.  Do  not  be 
afraid.  He  is  my  friend.  If  you  have  not  met  Him,  I 
should  like  to  introduce  you  now.  Here  He  is :  lofty,  as  you 
see,  but  smiling  and  gracious;  the  type  of  the  manliness  and 
beauty  of  our  race  irradiate  with  supernal  goodness  and 
power.  Withal,  how  tender  He  is  and  yearning.  And  do 
you  not  recognize  the  stigmata  of  compassion  which  sought 
you  beyond  the  gates  of  death?  And  He  has  the  words  of 
eternal  life,  words  possessing  as  well  as  imparting  eternal 
life.  They  have  the  gift  of  perpetual  contemporaneousness. 
ISTo  matter  how  wide-ranging  and  deep-running  your  culture, 
it  can  never  get  beyond  them.  Nor  will  they  ever  suffer 
discredit  in  the  widening  horizon  of  modern  science.  They 
may  be  briefly  summarized. 

One  of  these  words  is  that  God  is  our  Father  with  a  genu- 
ine solicitude  for  His  wayward  children.  If  you  would  see 
the  Father,  look  at  Me,  He  says.  He  affirms  the  spirit 
world  and  presents  a  sample,  so  that  commerce  with  it  is 
open  and  easy.  Another  word  is  that  the  divine  requirement 
is  summarized  in  love.  Another,  that  He  came  not  to  limit 
life,  but  to  give  life,  to  heighten  its  quality  and  enlarge  its 
volume.  Still  another,  that  the  law  of  life  is  the  law  of  the 
Cross,  and  that  the  task  of  life  is  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of 
the  redemption  of  all  life  in  Him  and  to  minister  to  all  the 
forms  of  human  need,  forestalling  them  and  correcting  the 
conditions  out  of  which  they  arise.  For  He  said,  "As  the 
Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you."  And  this  message 
of  the  teaching  is  illustrated  and  extended  by  the  message  of 
the  sacrificial  life  and  death. 
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You  will  see  that  he  have  here,  not  a  system  of  thought, 
or  a  body  of  opinion,  or  a  set  of  conclusions  reached  at  the 
end  of  argument,  but  the  challenge  of  the  eternal  world.  The 
appeal  is  not  to  reason,  but  to  faith,  that  deep-lying  central 
capacity  to  see  the  invisible,  to  apprehend  immediately  the 
enveloping  realm  of  spirit.  Deep  calls  to  deep,  and  if  deep 
answers  to  deep,  it  is  not  because  we  are  convinced,  but  be- 
cause we  are  won. 

Let  this  immediate  apprehension  of  the  eternal,  essential 
things  be  the  sum  and  pole-star  of  all  your  voyaging.  If  the 
fog  settle,  or  the  night,  let  the  pilot  at  the  wheel  hear  the 
oftener  from  the  watchman  on  the  prow,  and  hold  firmly,  in 
any  case,  to  the  course  established  in  a  happier  hour  of  clear 
faith. 

But 

Round  the  cape  of  a  sudden  comes  the  sea, 
And  the  sun  looks  over  the  mountain's  rim. 

Push  off,  and  may  the  God  of  wind  and  wave  be  with 
every  one  of  you  in  every  league  of  your  great  adventure. 


The  Summer  Session 


D.  B.  Bryan,  Dean 


Wake  Forest  stands  for  Christian  education.  Its  standard 
is  scholarship  plus  an  interpretation  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  Christ  gave  himself.  The  College  rejoices 
in  this  opportunity.  Through  its  professional  schools  and 
the  students  generally  this  ideal  is  held  up.  The  teacher 
perhaps  has  a  unique  opportunity  to  carry  on  in  this  field. 
In  addition  to  the  relatively  large  numbers  who  go  into 
teaching  the  high  schools,  the  College  has  opened  up  another 
rich  avenue  for  service  to  education  through  the  elementary 
school  teacher. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  opportunities  for  Chris- 
tian education  are  diminished  since  the  transition  from  the 
church  academy  to  the  public  high  school.  On  the  contrary, 
the  field  is  much  larger  and  far  more  accessible.  Formerly 
we  were  under  the  necssity  of  providing  buildings  and  means 
of  support.  Now  we  only  have  to  train  men  and  women 
whose  purposes  are  consecrated  to  the  building  up  of  the 
Christian  Kingdom  of  love.  The  schools  are  open  for  such 
workers.  The  parents  want  such  teachers.  The  public  school 
officials  want  such  influence.  Our  great  obligation  is  to 
furnish  teachers  whose  lives  have  been  touched  by  love. 

The  Summer  School  of  Wake  Forest  College  has  this  as 
one  of  its  definite  objectives.  We  expect  to  send  the  spirit 
of  this  institution  into  hundreds  of  the  elementary  and 
grammar  grade  school  rooms  of  the  State. 
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Entrace  into  the  Wake  Forest  College  Summer  Session  re- 
quires that  the  applicant  be  a  graduate  of  a  standard  high 
school.  Only  those  eligible  for  admission  in  a  standard  col- 
lege are  eligible,  therefore  the  work  of  the  summer  is  so  far 
as  possible  of  the  same  character  and  spirit  as  that  of  the 
regular  session.  Credits  offered  in  the  summer  session  may 
be  counted  both  here  and  elsewhere  on  the  Bachelor  and 
Master's  degree. 

The  1924  summer  session  has  a  total  enrollment  of  four 
hundred  ten.  Twenty-eight  instructors  are  offering  seventy- 
five  courses  in  eleven  departments  of  the  College,  exclusive 
of  law. 


Wake  Forest  Centennial 


The  following  statement  was  prepared  by  the  Centennial 
Committee  of  the  Faculty  and  approved  by  the  Faculty  last 
May,  and  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Com- 
mencement : 

"In  1934  Wake  Forest  College  will  celebrate  its  100th 
birthday.  In  order  to  have  a  definite  goal  to  work  towards, 
to  clarify  our  ideals  for  our  college,  and  to  see  more  clearly 
our  place  in  the  education  of  North  Carolina,  the  faculty 
appointed  a  special  committee,  which  was  asked  to  make  a 
detailed  survey  of  our  needs  and  opportunities.  A  prelimi- 
nary survey  has  been  made,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  College  and  the  executives.  A  summary  of 
the  more  important  items  of  this  study  is  now  respectfully 
offered  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  order  that  they  may  have 
the  faculty  point  of  view  for  what  it  may  be  worth  in  the 
development  which  is  ahead  of  the  College,  and  that  faculty 
and  Trustees  may  more  fully  work  together  to  realize  our 
common  ideals. 

I.  Our  Ideals 

"In  the  first  place  we  are  agreed  that  Wake  Forest  should 
remain  a  College.  We  have  no  wish  to  become  a  University, 
or  to  add  any  further  to  our  professional  or  technical  de- 
partments. We  think  that,  as  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina  develops,  our  place  as  a  College  of  the  liberal  arts 
will  become  more  important  rather  than  less.  We  wish  to 
see  Wake  Forest  the  best  liberal  arts  College  in  the  State, 
in  which  only  those  subjects  whose  worth  and  value  have 
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been  thoroughly  established  shall  be  taught  by  the  best 
teachers  available. 

"Further,  it  seems  likely  that  the  demands  from  our  con- 
stituency will  presently  force  us  to  increase  our  student 
body  beyond  the  limits  of  a  small  college.  If  we  grow  in 
numbers,  we  must  maintain  that  intimate  contact  between 
student  and  teacher  which  has  long  been  our  pride.  Also, 
it  is  evident  that  we  must  not  let  our  student  body  increase 
more  rapidly  than  our  equipment  and  staff,  for  our  place 
in  education  will  not  be  held  if  we  compromise  our  repu- 
tation by  taking  in  more  students  than  we  can  actually  care 
for. 

"Another  point  on  which  we  are  agreed  is  that  we  must 
continue  to  serve  onr  denomination  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
and  to  its  best  and  most  secure  interests  as  well. 

"Finally,  we  hope  for  a  College  every  department  of 
which  shall  have  equally  high  standards  of  admission,  equip- 
ment, and  instruction,  and  be  the  peer  of  any.  For  the  pres- 
ence of  any  department  whose  standards  in  any  respect  are 
notably  below  the  rest,  produces  unfortunate  comparisons, 
and  can  but  work  to  our  ultimate  harm. 

II.  Our  Needs 

"From  information  gathered  by  a  questionnaire  set  re- 
cently to  all  departments  of  the  College,  some  obvious  needs 
present  themselves.  Even  with  our  present  enrollment,  many 
departments  report  overcrowded  conditions  in  laboratory 
and  classroom  equipment,  and  some  seem  to  be  suffering 
acutely,  almost  to  the  point  of  actual  sacrifice  in  quality  of 
the  work  accomplished.  Practically  all  departments'  report 
a  sad  inadequacy  of  library  facilities  and  funds  for  new 
books.     More  classrooms  and  laboratories,  improved  equip- 
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merit,  increase  in  teaching  staff,  and  the  immediate  exten- 
sion of  library  facilities,  are  now  imperative. 

"Some  of  these  needs  result  from  the  increase  in  number 
of  students,  and  others  come  from  long-standing  neglect  of 
equipment,  made  necessary  by  the  rigid  economy  under 
which  we  have  had  to  operate.  Others  are  due  to  the  gen- 
eral rise  in  standards  of  instruction  all  over  the  country.  In 
some  departments,  we  are  trying  to  come  up  to  modern 
standards  with  antiquated  equipment.  It  may  be  said,  in- 
deed, that  from  now  on  the  cost  of  instruction  per  student 
is  likely  to  be  permanently  higher  than  before. 

"If  the  College  continues  its  present  rate  of  growth,  and 
brings  up  its  equipment  to  a  level  with  its  competitors  in 
the  State,  it  is  obvious  that,  by  1934,  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease in  physical  plant,  teaching  staff,  and  endowment,  will 
be  necessary. 

III.  Some  Suggestions 

"1.     Academic  Standards. 

"In  general,  it  is  felt  that  we  should  work  towards  the 
elimination  of  'special'  students,  so  far  as  compatible  with 
our  relations  to  our  constituency.  As  the  department  of 
Bible  and  the  Law  School  attract  the  greater  number  of 
these  special  students,  we  understand  that  the  problem  is 
peculiarly  theirs,  but  also  of  much  concern  to  all  depart- 
ments. 

"2.  Physical  Plant  and  Equipment. 

"All  our  present  equipment  should  be  kept  in  the  best 
possible  working  order.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
Campus'  and  buildings  should  be  improved  so  that  these  may 
be  a  matter  of  pride  to  us  all,  and  not  something  to  be  apol- 
ogized for.    A  greater  centralization  of  authority,  to  provide 
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for  more  rapid  action  and  responsible  management,  has  been 
suggested. 

"3.  Relation  to  the  Denomination. 

"The  Baptist  people  of  the  State  appear  to  have  only 
a  vague  notion  of  what  the  College  is  doing.  Some  type  of 
extension  service,  to  bring  closer  together  the  College  and 
the  people  it  serves  most,  seems  called  for.  Possibly  the 
publication  of  a  regular  bulletin  designed  especially  to  go 
to  the  pastors  of  our  churches  and  to  the  alumni  would  be 
desirable. 

"4.  Finances. 

"The  Faculty  understands  that  even  now  our  resources  are 
heavily  strained  to  meet  our  present  needs,  and  that  every 
proposed  addition  to  the  expense  will  be  possible  only  if  our 
assets  increase  accordingly.  A  special  committee  was  asked 
to  study  our  endowment,  and  its  report  is  laid  before  the 
Board  by  President  Poteat.  An  additional  suggestion  has 
been  offered,  that  a  financial  agent  be  employed." 
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President  Poteat  is  teaching  and  lecturing  in  the  Summer 
School.  At  the  close  of  the  Summer  School,  he  will  attend 
the  Baptist  Assembly  at  Ridge  Crest,  where  he  will  lecture 
on  Eugenics,  and  then  make  an  extensive  trip  to  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Poteat  will  accompany  him 
on  the  trip. 

Dr.  W.  E,.  Cullom  is  now  in  Europe  with  the  American 
Fellowship  Group.  The  trip  will  include  visits  to  London, 
Berlin,  Geneva,  Paris,  Constantinople,  Milan,  and  other 
points  of  interest. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  P.  McCutcheon  are  spending  the  sum- 
mer in  England.  Dr.  McCutcheon  is  doing  research  work  in 
one  of  the  libraries  of  London.    • 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Poteat  and  family  are  spending  the 
summer  in  New  York  City.  Dr.  Poteat  is  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  Columbia  University  Summer  School. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Sledd  is  teaching  English  Literature  in  the 
Summer  School  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Associate  Professor  Rouse,  of  the  Department  of  English, 
is  pursuing  work  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Cornell 
University.  The  Board  of  Trustees  granted  Professor  Rouse 
leave  of  absence  for  one  year. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Pearson  is  teaching  History  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  this  summer. 
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Professor  H.  A.  Jones  is  doing  graduate  work  in  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Summer  School. 

Assistant  Professor  F.  W.  Clonts  is  spending  the  summer 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  He  will  study  in  the 
graduate  school  of  Yale  University  during  the  next  session. 

Instructor  Henry  Belk  and  Mrs.  Belk  are  spending  the 
summer  in  JSTew  York  City.  Mr.  Belk  is  studying  at  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Professor  J.  L.  Lake  is  spending  the  summer  at  Upper- 
ville,  Va. 

Assistant  Professor  Dillman  is  engaged  in  engineering 
work  with  the  State  Highway  Commission. 

President  Poteat,  Dean  Bryan,  Dr.  Kitchin,  Dr.  Paschal, 
Dr.  Nowell,  Dr.  Pritchard,  Associate  Professor  Carroll, 
Coach  Garrity,  Associate  Professor  Speas,  Associate 
Professor  Wilson,  Assistant  Professor  Wilson,  Dr.  Gorrell, 
Professor  White,  Dr.  Gulley,  and  Professor  Timberlake  are 
engaged  in  the  Summer  School  at  Wake  Forest. 

Professor  Tayor  is  spending  the  summer  at  his  old  home 
at  Como,  N".  C,  and  in  his  laboratory  here. 

During  the  last  semester,  the  Faculty  have  filled  about 
250  appointments  of  educational,  scientific,  or  religious  na- 
ture. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Spring  Semester  President  Poteat 
has  met  the  following  engagements :  Anti-Saloon  League 
Convention,  Washington,  D.  C,  January  12;  Raleigh  City 
Public  Schools,  January  19,  "Heredity  and  Education"; 
Greensboro,  "Religion  and  Business,"  and  two  addresses 
Forest  Avenue  Baptist   Church,   January  26-27;    Southern 
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Baptist  Education  Association,  Memphis,  January  29 ;  Coun- 
cil of  Church  Schools  of  the  South,  Memphis,  January  31, 
President's  Address,  "Christianity  and  Culture";  Wilson 
Memorial  Address,  Spencer,  February  10;  Wake  Forest  Mis- 
sionary Society,  February  17,  "Wake  Forest  as  a  Missionary 
Agency";  Burlington  Baptist  Church,  "The  Christian  Pro- 
gram," February  24;  Hickory  Kiwanis  Club,  February  26; 
Chapel  Hill  Baptist  Church,  March  2,  two  addresses;  Com- 
mission on  Standardization  and  Promotion,  Birmingham, 
March  11;  Pullen  Memorial,  March  16;  Forsyth  County 
Alumni,  March  20,  Winston-Salem;  North  Carolina  Col- 
lege Conference,  Greensboro,  March  21 ;  Sampson  County 
Alumni,  Clinton,  March  22 ;  Baptist  Church,  Clinton,  March 
23,  two  addresses;  Cary  High  School  Commencement,  April 
13;  First  Baptist  Church,  Fayetteville,  April  20  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Fayetteville;  Southport  High  School  Commencement, 
April  25;  Middleburg  High  School  Commencement,  April 
29 ;  Moncure  High  School  Commencement,  May  3 ;  Baptist 
Church,  Hamlet,  May  4 ;  Wingate  Junior  College  Commence- 
ment, May  5 ;  Pinehurst  High  School  Commencement,  May 
7 ;  Phi  Beta  Phi  Address,  A.  &  E.  College,  Ealeigh,  May  8 ; 
Dabney  High  School  Commencement,  May  9 ;  Southern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary  Trustees,  Atlanta,  May  13 ;  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention,  Atlanta,  May  14;  Ahoskie  High 
School  Commencement,  May  19;  Chowan  College  Commence- 
ment, May  20;  Grifton  High  School  Commencement,  May 
23;  Averett  College  Commencement,  Danville,  May  26;  Dan- 
ville Rotary  Club,  May  27 ;  Livingstone  College  Commence- 
ment, May  28;  Selma  High  School  Commencement,  May  30; 
Petersburg  High  School  Commencement,  June  12;  Reynolda 
Conference,  Winston-Salem,  June  17;  Warren  County  Sun- 
day School  Association,  June  29;  Trustees  A.  &  T.  College, 
Greensboro,  July  5. 


Record 


Bostwick  Hall,  the  new  dormitory,  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted by  the  last  of  August.  This  building  is  modern  iu 
every  way.    It  will  accommodate  120  students. 

The  Building  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  July 
8  awarded  the  contract  of  the  general  heating  plant  to  the 
Poe  Heating  and  Piping  Company  of  Greenville,  S.  C.  The 
plant  will  cost  $67,000.00. 

Professor  H.  B.  Jones,  of  Simpson  College,  has  been 
elected  Professor  of  English.  Professor  Jones  was  granted 
the  A.B.  degree  by  Wake  Forest  College  in  1910,  and  the 
Ph.D.  by  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1924. 

Mr.  W.  Irving  Crowley,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
has  been  elected  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 
Professor  Crowley  is  a  graduate  of  Cumberland  College,  and 
has  done  graduate  work  in  Chicago,  Minnesota,  and  in  Spain. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Carter,  A.B.  University  of  North  Carolina,  was 
appointed  by  the  Trustees  to  an  Instructorship  in  English. 

Mr.  Carl  Greaves,  A.B.  of  Wake  Eorest,  now  Professor  of 
History  in  Bethel  College,  will  succeed  Instructor  Clonts  in 
the  Department  of  Social  Science.  Mr.  Clonts  will  resume 
graduate  work  in  Yale  University. 

Dr.  Charles  Phillips  has  accepted  the  Professorship  of 
Pathology  at  Eichmond  Medical  College.  Wake  Forest 
suffers  greatly  by  the  loss  of  Dr.  Phillips  and  his  splendid 
family. 
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Professor  Tyre  C.  Wyatt,  of  the  Department  of  Pathology 
of  Syracuse  University,  has  heen  elected  Professor  of  Path- 
ology to  succeed  Dr.  Phillips,  who  resigned.  Professor 
Wyatt  is  a  graduate  of  Wake  Porest  College,  and  has  made 
an  unusually  fine  record  as  a  pathologist  at  Syracure  Uni- 
versity. 


Among  the  Alumni 


The  Alumni  have  set  their  hands  to  the  task  of  erecting  a 
library  building  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  President  Charles 
E.  Taylor.  The  Trustees  of  Wake  Forest  College  and  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  have 
endorsed  the  action  of  the  Alumni  Association.  The  Library 
Committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  R.  C.  Lawrence}  John  A. 
Oates,  Gilbert  T.  Stephenson,  Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  and 
George  Pennell  will  submit  the  plan  for  the  campaign  to 
the  Alumni  Association  at  its  meeting  in  December  during 
the  Baptist  State  Convention.  The  campaign  for  funds  will 
begin  January  1,  1925. 

All  friends  of  "Wake  Forest  are  glad  that  the  Alumni  are 
leading  in  this  movement.  In  the  present  library  building 
are  many  priceless  volumes  and  files  that  are  hourly  exposed 
to  the  fire  hazard.  Many  Baptists  and  other  friends  have 
other  priceless  volumes  that  they  desire  to  place  in  some 
Baptist  library  where  there  is  no  fire  risk.  The  new  building 
will  provide  a  safe  place  for  all  time  for  these  volumes. 

All  agree  that  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  this  building, 
which  will  mean  so  much  to  the  College  and  to  the  denomi- 
nation and  to  education  in  general,  should  be  dedicated  to 
that  prince  of  men,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Taylor. 

The  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake  Forest  College  was  well 
represented  at  the  recent  examination  given  by  the  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners  of  North  Carolina.  The  following 
alumni  took  the  examinations  and  make  a  splendid  record : 
O.  D.  Baxter,  C.  A.  Thompson,  DeLeon  Edward  Best,  Coy  C. 
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Carpenter,  C.  T.  Upchurch,  R.  B.  Groves,  R.  G.  Gross, 
J.  W.  Straughan,  J.  R.  Howard,  G.  A.  Meares,  Stacy 
A.  Duncan,  C.  G.  Poole,  H.  E.  Taylor,  W.  M.  White,  and 
W.  N.  Williams.  Dr.  Baxter  led  the  class  with  an  average 
of  98. 

Mr.  Marshall  H.  Jones  (B.A.  1915),  Cashier  and  Trust 
Officer  of  the  First  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Elizabeth 
City,  was  recently  married  to  Miss  Mabel  Dod  Bright. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Creasman  (B.A.  1910),  has  been  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  Island  Home  Baptist  Church  at  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Josiah  Crudup  (B.A.  1819),  has  been  reelected  pas- 
tor of  the  Eirst  Baptist  Church  of  Dalton,  Georgia. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Bernard  (LL.B.  1912),  has  resigned  as  Trust 
Officer  of  the  Banking  Trust  and  Mortgage  Company,  Peters- 
burg, Virginia,  to  accept  a  position  as  Southern  representa- 
tive of  a  large  New  York  corporation.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ting  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association  in  Atlantic  City 
Mr.  Bernard  addressed  the  bankers  on  "A  School  for  Trust 
Officers." 

Professor  Archibald  T.  Robertson  (M.A.  1885;  D.D. 
1894),  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation  at  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  was  honored  in 
November  by  a  Jubilee  Circular  composed  of  words  of  felici- 
tations from  the  leading  New  Testament  scholars  of  the 
world.  Professor  Robertson  attained  his  sixtieth  birthday 
on  November  6,  1923.  This  marked  his  completion  of  thirty- 
five  years  as  teacher  of  New  Testament. 

Dr.  H.  I.  Hester  (B.A.  1918),  has  been  elected  Professor 
of  Bible  in  Furman  University.    Dr.  Hester  was  granted  the 
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degree  of  Th.D.  from  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1924. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Taylor  (A.B.  1916),  is  instructor  of  history  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Taylor  has  completed 
the  residence  requirements  for  his  doctorate  at  Michigan 
University  and  is  now  working  on  his  dissertation. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Shanks  (B.A.  1910),  was  married  to  Miss  Helen 
"Walter  of  Culver,  Indiana,  December  21.  Mr.  Shanks  is 
teaching  mathematics  in  Culver  Military  Academy. 

Dr.  John  Grady  Booe  (B.A.  Med.  1916),  is  practicing 
medicine  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  Dr.  Booe  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Myrtle  Hines  in  the  Spring  of  1923. 


Announcements 


Session  1924-1925  begins  on  the  16th  of  September,  Stu- 
dents who  complete  their  registration  on  the  first  or  second 
day  of  the  term  are  allowed  a  discount  of  $5  on  the  matric- 
ulation fee. 

All  dormitory  rooms  have  been  engaged,  but  students  who 
have  not  made  reservations  will  be  able  after  their  arrival  in 
Wake  Forest  to  secure  rooms  in  the  village,  where  the  ma- 
jority of  the  students  room. 

The  contract  for  a  central  heating  plant,  which  will  sup- 
ply heat  to  all  of  the  buildings  on  the  campus,  has  been 
awarded,  and  the  plant  is  to  be  ready  for. use  during  the 
coming  fall. 
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What  to  Look  for  at  Wake  Forest* 


In  suggesting  some  of  the  things  you  should  look  for  at 
Wake  Forest,  I  am  doing  for  you  what  I  wish  somebody  had 
done  for  me  twenty-five  years  ago  when  I  entered  Wake  For- 
est College.  You  will  find  here  whatever  you  look  for, 
whether  good  or  bad,  and  take  from  here  when  you  leave, 
whether  you  wish  to  do  so  or  not,  what  you  find.  The  worth 
then  of  your  years  at  Wake  Forest  will  depend  upon  what 
you  look  for  while  here. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  some  of  the  things  to  look  for  at 
Wake  Forest.  The  first  is,  a  trained  mind.  Whatever  time 
you  spend  in  training  your  mind  will  be  well  spent.  A 
wood-chopper  feels  that  the  time  he  spends  grinding  his  axe 
is  well  spent  because  he  knows  that  he  can  cut  more  wood  in 
less  time  with  a  sharp  axe  than  with  a  dull  one.  Your  mind 
is  trained  by  exercise  in  concentration,  memory  and  persis- 
tence necessary  to  a  mastery  of  the  work  assigned  to  you  in 
the  class  room  and  laboratory.  This  it  is  that  gives  the  value 
of  the  courses  of  study  that  will  have  no  direct  relationship 
with  your  life  work.  But  your  mind  will  not  be  well  trained 
until  you  can  impart  your  knowledge  to  others  in  such  a  way 
as  to  influence  them.  Practice  in  public  speaking,  then,  is 
one  of  the  essentials  in  training  your  mind.  No  matter  what 
your  lifework  may  be  you  will  have  a  distinct  advantage  if 
you  can  speak  well  in  public.  There  is  no  student  but  who 
can,  with  practice,  become  an  effective  public  speaker.  Men 
are  influenced,  not  so  much  by  ornate  language,  as  by  sound 
ideas  clearly  expressed.  You  should,  therefore,  regard  your 
literary  society  duties  as  a  serious  part  of  your  college  work. 


*An  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Gilbert  T.   Stephenson  at  the  opening  of  Col- 
lege,   September   17,    1924. 
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The  next  thing  to  look  for  at  Wake  Forest  is  a  social  dis- 
position. Your  success  in  life  will  be  measured  by  the  in- 
fluence you  have  with  your  fellow-men.  You  cannot  in- 
fluence men  for  good  unless  you  like  them  and  they  like 
you.  You  should,  therefore,  make  friends  at  Wake  Forest. 
Make  friends  with  your  fellow  students.  The  man  who  lives 
unto  himself  in  college  is  not  only  missing  the  sweetest 
part  of  college  life,  but  is  also  unfitting  himself  for  his  life- 
work.  Make  friends  with  those  of  your  fellow  students  who 
have  moved  in  a  different  sphere  from  that  in  which  you 
have  moved.  The  country  boy  should  make  friends  with  the 
city  boy;  the  western  boy  with  the  eastern  boy;  the  refined 
boy  with  the  uncouth;  the  fraternity  man  with  the  nonfrater- 
nity  man.  Make  friends  with  your  teachers.  The  most  im- 
portant contribution  they  will  make  to  your  education  will 
not  be  what  they  teach  you,  but  the  ideals  they  inspire  in  you. 
The  advantage  of  Wake  Forest  with  its  smaller  student  body 
over  a  university  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  friendship  be- 
tween the  students  and  teachers.  Make  friends  with  the  people 
on  the  hill.  In  the  homes  of  this  college  community  will  be 
found  as  high  a  standard  of  culture,  of  refinement,  and  of 
hospitality  as  will  be  found  anywhere.  By  making  friends 
with  the  people  who  are  in  these  homes  you  will  acquire  the 
social  ease  and  grace,  and  become  used  tol  the  amenities  of 
life  that  will  make  you  at  home  anywhere  after  you  leave 
Wake  Forest.  It  is  only  by  making  friends  with  the  people 
on  the  hill  that  you  will  have  friends  to  greet  you  when  you 
come  back  to  Wake  Forest  in  the  future  years.  All  of  your 
fellow  students  will  have  left  within  three  years  after  you. 
Men  who  fail  to  make  friends  with  the  people  on  the  Hill  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  revisit  their  Alma  Mater  often  because  it  sad- 
dens them  to  find  themselves  strangers  after  a  few  years  in 
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the  community  in  which  they  spent  four  of  the  most  impressive 
years  of  their  life. 

The  third  thing  to  look  for  at  Wake  Forest  is  a  passion 
for  service.  The  passion  to  serve  mankind  makes  one  seek 
out  and  set  the  goal  of  education.  Happy  is  the  one  in  whom 
the  passion  has  been  aroused  before  he  comes  to  college. 
You  will  not  have  justified  the  time  and  expense  of  your  col- 
lege education  until  you  have  made,  as  one  of  the  guiding 
principles  of  your  life,  that  he  who  would  be  great,  must 
serve.  If  you  have  not  felt  the  passion  for  service,  then  in  the 
lives  of  your  teachers  here  at  Wake  Forest  you  will  find  a 
splendid  demonstration  of  dedication  to  service.  Here  are 
men  giving  their  lives  for  the  boys  who  come  to>  Wake  Forest 
and  receiving  for  themselves  but  the  bare  necessities  of  life, 
who,  in  other  callings,  could  command  all  the  luxuries  that 
money  can  supply.  Their  lives  consist  of  the  treasures  they 
are  laying  up  in  the  lives  of  succeeding  generations  of  Wake 
Forest  men. 

If  you  take  away  from  Wake  Forest  with  you  these  things, 
you  will  be  an  educated  man,  no  matter  what  your  grades 
in  classes  may  be,  or  what  may  be  written  upon  your  diploma. 
Besides,  the  world  always  has  a  place  for  the  man  with  a 
trained  mind,  a  social  disposition  and  a  passion  for  service. 


A  History  of  Wake  Forest  College 


By  George  W.  Paschal 


Editor's  Note  :  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  written  by  Mr. 
Paschal  on  the  history  of  the  College.      Others  will  follow  in  later  bulletins. 

If  one  would  understand  the  history  of  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege he  must  know  the  social,  economic,  and  educational  con- 
ditions out  of  which  it  arose.  Accordingly,  as  I  am  undertak- 
ing to  write  a  sketch  of  the  College,  I  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  as  well  as  I  can  in  brief  compass  just  what 
those  conditions  were. 

The  population  of  North  Carolina  was  small  when  Wake 
Forest  College  was  opened  in  1834.  The  census  of  1830 
showed  in  the  State  403,295  whites,  19,543  free  negroes,  and 
245,601  slaves.  In  as  many  as  twenty  counties  the  negroes  out- 
numbered the  whites.  The  largest  towns  were  Wilmington, 
Fayetteville,  and  New  Bern,  none  of  them  with  as  many  as 
five  thousand  people.  The  population  of  the  State  was 
largely  agricultural,  though  there,  were  important  fisheries  on 
Albemarle  Sound,  and  naval  stores  were  produced  in  large 
quantities  in  the  long-leaf  pine  districts,  which  also  produced 
some  lumber. 

The  greatest  handicap  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
in  the  early  days  was  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities 
and  means  of  communication.  Only  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  State  with  its  water  transportation  had  developed  any  in- 
dustries other  than  farming.  In  the  central  and  western 
counties  the  farmers,  having  no  market  for  their  products, 
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were  satisfied  to  make  a  bare  living  for  their  families.  The 
more  progressive  were  moving  to  the  West  in  search  of  better 
markets  and  better  lands.  For  several  decades  the  white 
population  of  the  State  was  practically  at  a  standstill.  In 
1828  Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell,  President  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  wrote  a  series  of  papers  called  the  Numbers 
of  Carlton,  in  which  he  urged  the  importance  of  building  a 
railroad  for  horse-drawn  traffic  from  Beaufort  by  Raleigh  to 
the  West.  In  it  he  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina farmer. 

"In  our  present  situation  as  a  people,"  says  he,  "we  are  without 
opportunity  and  without  motive.  We  are  hemmed  in  and  trammeled 
on  every  side.  .  .  .  As  we  are  now  situated  the  whole  value  of  our 
flour,  corn,  and  all  other  productions,  except  one  or  two,  is  swallowed 
up  by  the  expense  of  transportation.  By  the  time  the  farmer  arrives 
at  market,  it  is  much  the  same  as  if  he  were  to  throw  the  whole  into 
the  sea.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  North  Carolina  has  within  such  a 
space  of  thirty  years  past  lost  thousands  of  valuable  citizens,  with  im- 
mense capital,  to  go  where  they  might  find  better  settlements  and  an 
open  market." 

In  1830  the  Legislature  chartered  the  Petersburg  Railway 
and  two  years  later  the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  Railroad, 
both  of  which  ran  through  some  counties  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  State.  In  1833  was  inaugurated  the  Wilrnington 
and  Weldon  Railway.  But  as  these  railroads  ran  north  and 
south  they  brought  no  market  to  the  farmers  of  the  central  and 
western  portions  of  our  State. 

The  counties  with  large  slave  population  were  mostly  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  State,  extending  as  far  west  as  Caswell 
on  the  north  and  Richmond  on  the  south,  but  not  including 
the  Scotch  settlements  in  Moore,  and  the  Piedmont  counties 
of  Chatham  and  Orange.     There  was  a  marked  difference  be- 
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tween   the  rich,   slave-holding  planters   of  the   east   and  the 
nonslave-holding,  hard-working  small  farmers  of  the  west.1 

Between  these  people  of  the  East  and  West  there  devel- 
oped a  strong  enmity  and  jealousy,  which  culminated  in  the 
early  thirties.  The  reason  of  this  was  that  the  Halifax  Consti- 
tution of  1776  had  the  unforeseen  effect  of  giving  the  East  a 
much  larger  proportional  representation  in  the  General  As- 
sembly than  it  gave  the  West.  This  was  corrected  only  after 
a  long  and  bitter  struggle  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1835.  Echoes  of  the  wrangles  over  that  question  have  hardly 
died  out  in  the  present  day.2 

The  changes  in  the  Constitution  proposed  by  this  Con- 
vention and  adopted  by  the  people  based  representation  in 
the  General  Assembly  on  population,  abolished  pocket  bor- 
oughs, and  transferred  the  election  of  governor  from  the  legis- 
lature to  the  people.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  along  with 
the  extension  of  democratic  ideals  in  government  there  was  a 
corresponding    extension    in    education    which    in    the  same 


aRev.  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  of  Guilford  County,  who  traveled  over  the  State  a  few 
years  later,  says  of  the  Eastern  section:  "Among  all  we  observe  the  universal 
characteristics  of  plenty,  easy  manners,  and  hospitality.  Whatever  becomes 
of  the  world,  without  some  great  changes,  beggary  and  starvation  will  never 
here  be  known ;  it  ought  always  to  be  a  land  of  plenty  and  the  home  of 
piety."      North   Carolina  Reader,   p.   38. 

Of  the  people  of  his  own  beloved  uplands  he  says:  "We  are,  in  fact,  among 
a  hard-working  people,  and  all  about  us  are  signs  of  their  industry,  patience, 
and  economy.  A  single  laborer  with  an  ox,  a  horse,  a  plough,  and  wagon, 
can,  on  a  few  acres  live  independently  and  comfortably;  and  the  lands  are 
divided  among  a  multitude  of  small  farmers  of  this  sort.  They  form  a  race 
of  people  different  from  any  we  have  yet  seen ;  these  small  free-holders,  com- 
posing the  larger  portion  of  the  population,  are  a  people  peculiar  to  the  upland 
districts  of  North  Carolina.  You  will  find  them  a  sedate,  sober,  religious  race; 
and  you  will  find  among  them  all  those  higher  elements  of  character  that 
dignify  and  adorn  our  race."      Ibid.,  p.   50. 

2"Stubbornly,  and  too  often  with  undue  arrogance,  the  East  resisted  every 
appeal  to  its  patriotism  and  magnanimity.  .  .  .  The  Western  Convention 
met  in  Raleigh  in  1823.  .  .  .  Many  wise  and  needed  changes  in  the 
organic  law  were  suggested.  A  calmly  vehement  spirit  was  aroused  among 
those  who  constituted  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  threats 
were  made  to  proceed  to  such  extremities  as  were  witnessed  in  the  Dorr  troubles 
in  Rhode  Island  in  1842.  .  .  .  The  popular  vote  of  Hertford  County  did 
not  at  that  time  reach  six  hundred,  yet  Orange,  with  twenty-five  hundred 
votes  had  no  more  weight  in  the  legislature.  The  injustice  of  this  system 
could  not  be  explained  to  men  who  had  imbibed  sectional  feeling  against  the 
West."      Moore,   School  History  of  North  Carolina,   1879   ed.,   p.   177  ff. 
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decade  resulted  not  only  in  our  first  public  schools,  but,  as 
we  shall  see,  in  founding  our  denominational  colleges. 

The  educational  condition  of  North  Carolina  in  1830  was 
very  bad.  There  were  yet  no  public  schools  in  the  State. 
The  need  for  them  had  been  recognized  in  the  Constitution  of 
1776,  but  no  effort  to  carry  into  effect  the  provision  requiring 
their  establishment  had  been  made  until  1819.  In  that  year 
Judge  Archibald  D.  Murphey  of  Orange  County  had  brought 
the  obligation  to  support  schools  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Nothing  definite  was  done,  but  in  1825  under  the  lead 
of  Bartlett  Yancey  of  Caswell,  a  literary  fund  was  established 
which  had  grown  to  more  than  two  million  dollars  in  1838, 
when  the  interest  from  it  began  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
the  first  public  schools  in  the  State.  Under  the  wise  superin- 
tendence of  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  these  schools  in  fifteen  years  had 
gained  the  support  of  all  the  people,  covered  every  square 
mile  of  territory  in  the  State,  were  improving,  and  there  was 
hope  of  keeping  them  open  six  or  eight  months  in  the  year. 
They  numbered  3,000  and  had  more  than  100,000  students  in 
a  white  population  of  553,299.1 

In  1830,  though  no  public  elementary  or  high  school  was 
to  be  found  in  the  State,  education  was  not  altogether  neg- 
lected. For  primary  instruction  the  planters  of  the  East 
often  employed  governesses  for  their  homes.  In  fact,  because 
of  the  sparseness  of  the  white  population  this  was  the  only 
way  by  which  many  planters  could  provide  for  the  instruction 
of  their  younger  children.  But  among  the  smaller  farmers 
of  the  upland  districts  subscription  schools  were  usually  main- 
tained for  a  few  weeks  or  months  every  year,  in  which  the 
boys  and  sometimes  the  girls  were  taught  reading  and  writing 
and  enough  arithmetic  to  enable  them  to  keep  business  ac- 
counts.    It  was,  however,  only  the  more  enlightened  communi- 

xNorth  Carolina  Reader,  pp.  269f,  and  76. 
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ties  that  maintained  such  schools,  and  while  there  were  some 
excellent  teachers  in  them,  they  were  often  wholly  unfit  for 
their  task.1 

Of  schools  and  academies  of  higher  grade  the  number  was 
so  great  as  to  suggest  that  people  all  over  the  State  were 
eager  to  educate  their  sons  and  daughters.  Coon  in  the  valu- 
able work  already  mentioned  indexes  the  names  of  118  acade- 
mies, 6  military  schools,  95  schools,  and  15  seminaries,  which 
advertised  for  patronage  during  the  period  from  1790  to  1840. 
Almost  every  county  and  considerable  towns  had  at  least  one 
such  school,  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees,  who 
employed  the  teachers,  solicited  patronage,  and  provided 
huilding  and  equipment.  But  more  often  the  school  was  a 
purely  private  enterprise.  Many  of  the  teachers  were  able 
men — in  the  Presbyterian  settlements  often  ministers  of  the 
gospel.  The  quality  of  the  work  done  in  most  of  the  schools 
must  have  been  very  superficial.  This  statement  needs  no 
other  verification  than  an  inspection  of  the  courses  of  study 
listed  by  the  schools.  The  following  paragraph  from  the  in- 
troduction to  Mr.  Coon's  book,  p.  xxxiii,  will  help  illustrate  the 
character  of  teacher  and  teaching.     He  says: 

"For  many  years  the  Salisbury  Academy  was  one  of  the 
leading  schools  of  the  State.  In  1821,  Rev.  J.  0.  Freeman 
was  the  principal   of  this   school.     He  unblushingly  printed 


Reverend  Brantley  York  tells  of  such  a  teacher  in  his  boyhood  days  in 
northeastern  Randolph.  He  says:  "The  first  school  I  attended  I  was  only 
about  four  years  old,  and  went  only  one  day.  .  .  .  The  schoolmaster  (as 
teachers  were  then  called)  was  a  very  large,  sourlooking  man,  and  seemed 
to  appreciate  very  highly  the  dignity  of  his  position.  And  the  instruments 
of  punishment  lay  thick  around  him,  in  the  form  of  switches,  and  small  paddles 
called  ferrules,  and  among  the  switches  was  one  very  large  one,  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  threshing  the  floor  in  order  to  frighten  the  urchins  and  keep  them 
in    awe   of   his    authority. 

"I  was  about  six  years  old  before  I  was  sent  to  school  again.  The  teacher 
was  a  very  different  character  from  the  former ;  he  was  clever,  kind  and  in- 
dulgent, and  the  scholars  loved  him  as  a  father.  When  I  went  to  say  my 
lesson  he  would  take  me  upon  his  knees,  and  speak  very  kindly  to  me,  and 
when  I  succeeded  in  saying  a  good  lesson  he  never  failed  to  praise  and  en- 
courage me."  Autobiography  of  Brantley  York,  quoted  in  Coon:  North  Caro- 
lina Schools  and  Academies,  p.  801. 
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his  course  of  study,  exhibiting  the  following  bill  of  mental 
fare:  Latin — Ruddiman's  and  Adams's  grammars;  Corderiae, 
Historian  Sacra?,  Viri  Romae,  Caesar,  Ovid,  Virgil,  Cicero's 
Orations,  Sallust,  Horace,  Mair's  Introduction  and  Prosody. 
In  Greek  he  taught  Valpey's  or  Wettenhall's  grammar,  Greek 
Testament,  Graeca  Minora,  Graeca  Major  a,  Xenophon,  Homer, 
Neilson's  Exercises,  and  prosody.  In  addition  he  taught  read- 
ing, writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  natural  and 
moral  philosophy,  rhetoric,  logic,  composition,  and  decla- 
mation." 

There  is  much  evidence  in  Coon's  volume  that  the  condi- 
tion in  the  schools  for  girls  was  even  worse  than  in  those  for 
boys.  Dr.  William  Hooper  in  a  comprehensive  and  brilliant 
address  delivered  in  Chapel  Hill  on  June  19,  1832,  and  a  year 
later  published  in  the  Raleigh  Register,  from  which  Coon  has 
taken  it  for  his  volume,  says: 

In,  these  remarks  I  have  had  my  eyes  entirely  updn  schools  for 
boys;  but  most  of  them  may  be  applied  (mutatis  mutandis)  to  schools 
for  girls.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  may  be  added  that  in  some  of 
our  female  seminaries,  too  much  is  attempted.  The  whole  encyclopedia 
of  knowledge  is  embraced  in  the  list  of  studies,  and  in  the  compass  of 
two  or  three  duodecimos,  and  the  young  lady,  by  the  time  she  reaches 
her  teens,  is  in  danger  of  thinking  herself  grammarian,  geographer, 
astronomer,  chemist,  botanist,  musician,  painter  and  what  not.  She  is 
taken  from  school  just  at  the  age  when  she  begins  to  be  capable  of 
appreciating  her  studies,  and  having  got  by  rote  a  little  smattering  of 
everything,  she  forgets  it  all. 

I  have  quoted  at  length  this  statement  because  it  reveals 
well  enough  the  conception  of  the  proper  education  for  women 
which  was  prevalent  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century 
and  which  is  still  not  altogether  obsolete.  This  will  help  to 
explain  why,  when  the  general  movement  for  better  education 
for  young  men  was  inaugurated  in  the  decade  from  1830  to 
1840,  little  or  nothing  was  done  looking  to  colleges  for  young 
women. 
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There  are  further  facts  which  reveal  the  condition  of 
education  in  the  academies  of  the  first  third  of  the  last  century 
which  we  must  not  fail  to  notice.  One  may  easily  glean 
them  from  Coon's  compendious  volume,  but  they  are  set 
forth  with  brilliant  and  witty  discussion  by  Dr.  Hooper  in  the 
address  already  referred  to.  In  general  only  the  sons  of  the 
rich  could  attend  the  academies  of  the  day,  and  these  young 
men  had  not  had  the  training  that  fitted  them  to  study.1 

In  the  next  place,  the  demand  on  the  part  of  parents  for 
cheapness  and  rapidity  in  the  education  of  their  sons  in  the 
academies  had  a  baneful  effect.  The  least  expensive  school 
and  the  one  that  got  the  boy  through  in  the  shortest  time  was 
patronized,  while  the  better  schools  were  starved  out.  Hooper 
says: 

A  teacher  is  chosen  for  the  cheapness  of  his  terms,  and  the  rap- 
idity with  which  he  can  push  boys  forward  for  entrance  to  college. 
Whoever  can  get  a  boy  through  the  greatest  number  of  books  in  a 
given  time,  is  the  best  teacher.  Haste  is  everything.  ...  A  teacher 
who  is  a  man  of  sense  and  conscience,  who  knows  that  four  years  at 
least  are  requisite  for  taking  a  boy  through  the  classical  course  prepa- 
ratory to  entering  our  common  colleges,  and  who  wants  to  do  justice 
to  his  employer,  is  mortified,  perhaps,  to  find  that  his  pupils  are  taken 
away,  under  the  complaint  that  he  carries  them  on  too  slowly,  and  per- 
haps he  is  taxed  with  the  selfish  motive  of  retarding  their  progress  on 
purpose  to  swell  his  numbers  and  his  emolument. 

There  was  lack  of  union  and  cooperation  in  planning  for 
schools.  Even  in  towns  where  the  more  public-spirited  citi- 
zens had  united  to  put  up  and  equip  a  school  building  at  con- 
siderable expense,  a  number  of  petty  schools  each  under  a 
single  teacher  would  spring  up,  and  drain  it  of  its  pupils.  Its 
promoters  would  finally  become  discouraged,  drop  their  sup- 


1There  is  not  a  sufficient  stimulus  upon  the  youth  of  our  State  to  cultivate 
the  powers  of  their  minds.  Most  of  those  sent  to  school  are  the  children  of 
men  of  considerable  property.  Those  young  persons  have  never  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  want  and  the  necessity  of  exertion.  While  at  home  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  pass  their  time  in  ease  and  amusement,  and  when  they  leave 
that  home  for  school  or  college  the  change  must  be  irksome.  Hooper,  from  the 
address  already  cited. 
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port  of  the  school,  and  send  their  sons  elsewhere.     Further, 

teachers  and  pupils  suffered  from  public  indifference  and 
neglect.1 

Again,  with  special  reference  to  students  who  went  up  to 
the  State  University,  the  character  of  the  instruction  in  schools 
of  that  day  was  very  imperfect,  particularly  in  the  English  and 
Latin. 

"The  first  and  most  glaring  defect,"  says  Dr.  Hooper,  "in 
the  conduct  of  our  classical  schools,  is  the  neglect  of  the  com- 
mon rudiments  of  English  education.  It  is  quite  usual  for 
young  men  to  be  sent  from  the  academy  to  the  college  so  de- 
plorably deficient  in  orthography  and  penmanship,  as  would 
disgrace  the  urchin  of  an  old  field  school.  Many  a  sad  hour 
have  I  spent  over  collegiate  compositions,  in  deciphering  hid- 
eous hieroglyphics,  and  in  restoring  to  their  proper  physi- 
ognomy such  monsters  as  "wright"  and  "rong,"  "kneighbor- 
hood,"  "hanous,"  "foilage,"  "seperate,"  "colledge,"  "jenius," 
"turrible,"  "persuit,"  etc.  This  is  a  serious  evil  .  .  .  There 
should  then  be  a  competent  teacher  of  English  attached  to 
every  grammar  school,  into  whose  hands  the  boys  should  pass 
for  an  hour  or  two  every  day,  to  be  practiced  in  the  several 
English  branches  ...  A  second  practice  of  the  Preparatory 
Schools,  against  which  I  must  be  permitted  to  inveigh,  is  the 
omission  of  a  great  part  of  the  prescribed  classical  course." 

The  teachers  were  often  listless,  and  showed  "a  lament- 
able want  of  animation  and  vivacity  of  manner,  a  want  of 
spirit  and  energy  in  conducting  business."  They  did  not  know 
how  to  use  oral  lectures  to  advantage,  but  only  followed  the 
book  in  a  dull,  unspirited  way.  So  great  was  the  lack  of 
proper  educational  methods  among  the  teachers  of  the  day 
that  Dr.  Hooper  insisted  that  the  only  effectual  antidote  for 


1Hooper,    work    cited. 
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the  evils  of  the  schools,  the  thing  most  needed  to  bring  them 
to  a  high  standard  was  a  "Seminary  for  the  Education  of 
School  Masters."1 

One  of  the  main  influences  for  better  academies  was  the 
call  which  Dr.  Hooper  voiced  for  better  prepared  students  for 
the  freshman  class  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  This 
institution  was  opened  for  students  on  January  15,  1795,  with 
Rev.  David  Ker  as  Presiding  Professor  "and  not  one  student," 
though  the  number  reached  forty-one  by  the  end  of  the  term.2 

After  a  rather  stormy  history  in  which  it  had  suffered 
many  changes  of  fortune,  the  University  was  already  an  ex- 
cellent and  respected  college  in  1835.  Its  great  director 
and  stubborn  defender  through  the  early  years  had  been  Dr. 
Joseph  Caldwell,  the  first  President  of  the  University,  who 
coming  to  the  University  in  1796,  was  the  chief  executive  with 
short  intermissions  until  his  death  in  1835.  Under  his  firm 
hand  the  University  weathered  storms  of  opposition  that  werev 
all  but  destructive,  but  it  was  still  ministering  only  to  the 
sons  of  men  either  rich  or  eminent  in  the  professions.3 


aWho  would  have  thought  that  a  teacher  in  a  small  college  in  1832,  two- 
thirds  of  a  century  before  any  serious  effort  was  made  to  establish  educational 
departments  in  our  colleges,  could  have  formulated  the  argument  for  trained 
teachers  so  clearly  as  Dr.  Hooper  does  in  the  following  excerpt  from  his 
notable    address: 

"Now  a  seminary  for  teachers,  conducted  by  men  of  high  reputation,  would 
furnish  the  results  of  all  the  wisdom  and  ingenuity  that  have  been  em- 
ployed upon  the  science  of  instruction  in  different  countries.  There  a  man 
would  learn  what  are  the  best  school  books,  what  is  the  best  course  of  study, 
what  is  the  best  mode  of  imparting  knowledge,  the  best  mode  of  managing 
youth,  and  what  are  the  greatest  attainments  practicable  in  a  given  time.  All 
these  important  particulars  he  would  learn,  as  well  as  bring  his  own  scholar- 
ship to  much  greater  perfection.  A  teacher  trained  at  such  a  seminary  would 
proceed  with  a  confidence  and  courage  and  enthusiasm  now  unfelt.  He  would 
not  take  every  step  tremulously,  with  the  hesitation  and  uncertainty  of  a  man 
who  is  feeling  his  way  and  relying  on  his  own  single  experiment.  The  public 
would  feel  confidence  in  such  a  teacher;  and  the  certificate  of  having  prepared 
one's  self  for  a  school  master  at  such  an  institution,  would  be  worth  more 
than  a  hundred  college  diplomas.  It  is  surprising  that  the  public  has  not 
long   seen   the   necessity   for   such   an   institution." 

2Battle,  History  of  the    University   of  North  Carolina,  pp.   63,   65. 

3See  the  statement  of  Dr.  Hooper  quoted  in  Note  1,  p  12.  The  names  of 
the  graduates  of  the  University  during  this  period,  as  given  in  the  appendix 
to  Dr.  Battle's  History,  are  mostly  those  of  well  known  and  influential  families. 
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In  the  list  of  its  graduates  are  found  with  tolerable  fre- 
quency the  names  of  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  preachers, 
and  of  two  men  who  after  their  graduation  became  Baptist 
preachers,  A.  W.  Clopton  of  Virginia,  and  William  Hooper, 
who  was  baptized  in  1832  while  he  was  teaching  at  the  Uni- 
versity many  years  after  his  graduation  in  1809.  But  when  in 
the  first  quarter  of  last  century  the  Baptists  began  to  desire 
an  educated  ministry  there  is  not  a  suggestion  anywhere  that 
they  thought  it  might  be  provided  by  the  State  University.  I 
shall  state  briefly  the  reasons  for  this. 

When  the  University  was  founded,  many  of  the  scholastic 
institutions  of  this  country  were  shot  through  with  a  contempt 
for  religion,  and  indeed  with  actual  atheism.  This  was  a 
condition  that  held  also  at  our  University.  Its  first  Presiding 
Professor,  Dr.  Ker,  was  "an  outspoken  infidel,"  and  Holmes, 
another  professor,  "embraced  and  taught  the  wildest  principles 
of  licentiousness,"  a  statement  which  Dr.  Battle  quotes  from 
President  Caldwell.1  And  evidence  is  not  wanting  that  re- 
ligion was  either  neglected  or  actually  scoffed  at  by  professors 
and  students.2 

In  July  1796,  the  students  were  authorized  to  attend  danc- 
ing schools  with  the  permission  of  the  Faculty.  Gen.  Davie, 
the  founder  of  the  University,  desired  that  his  sons  should 
be  taught  to  dance  well.  In  1833  the  Trustees  granted  per- 
mission to  the  students  to  use  the  University  buildings  for 
their  Commencement  Ball,  being  convinced  by  the  plea  that 
"the  intellectual  improvement  and  gentlemanly  accomplish- 
ments caused  by  dancing  would  justify  a  special  ball  room, 


1History  of  the   University  of  North  Carolina,  p.   101. 
2Ibid.,   pp.    113-144. 
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and   that   balls    greatly   promote   gentility    and   enhance   the 
splendors  of  our  Commencement."1 

In  addition  to  this  the  stories  noised  abroad  of  the  pranks 
and  excesses  of  the  early  University  students  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  win  respect  for  the  institution  as  a  place  to  develop 
the  sturdier  virtues.  The  students  were  frequently  insubor- 
dinate. At  some  periods  young  and  old  alike  swore  like 
sailors  with  every  breath.  Drinking  and  drunkenness  were 
common,  and  on  one  occasion  the  entire  senior  class  got 
drunk.  The  keeping  of  game-cocks  required  a  regulation  of 
the  Trustees  to  prohibit  it.  In  1833  two  students  armed,  one 
with  a  club  and  the  other  with  a  pistol,  "sallied  forth  for  at- 
tacking the  persons  of  different  members  of  the  Faculty  and 
committed  violent  outrages  on  two  of  the  persons  hunted.2 
With  the  reputation  that  such  things  as  these  must  have  brought 
the  University  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  regarded  with  mis- 
trust among  the  more  serious  and  religious. 

How  even  a  man  with  the  firm  religious  purpose  and  ge- 
nius of  President  Caldwell  ever  brought  the  University  through 
all  the  turmoil  and  student  pranks  detailed  by  Dr.  Battle  may 
be  thought  a  wonder.  It  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  where  transgression   abounded   justice  did   equally 


ilbid.,   p.   349. 

2Dr.  Battle  quotes  a  paragraph  from  the  autobiography  of  General  Mallet, 
of  New  York,  which  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  the  dandies  of  the  University 
of  his  day:  "The  style  of  costume,"  said  General  Mallet,  "and  even  the  man- 
ners of  the  present  generation  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  an  improvement  on  a 
half  century  ago.  The  managers  would  not  then  admit  a  gentleman  into  the 
ballroom  with  boots,  or  even  a  frock  coat;  and  to  dance  without  gloves  was 
simply  vulgar.  At  the  Commencement  Ball  (when  I  graduated,  1818),  my 
coat  was  broadcloth,  of  sea  green  color,  high  velvet  collar  to  match,  swallow- 
tail, pockets  outside  with  lapels,  and  large  silver-plated  buttons ;  white  satin 
damask  vest,  showing  the  edge  of  a  blue  under-vest,  a  wide  opening  for  bosom 
ruffles,  and  no  shirt  collar.  The  neck  was  dressed  with  a  layer  of  four  or 
five  three-cornered  cravats,  artistically  laid  and  surmounted  with  a  cambric 
stock,  pleated  and  buckled  behind.  My  pantaloons  were  white  canton  crepe, 
lined  with  pink  muslin,  and  showed  a  peach-blossom  tint.  They  were  rather 
short  in  order  to  display  flesh-colored  silk  stockings,  and  this  exposure  was 
increased  by  very  low-cut  pumps  with  shiny  buckles.  My  hair  was  very  black, 
very  long  and  queued."  p.  268. 

2Ibid.,  p.  298. 
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abound.  Offenders  were  summarily  dealt  with.  In  1811,  all 
the  Senior  Class  but  one  left  the  University  without  their  de- 
grees. High  standards  of  respect  for  religion  and  morals  and 
devotion  to  duty  were  kept  constantly  before  the  student.  The 
result  was  that  the  University  continued  to  grow  and  live.  The 
number  of  graduates  by  the  Commencement  of  1834  reached  a 
total  of  513,  while  the  enrollment  of  students  had  been  twice 
that  number.  Among  the  graduates  were  scores  of  men  who 
were  afterwards  noted  for  their  services  and  character. 

An  important  consideration  in  regard  to  the  alumni  of 
the  University  is  that,  as  I  have  said  above,  they  belonged 
largely  to  the  wealthier  and  more  influential  class  of  our  peo- 
ple. The  first  Board  of  Trustees  was  appointed  when  the 
Federalists  were  in  control  of  our  State  Government,  and  being 
a  self-perpetuating  body,  the  Board  kept  the  control  of  the 
University  anti-Republican.  The  first  Presiding  Professor,  Ker, 
"a  violent  Republican,"  was  demoted  after  a  year,  and  after 
that  Federalists  were  kept  in  charge.  Harris,  who  succeeded 
Ker,  was  a  Federalist;  so  was  Caldwell.  Though  no  charge  of 
unfairness  or  partiality  could  justly  be  brought  against  either  of 
these  men,  their  incumbency  of  the  office  did  serve  in  no  little 
degree  to  give  currency  to  the  belief  that  Federalist  ideals  were 
regnant  at  the  University.1 

Thus  the  reader  of  Battle's  volume  finds  reasons  sufficient 
to  show  why  the  University  was  regarded  as  the  institution  of  a 
class  and  not  of  the  entire  population,  and  why  it  was  very  un- 
popular in  a  commonwealth  in  which  the  democratic  ideals  of 
Jefferson  were  growing  every  year.  Further,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  the  rise  of  denominational  colleges  in  the  decade  from 
1830  to  1840  was  welcomed  as  designed  to  minister  to  classes 


ilbid.,  pp.   114,   141,   143. 
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of  our  people  which  the  University  was  serving  not  at  all  or 
most  inadequately. 

We  now  turn  to  trace  the  development  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination in  the  State  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
Wake  Forest  College. 

The  first  Baptist  church  founded  in  North  Carolina  was 
that  which  finally  became  located  at  Shiloh  in  Camden  County. 
It  seems  it  was  organized  in  Perquimans  County,  but  met  in 
private  houses  at  first  until  the  meeting  house  was  built  in 
Camden.  Its  founder  was  Rev.  Paul  Palmer,  who  had  come 
from  Maryland.     The  date  of  its  organization  was  1727.1 

But  Palmer  was  not  the  only  Baptist  minister  of  that  time; 
there  were  at  least  four  others  in  the  section  of  the  State  north 
of  the  Roanoke  River.  Two  of  these,  Rev.  Joseph  Parker  and 
Rev.  William  Parker,  organized  the  church  at  Meherrin,  near 
Murfreesboro,  in  1729.  After  that  the  growth  of  Baptists  was 
very  rapid  among  the  people  of  this  section.  By  1790  the  Ke- 
hukee  Association,  after  sending  off  the  churches  in  Virginia  to 
form  the  Portsmouth  Association,  had  42  churches  with  more 
than  3,000  members.2 

Originally  the  Baptists  of  this  section  were  what  were  known 
as  the  Regular  Baptists. 

The  first  church  of  another  sect  of  Baptists,  the  Separates, 
was  founded  at  Sandy  Creek  in  what  is  now  Randolph  County, 
in  1755  by  Shubael  Stearns.  In  a  few  years  under  the  fervent 
missionary  zeal  of  Stearns  and  his  fellow-laborers  these  Sep- 
arate Baptists  had  churches  from  Jones  and  Brunswick  and 
Granville  counties  on  the  east  to  the  Yadkin  River  on  the 
west  and  extending  into  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
thus  flanking  the  Regular  Baptists  in  northeastern  North  Caro- 


1Hufham,    The  Baptists  in  North  Carolina.      First  paper. 

2Burkitt  and  Read,   History  of  the  Eehukee  Association,  pp.    106,    113. 
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lina  and  in  the  Charleston  Association,  in  South  Carolina.  The 
Separates  refused  communion  with  the  Regular  Baptists  and  by 
so  doing  won  them.  The  grounds  of  their  refusal  as  stated  by 
Elders  Elijah  Craig  and  David  Thompson,  delegated  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Kehukee  Association  which  met  at  the  Ke- 
hukee  meeting  house  near  what  is  now  Scotland  Neck,  in  Aug- 
ust, 1772,  were  three:  "1.  They  complained  of  the  Regulars  not 
being  strict  enough  in  receiving  experiences,  when  persons 
made  application  to  their  churches  for  baptism,  in  order  to  be- 
come church  members.  2.  They  refused  communion  with  Reg- 
ular Baptist  Churches  because  they  (the  Separates)  believed 
that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  was  essential  to  qualify  a  person  for 
baptism,  yet  many  of  the  Regular  churches  had  members  in 
them  who  acknowledged  they  were  baptized  before  they  be- 
lieved. 3.  The  Separates  found  fault  with  the  Regulars  for 
their  manner  of  dress,  supposing  they  indulged  their  members 
in  superfluity  of  apparel.  These,  with  a  few  other  nonessen- 
tials, were  the  reasons  they  refused  communion  with  us.  But 
the  most  weighty  reason  was  the  Regulars  holding  persons  in 
fellowship  in  their  churches  who  were  baptized  in  unbelief, 
which  was  a  matter  of  some  consequence,  and  operated 
strongly  in  the  minds  of  many  belonging  to  the  Kehukee  Asso- 
ciation." The  result  was  that  the  most  of  the  churches  of  the 
Kehukee  Association,  beginning  in  1774,  with  that  in  Bertie 
under  the  care  of  Elder  Lemuel  Burkitt  came  over  bodily  to 
the  Separatist  point  of  view  on  this  most  essential  matter.1 

Thus  the  Baptists  of  the  State  became  one  people,  with 
practically  the  basic  doctrines  that  now  hold  in  the  denomina- 
tion. Had  it  not  been  for  this  union  we  should  probably  never 
have  had  Wake  Forest  College.  Since  this  union  was  erected 
all  Baptists  in  every  section  of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of 


1History  of  Kehukee  Association,  pp.   38   and  39. 
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a  small  body  of  Freewill  Baptists  and  the  seceding  Primitive 
Baptists,  have  worked  together  in  perfect  harmony. 

Having  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  Separates,  it  was  now 
the  turn  of  the  Baptists  of  the  East  to  make  those  important 
contributions  to  Baptist  policy  which  led  to  the  future  wonder- 
ful development  of  the  denomination  in  North  Carolina,  though 
it  must  not  be  forgot  that  the  Sandy  Creek  Association,  the 
first  to  be  formed  in  the  State,  kept  pace  with  the  Kehukee  and 
the  latter  with  the  Chowan  Association.  These  contributions 
were  three:  1.  The  Baptists  should  be  a  missionary  people. 
2.  The  Baptists  should  have  a  paid  ministry.  3.  The  Bap- 
tists should  have  an  educated  ministry.  These  Eastern  Bap- 
tists were  fitted  to  take  the  lead  in  these  important  matters 
because  of  the  fact  that  education  and  culture  were  more  general 
among  them  than  among  their  brethren  further  west.  Their 
preachers,  though  often  wanting  in  education,  were  generally 
intelligent  and  influential  men.  Among  them  were  many  whom 
their  fellow  citizens  called  to>  represent  them  in  Constitutional 
Conventions,  in  the  Legislature,  or  in  Congress.1  They  kept 
pace  with  the  political  and  social  and  educational  progress  of 
the  time. 

With  regard  to  the  keeping  of  the  Baptists  to  the  missionary 
ideal,  there  was  at  first  no  division.  In  its  very  essence  Bap- 
tist preaching  is  evangelical.  Such  was  the  preaching  of  Paul 
Palmer.2 

Hufham  says: 

Governor  Everard  wrote  of  him  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  1729, 
that  he  had  drawn  hundreds  to  him  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  stop 
him. 

Such  also  was  the  preaching  of  Shubael  Stearns.  There 
have  been  few  examples  in  the  whole  history   of  Christian 


JSee  the  sketches  of  ministers  in  the  History  of  the  Kehukee  Convention. 
2Hufham,   Baptists  in  North   Carolina.     First  paper. 
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Missions  of  greater  or  more  successful  missionary  zeal  than 
of  Stearns  and  his  fellow-laborers.  They  began  their  labors 
at  Sandy  Creek  in  1755.  In  seventeen  years  this  church  "had 
branches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  mountains,  and  from  the 
Potomac  River  to  Georgia.  It  had  within  that  time  become  the 
mother  of  forty-two  churches  from  which  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  ministers  had  gone  forth  to  preach  the  gospel.  In 
after  years  the  power  given  by  God  to  Elder  Stearns  and  his 
church  swept  over  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia  with  resistless  force."1 

Against  missions  as  such  no  objections  were  raised.  It 
was  only  when  the  question  arose  of  contributing  toi  the  sup- 
port of  missionaries,  or  itinerant  preachers  as  they  were  called 
in  those  days,  that  we  begin  to  find  evidence  of  an  anti-mis- 
sionary spirit  in  some  of  the  churches.  The  real  burden, 
then,  of  the  opposition  to  missions  which  arose  in  the  Baptist 
churches  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which 
carried  away  the  Kehukee  Association  in  1826  and  the  Coun- 
try Line  Association  in  1832  into  the  nonprogressive  type 
of  Baptist  church,  was  an  unwillingness  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  a  gospel  ministry.  Who  had  ever  heard  of  such 
a  thing  as  paying  a  preacher  for  his  services?  Had  not 
Stearns  and  his  fellows  obeyed  the  injunction  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  "freely  given"  as  they  had  "freely  received"?  The 
old  time  religion  was  good  enough  for  them,  especially  as  it 
cost  nothing.  We  shall  see  below  how  this  comfortable 
though  selfish  view  worked  to  degrade  the  ministry.  We  shall 
now  proceed  to  indicate  the  steps  that  were  taken  first  in  the 
Kehukee  Association  and  afterwards  in  the  Chowan  Associa- 
tion to  meet  and  combat  it. 

In  1787,  the  Association  in  its  meeting  at  Daniel's  Meet- 
ing House  advised  that  when  a  member  was  negligent  in  his 


Baylor,   Elder  Shubael  Stearns,   in  vol.   2,   Baptist  Historical  Papers. 
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duty  of  contributing  to  a  minister's  support,  the  church  should 
deal  with  him  for  covetousness.1 

A  year  later,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Elder 
Meglamure's  meeting-house  in  Sussex,  Virginia,  the  South 
Quay  church  reported  a  plan  "for  discharging  their  duty  to- 
wards travelling  preachers  by  a  public  fund." 

The  plan  was  as  follows: 

By  raising  a  fund,  in  the  first  place,  by  their  own  contributions. 
2.  By  public  collections  from  the  inhabitants  twice  in  the  year  at  least. 
Which  money  so  collected  and  deposited  in  the  hands  of  some  person, 
and  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  church,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  aid 
of  any  and  every  travelling  preacher,  whom  they  shall  judge  to  be  sent 
of  God  to  preach.  And  they  conceive  that  such  a  plan,  with  them 
alone  (beautiful  as  it  appears)  will  not  answer  the  desired  purpose; 
therefore  they  have  thought  it  necessary  to  present  it  to  this  Associa- 
tion for  their  approbation.2 

The  Association  without  giving  the  plan  its  approval  recom- 
mended it  to  the  consideration  of  the  churches,  and  went  on  to 
say, 

There  ought  to  be  some  provision  made  in  the  churches  for  the 
ministry. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  in  October,  1790, 
at  Davis's  meeting-house  in  Halifax  County,  a  committee  of 
five  to  which  the  matter  was  referred  reported  that  itinerant 
preaching  was  necessary  and  that  the  "Association  do  recom- 
mend the  respective  churches  to  consider  what  the  Apostle  says 
concerning  this  matter,  That  they  who  preach  the  gospel 
should  live  of  the  gospel,  and  voluntarily  contribute  to  them 
for  defraying  of  their  expenses."3 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  we  are  told  that 
"It  appeared  by  the  letters  to  this  Association  that  there  are  a 
great  majority  of  the  churches  against  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 


1Burkitt  and  Read,  History  of  the  Kehukee  Association,  p.  90. 
2Ibid.,   p.   91. 
3Ibid.,   p.   104. 
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posed  plan.  This  Association  thought  proper  to  certify  to 
the  churches  that  they  still  thought  itinerant  preaching  use- 
ful,  therefore  advised  the  churches  to  fall  on  some  measure  to 
encourage  it."1 

We  are  at  this  day  glad  to  see  what  a  bold  stand  the 
leaders  of  the  Association  took  against  this  deadly  apathy 
that  was  already  so  manifest  in  the  churches.  They  saw  what 
the  evil  was  and  set  nobly  about  removing  it  by  wholesome  in- 
struction. The  minutes  of  the  various  Associations  in  those 
days  carried  every  year  a  Circular  Letter.  That  for  the  Ke- 
hukee  Association  for  1791  was  written  by  Rev.  Martin  Ross 
"On  the  Maintenance  of  Missions."  According  to  the  Direc- 
tions of  the  last  Association  he  is  making  a  few  observations 
on  the  necessary  support  or  maintenance  of  gospel  ministers, 
though  he  is  sorry  that  there  should  be  the  least  occasion  to 
write  or  speak  on  that  subject.  The  principal  reason,  he 
thinks,  for  the  remissness  of  the  churches  in  this  duty  is  that 
the  people  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  grievously  op- 
pressed by  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  raising  money 
for  the  support  of  ministers  of  a  contrary  sentiment.  But  he 
reminds  his  readers  that  this  establishment  has  been  abolished 
in  this  State  by  the  late  most  glorious  Revolution.  Now,  some 
have  fallen  into  an  error  on  the  other  hand  and  are  condemn- 
ing the  practice  of  a  minister  receiving  anything  at  all  for  his 
ministerial  labors.  Then  he  follows  with  many  quotations 
from  Scripture  to  prove  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  justly 
entitled  to  a  comfortable  maintenance  from  the  people.  But 
the  neglect  of  duty  by  the  people  is  glaring. 

By  this  sad  neglect  the  poor  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  neces- 
sarily obliged  to  follow  their  worldly  avocations  for  the  support  of 
themselves  and  their  families,  which  prevents  them  from  reading  the 
holy  scriptures,  meditating,  preaching  constantly,  and  giving  them- 
selves  wholly   to   the   work — which    weakens    their    hands,    dulls   their 

^bid.,  p.  111. 
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ideas,  cools  their  zeal,  and  of  necessity  they  are  not  so  profitable  to  the 
churches  or  the  cause  of  Christ  in  general. 

A  letter  of  like  purpose  is  found  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Chowan  Association  for  1812.     It  adds  something  of  its  own. 

The  support  of  the  gospel  is  not  a  mere  gratuitous  bestowment 
which  we  are  at  liberty  to  withhold  and  be  guiltless.  When  a  church 
has  called  a  minister  to  take  charge  of  and  watch  over  her,  6he  is 
"under  moral  obligation  to  bestow  upon  him  a  genteel  support." 
Though  the  writer  knows  the  subject  is  unpopular,  he  is  writing  under 
an  imperious  demand  for  a  faithful  illustration  of  it,  because  of  much 
neglect  in  this  day  of  darkness. 

With  more  literary  skill  but  not  with  more  force  Rev. 
Thomas  Meredith  repeats  and  amplifies  these  arguments  for 
the  support  of  the  ministry  in  the  address  To  the  Baptists  of 
North  Carolina,  prefixed  to  the  minutes  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Baptist  State  Convention. 

Little  by  little  the  churches  were  instructed  and  made 
ready  for  the  organized  cooperative  effort  in  education  and 
missions  that  was  the  declared  purpose  of  the  founders  of 
the  Baptist  State  Convention.  In  1803,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Kehukee  Association,  at  Meherrin,  Martin  Ross  offered  the 
query:  "Is  not  the  Kehukee  Association,  with  all  her  numer- 
ous and  respectable  friends,  called  in  Providence  to  step  for- 
ward in  support  of  that  missionary  spirit  which  the  great  God 
is  so  wonderfully  reviving  amongst  the  different  denomina- 
tions of  good  men  in  various  parts  of  the  earth?"  This  re-* 
suited  in  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  Kehukee,  Ports- 
mouth, and  Neuse  Association  in  Windsor,  in  June,  1805, 
which  organized  the  Philanthropic  Baptist  Missionary  Society.1 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  early  missionary  society,  ac- 
cording to  Hufham,  the  earliest  Baptist  missionary  society  ever 


aHufham,   The  Baptists  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  Baptist  Historical  Papers, 
vol.  2,  p.  223. 
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formed  in  America,  accomplished  anything  of  importance.  I 
can  find  no  report  that  it  had  a  second  meeting.  It  seems  to 
have  been  discontinued  because  of  the  new  adjustments  made 
necessary  by  the  formation  of  the  Chowan  Association  in  1806 
from  churches  that  had  before  been  a  part  of  the  Kehukee 
Association. 

Hardly,  however,  had  the  new  Association  got  well  at 
work  before  Martin  Ross  again  brought  up  the  matter  of  a 
"meeting  for  general  correspondence."  The  minutes  of  the 
Chowan  Association  from  1809  to  1826  show  the  nature  of 
his  activities  in  seeking  to  unite  the  Baptist  forces  of  the 
State.  He  first  brought  the  question  before  the  Association 
in  1809.  The  meeting  he  then  proposed  was  "to  be  com- 
prised of  neighboring  associations,  that  have  arisen  out  of 
the  Kehukee  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation upon  religious  topics;  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
God,  and  the  increase  of  brotherly  love."  Ross,  Elder  Aaron 
Spivey  and  John  Hamilton  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association.  At  that  next 
meeting  the  committee  made  a  proposition  greatly  in  advance 
of  the  one  proposed  the  year  before,  and  recommended  that 
all  the  Associations  of  the  State  should  be  invited  to  concur, 
and  send  delegates  to  a  meeting  to  be  appointed  by  a  special 
committee  which  should  have  the  matter  in  charge.  The  As- 
sociation concurred  unanimously,  and  appointed  the  Special 

Committee,  of  which  Ross  was  named  a  member  to  further 

« 

the  proposition.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1811 
this  Committee  reported  that  "printed  copies  of  this  address 
had  been  sent  to  many,  perhaps  all  the  Associations  in  the 
State;  and  that  from  information  received,  a  large  majority  of 
them  had  appointed  delegates  to  meet  in  Convention,  on  Fri- 
day before  the  second  Lord's  day  in  June  (1811)  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Tar  River,  to  form  a  constitution  for  the  organization 
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of  such  a  meeting."  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
"the  minutes  of  the  Baptist  General  Convention  of  North 
Carolina  being  read,  produced  sensations  truly  pleasing."  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  a  copy  of  these  minutes,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  Sandy  Creek  Association  sent  delegates  and 
had  its  delegates  at  the  meeting  and  the  subsequent  meetings.1 
.  .  .  The  meeting  in  1812  was  in  Raleigh,  in  1813  again  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Tar,  in  1814,  1815,  1816,  1817  at  places  not 
shown  in  the  records  in  my  hands,  though  there  are  notices 
of  the  appointment  of  the  delegates  for  these  meetings;   in 

1818  at   Haywood's   Meeting-House   in   Franklin   County,   in 

1819  at  Fayetteville,  in  1820  at  Tabb's  Creek  in  Granville 
County  in  1821  at  Rogers  Cross  Roads  in  Wake  County2  .  .  . 
To  this  last  meeting,  however,  the  Chowan  Association  had 
sent  no  delegate.  After  this  the  General  Meeting  of  Corre- 
spondence had  no  further  meeting. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  effort  was  not  successful. 
Travel  in  North  Carolina  at  this  time  was  both  slow  and  ex- 
pensive. The  Baptists  of  the  State  had  no  periodical  to 
arouse  and  stimulate  interest  in  such  enterprises.  Another 
reason  was  that  the  missionary  activities  of  our  people  were 
directed  into  a  new  channel  as  a  result  of  the  opening  of  the 
Burmah  mission  in  1813.  In  1816  Rev.  Luther  Rice  visited 
the  Associations  of  the  State.  Everywhere  his  message  seems 
to  have  been  received  with  enthusiasm.  The  minutes  of  the 
Sandy  Creek  Association  for  that  year  show  what  a  quicken- 
ing influence  he  had  there.  The  North  Carolina  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  probably  formed  this  year  as  a  result  of 
this  visit  of  Mr.  Rice.  At  any  rate,  it  was  sending  its  min- 
utes to  the  Association  in  1817,  as  a  statement  in  the  minutes 


1Purefoy,  History  of  the  Sandy  Creek  Association,   1811,   following. 
^History  of  Sandy  Creek  Association,  p.  119. 
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of  the  Sandy  Creek  Association  indicates.  Elder  R.  T.  Dan- 
iels became  its  agent  and  pushed  the  work  with  the  zeal  for 
which  he  became  famous.  Already  the  General  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia  was  dis- 
tributing missionary  literature  in  this  State,  and  was  forming 
subsidiary  missionary  societies,  both  male  and  female.1 

It  was  this  General  Mission  Board  which  sent  its  agents 
and  its  literature  over  the  State  that  for  the  time  absorbed  the 
missionary  interest  and  activity  of  our  people,  and  seemed  to 
render  unnecessary  the  General  Meeting  of  Correspondence 
begun  in  1811,  which  as  was  said  above,  was  discontinued 
after  1821. 

But  a  State  organization  was  still  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
Martin  Ross.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Chowan  Association  in 
1826,  at  Shiloh,  the  first  Baptist  Church  founded  in  the  State, 
he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  a  committee  "to  correspond 
with  the  Association  of  this  State  with  a  view  of  forming  a 
State  Convention,  and  report  to  our  next  Association."2 

But  Ross  was  already  a  sick  man,  and  was  suffering  the 
bereavement  of  his  wife  and  only  son  by  his  second  marriage. 
He  was  not  able  to  report  anything  done  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Chowan  Association,  and  he  died  in  1827.  He  left  his 
ideals  in  the  heart  of  his  fellow-laborers  who  in  1830  carried 
them  to  completion  in  the  formation  of  the  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention. 

The  reason  why  Ross  so  eagerly  desired  to  unite  the  Bap- 
tists of  the  State  in  a  convention  was  doubtless  that  he  hoped 
that  it  would  do  a  work  that  the  missionary  societies  of  the 
day  were  not  doing,  and  that  was  to  provide  an  institution  for 
the  education   of  ministers  for  the  Baptist  churches  of  the 


lAmong  the  latter  was  the   "Pittsborough   Female   Society  for  Missions,    For- 
eign and  Domestic,"  History  of  Sandy  Creek  Association,   1817. 
^History  of  Kehukee  Association,  p.   37. 
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State.  In  the  Memoir  of  Elder  Martin  Ross  by  Thomas  Mere- 
dith, appended  to  the  minutes  of  the  Chowan  Association  for 
1824,  we  find  recognition  of  Ross's  interest  in  an  educated 
ministry  expressed  in  language  which  could  leave  no  doubt  of 
his  zeal  and  activity  in  urging  the  subject.  "It  is  but  just  to 
add,"  says  Meredith,  "that  he  was  an  earnest  friend  to  intellec- 
tual improvement,  especially  among  his  brethren  in  the  minis- 
try. .  .  .  He  was  an  open  and  steadfast  advocate  for  an 
improved  and  well  taught  ministry.  He  heartily  disapproved 
of  the  practice  too  prevalent  among  our  churches,  of  admitting 
candidates  to  the  sacred  office,  without  sufficient  precaution, 
and  before  they  were  sufficiently  qualified." 

We  can  understand  better  the  evil  which  Ross  sought  to 
correct,  if  we  trace  in  outline  the  development  of  toleration  of 
uneducated  preachers  among  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina. 

The  "Newlights,"  who  arose  in  New  England  under  the 
preaching  of  Whitfield,  gave  as  one  of  their  reasons  for  with- 
drawing from  the  Congregationalists  "that  they  would  admit 
to  the  ministry  only  men  of  classical  education." 

Shubael  Stearns  was  a  member  of  the  "Newlights"  until 
he  became  a  "Separate"  Baptist  in  1751.  As  a  Baptist  preacher 
he  doubtless  kept  this  part  of  his  "Newlight"  principles,  espe- 
cially as  in  it  he  was  in  accord  with  the  conditions  that  held 
already  in  the  Baptist  churches  of  his  day.  Very  few  of  the 
early  Baptist  preachers  had  a  classical  education.  Asplund 
in  his  roll  of  Baptist  preachers  for  1790  names  only  a  few 
who  had  a  college  degree,  and  not  one  among  the  77  ordained 
ministers  and  77  licentiates  accredited  to  North  Carolina.  No 
need  of  much  education  was  felt  by  many  Baptist  preachers  in 
the  early  days.  They  were  ministering  to  an  uneducated  peo- 
ple who  could  understand  only  a  simple  gospel.  These  peo- 
ple needed  preachers  enough   like  themselves  toi  understand 
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their  infirmities  and  to  minister  to  them  in  a  sympathetic 
spirit,  and  many  more  than  could  be  found  among  those  who 
had  a  classical  education.  But  the  early  Baptist  preachers 
such  as  Stearns  and  Marshall  were  far  from  being  ignorant 
men.  In  the  century  of  Baptist  history  that  preceded  the  for- 
mation of  the  Convention  there  were  many  such  men  among 
our  Baptist  preachers.  It  is  true  that  they  could  never  have 
qualified  as  ministers  under  any  severe  educational  test.  But 
mation  of  the  Convention  there  were  many  such  men  among 
whom  they  lived.  They  were  most  often  planters,  naturally 
intelligent  and  influential,  who  became  preachers  from  a  sense 
of  obligation  to  minister  to  the  religious  needs  of  their  neigh- 
bors. The  following  description  of  the  intellectual  attain- 
ments of  Martin  Ross  by  Thomas  Meredith  in  the  "Memoir," 
already  mentioned,  will  show  the  general  character  of  the 
abler  Baptist  preachers  of  the  day,  the  men  who  conducted 
the  business  and  wrote  the  Circular  Letters  of  the  Associations. 
"His  attainments,"  says  Meredith,  "were  highly  respectable. 
Although  he  laid  no  claims  to  the  reputation  of  a  classical  or 
critical  scholar,  yet  he  possessed  an  ample  fund  of  general  and 
useful  knowledge,  and  on  various  subjects  of  practical  im- 
portance his  influence  was  accurate  and  extensive.  Although 
denied  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education  he  had  not  failed 
to  enrich  his  mind,  naturally  lucid  and  vigorous,  with  the 
various  fruits  of  observation,  reflection  and  extensive  reading. 
He  possessed  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  gospel;  was  familiar  with  the  general  history  of  the  Christ- 
ian church;  had  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  most  ap- 
proved theological  writers,  was  held  in  much  repute  for  his 
skill  in  church  government,  and  knew  much  of  human  nature 
and  the  world." 

Along  with  preachers  of  the  type  of  Ross  there  very  early 
developed  preachers   of  quite  a   different  character,  men  of 
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weak  intellect  and  with  barely  enough  education  to  spell  out 
the  Scriptures.  Asplund's  list  for  this  State  show  great  num- 
bers of  licentiates,  as  many  of  them  as  of  ordained  ministers. 
Several  churches  of  the  Kehukee  Association  are  accredited 
with  four  or  five,  and  one  in  the  Sandy  Creek  had  seven. 
Doubtless  nearly  all  of  these  as  well  as  some  of  the  ordained 
ministers  were  of  this  ignorant  type.  There  is  plenty  of 
evidence  that  in  the  Kehukee  Association  the  evil  consequences 
of  admitting  such  men  to  the  ministry  was  felt  and  a  remedy 
sought.1 

But  no  effectual  means  were  found  to  bar  the  unfit,  either 
in  the  Kehukee  or  any  other  Association.2 

Their  numbers  seem  to  have  increased  from  year  to  year. 
In  addition  to  the  very  serious  injury  they  brought  to  the 
churches  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently,  they  left  the  new- 
comer among  our  people  with  the  impression  that  all  other 
Baptist  preachers  were  like  themselves.3 

In  some  associations  they  succeeded  in  keeping  the  churches 
unprogressive  and  by  so  doing  starved  out  and  displaced 
the  preachers  who  were  interested  in  Sunday  schools, 
Education  and  Missions.  They  themselves  were  ready  and 
eager  to  preach  without  money  and  price,  claiming  that  the 
Lord  gave  them  their  message.     Hence  they  decried  traveling 


^History  of  Kehukee  Association,  for  year  1778,   p.  77. 

2Battle  says  that  Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Chapel 
Hill  in  October,  1796,  wrote:  "One  reason  why  religion  is  scouted  from  the 
most  influential  part  of  society,  is  that  it  is  taught  only  by  those  with  whom 
it  seems  to  consist  only  in  the  powers  of  their  throats  and  the  wildness  of 
their  gesticulations  and  distortions."  One  can  well  believe  that  he  had  heard 
a  preacher  of  the  ignorant  type,   rather  than  one  like  Martin  Ross. 

3The  last  note  indicates  how  Dr.  Caldwell  was  impressed.  Dr.  Samuel 
Wait,  himself  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  later  President  of  Wake  Forest  College, 
got  a  like  impression  of  the  quality  of  the  Baptist  ministry  of  the  State  at  that 
time.  He  says:  "The  first  Association  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  was 
the  Neuse,  held  that  year  in  October,  at  Old  Town  Creek,  in  the  county  of 
Edgecombe.  Only  a  short  time  was  necessary  to  convince  the  most  casual 
observer  that  the  state  of  things  in  the  churches  composing  that  body  was 
lamentably  low.  This  was  but  too  obvious  from  the  tone  of  the  preaching 
heard  at  the  meeting,  and  from  the  character  of  the  discussions  introduced 
into  the  Association."  J.  B.  Brewer,  Life  and  Labors  of  Samuel  Wait  in 
Baptist  Historical  Papers,  vol.  1. 
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preachers  and  paid  missionaries,  and  other  preachers  abler 
than  themselves  as  men  who  preached  for  filthy  lucre.  Their 
combined  influence,  with  their  specious  appeal  to  Scripture 
and  their  indirect  appeal  to  the  covetousness  of  the  members 
of  the  churches,  was  sufficient  to  stifle  the  progress  and  often 
the  very  life  of  the  churches.  In  the  wide  reaches  of  the  Neuse 
Association  we  have  the  sad  spectacle  of  Baptist  churches 
dwindling  in  numbers  of  members  year  after  year  and  finally 
coming  to  naught.  There  was  nothing  in  the  preaching  to 
administer  to  the  young  people  of  the  day  who  were  now  be- 
ginning to  get  an  education.  Hence  districts  in  which  once 
the  Baptists  alone  had  churches  were  left  destitute  so  far  as 
that  denomination  was  concerned,  and  the  entire  people  with- 
out a  shepherd. 

It  was  to  check  this  growing  evil  which  threatened  to 
effect  the  entire  Baptist  membership  of  the  State  that  Martin 
Ross  labored  all  his  life.  It  was  Ross  who  more  than  any 
other  man  brought  the  influential  Baptists  of  his  Association 
to  feel  the  need  of  an  educated  ministry,  a  condition  of  neces- 
sity precedent  tos  the  founding  of  a  college.1 


1In  the  circular  letter  of  the  Chowan  Association  for  1809,  he  addresses  a 
few  cautious  words  to  the  preachers  of  the  Association.  '"Tis  the  great  work 
of  a  minister  to  teach  men,  but  particularly  to  teach  men  the  way  of  the 
Lord;  and  ministers  therefore  should  be  well  instructed  themselves  in  the  way 
of  the  Lord.  You  are  to  feed  the  flock  with  knowledge  and  understanding.  It 
is  therefore  essentially  necessary  for  you  to  be  blessed  with  knowledge  and 
understanding  yourselves.  'Such  as  I  have  I  give  unto  thee.'  Acts  3:4.  But 
that  which  you  have  not  you  cannot  give.  O  brethren,  give  yourselves  to 
reading,  and  aim  to  be  like  Apollos,  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  Where  is  the 
man  who  has  dived  so  far  in  them,  as  that  he  can  go  no  farther. 
Many  have  said  respecting  the  knowledge  necessary  or  useful  to  a  minister, 
'The  Spirit  of  God  needs  none  of  man's  learning.'  With  much  greater  truth 
and  propriety  it  may  be  said,  'The  Spirit  of  God  needs  no  man's  ignorance.' 
Knowledge,  brethren,  sound  gospel  knowledge,  is  what  is  necessary ;  noises 
and  rant,  confusion  and  uproar,  may  set  the  world  a  gazing,  but  divine 
truth — it  is  the  mighty  force  of  divine  truth  that  turns  souls  to  God.  .  .  . 
Guard  against  a  random,  lazy  and  flimsy  kind  of  preaching.  Let  your  sub- 
jects be  fathomed,  not  skimmed ;  discussed,  not  merely  proposed ;  preach  not 
only  what  is  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  or  what  may  be  said  in  general, 
but  what  belongs  to  your  particular  text.  Take  heed  lest  your  discourses  should 
be  prolonged  to  an  unreasonable  length;  everything  cannot  be  comprised  in 
the  compass  of  one  sermon.  Among  other  things  study  to  take  a  short,  clear 
view  of  your  subject.  Speak  in  an  audible,  grave  and  serious  manner.  Bor- 
row no   man's  gesture." 
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In  the  Chowan  Association  shortly  before  his  death  he 
made  an  address  with  tears  emphasizing  the  need  of  more 
caution  and  care  in  licensing  men  to  preach.1 

Before  he  died  he  had  found  a  man  upon  whom  his  man- 
tle was  to  fall  in  Thomas  Meredith,  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
for  the  first  Baptist  State  Convention  that  met  at  Greenville  on 
March  26,  1830.  In  that  Constitution  the  first  object  of  the 
Convention  is  declared  to  be  the  education  of  young  ministers. 
We  shall  see  how  this  resulted  in  founding  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege. But  our  next  task  must  be  to  trace  the  footsteps  of 
Samuel  Wait  as  he  came  up  to  the  Greenville  Convention  to 
share  with  Meredith  and  the  others  in  the  great  enterprise. 


•Minutes  for   1824. 


Record 


Society  Day  was  observed  on  Monday,  November  3,  1924. 
There  was  a  debate  at  2 :30  in  the  afternoon,  of  which  Mr.  A. 
L.  Aycock,  Phi.,  was  President,  and  Mr.  Hoyt  Blackwell,  Eu., 
was  Secretary.  The  judges  were  President  Poteat,  Dr.  G.  W. 
Paschal,  and  Professor  E.  W.  Timberlake.  The  debators  were 
B.  W.  Walker,  Eu.,  and  H.  L.  Snuggs,  Eu.,  on  the  Affirmative, 
and  F.  H.  Malone,  Phi.,  and  D.  S.  Haworth,  Phi.,  on  the  Nega- 
tive. The  query  was,  "Resolved,  that  Congress  should  be  au- 
thorized to  enact  a  uniform  marriage  and  divorce  law,  with 
intermarriage  between  races  prohibited."  The  Negative  won 
unanimously.  In  the  evening  orations  were  delivered  as  fol- 
lows: L.  A.  Peacock,  Phi.,  "The  Youth  Movement";  H.  F. 
Lambert,  Eu.,  "The  Heritage  of  North  Carolina  Baptists";  R. 

E.  Williford.  Phi.,  "Dynamic  Energy";  J.  S.  Hopkins,  Eu., 
"North  Carolina's  Orgy  of  Debt." 

The  enrollment  of  students  for  the  present  session  estab- 
lishes a  new  record.     At  this  date  it  stands  at  675. 

President  Poteat  accompanied  Mr.  W.  N.  Jones,  attorney 
of  the  College,  Mr.  T.  W.  Brewer,  Treasurer,  and  Messrs.  E. 

F.  Aydlett,  Raymond  C.  Dunn,  and  W.  J.  Brogden,  constituting 
the  Arbitration  Board,  to  New  York  City  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  court  proceedings  instituted  by  Mr.  Frank  Earle 
Parham  on  a  claim  of  $200,000  as  his  fee  for  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bostwick  Trust  Fund.  It  was  a  case  in  equity, 
and  Judge  Wasservogel  had  the  decision  of  the  matter  in  hand. 
At  his  suggestion  the  suit  was  settled  out  of  court,  it  being 
agreed  on  the  part  of  the  College  to  pay  Mr.  Parham  $27,500, 
rather  than  the  $12,000  awarded  him  by  the  Board  of  Arbi- 

[33] 
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tration,  Mr.  Parham  on  his  part  agreeing  to  withdraw  charges 
of  error  and  corruption  made  in  his  complaint  against  the 
Arbitration  Board.  At  the  settlement  of  the  litigation  on  the 
Trust  Fund  in  May  1923,  that  fund  had  a  market  value  of 
$1,609,000. 

The  college  community  enjoyed  a  musical  entertainment 
by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Quartet  on  Thursday  evening,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1924.  On  Friday  evening,  October  24,  the  Columbus 
Entertainers  made  a  delightful  musical  evening.  This  was 
followed  by  a  program  given  by  the  Davis  Magicians,  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  October  25.  These  entertainments  are  the  first 
of  a  series  arranged  for  this  year  by  the  College  Lecture  Com- 
mittee. 

On  October  6  the  cornerstone  was  placed  in  Bostwick 
Hall.  The  exercises  were  opened  by  Dr.  Bagby,  the  College 
pastor,  who  read  from  1  Kings  6:12-14;  8:28-30.  The  build- 
ing was  presented  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Nowell,  who  spoke  for  the 
Building  Committee,  and  was  received  by  President  Poteat. 
Among  the  items  placed  in  the  cornerstone  were  samples  of 
the  forms  used  in  all  the  college  offices,  current  issues  of  the 
Bulletin,  and  a  copy  of  the  History  of  the  College.  There 
were  included  also  the  following  reports:  A  report  of  the  Bur- 
sar and  Treasurer,  1923;  Report  of  the  President,  1924;  An- 
nual of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  State  Convention,  Gas- 
tonia,  1923;  Standardization  and  Promotion  Commission  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  1923;  Statistical  Survey  of 
Southern  Baptist  Schools,  1923.  The  pamphlets  included 
comprised:  Christianity  and  Enlightenment,  address  of  Presi- 
dent Poteat  before  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion, 1922;  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, 1915;   Wake  Forest  College,  by  B.  W.  Spilman,  D.D.; 
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Program  of  Home-Coming  Day,  June  5,  1924;  Suggestions  to 
Freshmen,  1924;  By-laws  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1923;  Pro- 
gram of  Commencement,  1924.  The  following  publications 
were  also  placed  in  the  cornerstone:  Old  Gold  and  Black, 
September  19  and  26,  1924;  The  Wake  Forest  Student,  June 
1924;  The  Hoivler,  1924;  News  and  Observer,  September 
28,  1924,  containing  the  account  of  the  Wake  Forest-University 
of  North  Carolina  Football  Game. 


Faculty  Personals 


To  the  great  regret  of  the  college  community  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Dr.  Charles  Phillips,  Professor  of  Pathol- 
ogy, resigned  in  order  to  take  the  corresponding  position  in 
the  Virginia  College  of  Medicine.  The  Trustees  were  fortu- 
nate in  securing  Dr.  Tyree  C.  Wyatt,  of  the  Department  of  Path- 
ology in  Syracuse  University,  to  conduct  that  course  this  ses- 
sion. Dr.  Wyatt  took  his  first  two  years  of  Medicine  in  Wake 
Forest  College  and  completed  his  course  on  the  Harold  E. 
Porter  Scholarship  in  Syracuse  University.  His  work  was  so 
distinguished  and  satisfactory  that  he  was  retained  in  the  teach- 
ing body. 

Mr.  Lloyd  H.  Conn  in  a  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in 
August  was  elected  Assistant  Professor  of  Education.  Mr. 
Conn  took  his  B.A.  Degree  from  Grove  City  College  and  did 
two  years  of  graduate  work  in  Education  and  Law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburg.  After  a  course  in  the  Wake  Forest  Sum- 
mer Law  School  he  received  the  license  to  practice  from  the 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Conn  has  relieved  Dr. 
Hubert  Poteat  of  the  directorship  of  the  College  Glee  Club  and 
Orchestra. 

Assistant  Professor  Roy  W.  Sullivan,  of  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  was  allowed  by  the  College  Trustees  a  year's 
leave  of  absence,  which  he  is  using  in  special  study  in  Oberlin 
University.  Mr.  W.  J.  Wyatt,  Jr.,  was  appointed  instructor  in 
that  department,  and  upon  the  opening  of  the  session  the  lar- 
ger enrollment  in  Chemistry  necessitated  the  addition  of  an- 
other instructor.     Mr.  V.  H.  Duckett  was  appointed. 
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President  Poteat,  after  giving  a  course  in  Citizenship  in 
the  first  term  of  the  Summer  School,  gave  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Heredity  and  Eugenics  at  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C,  August  4-15. 
Accompanied  hy  Mrs.  Poteat  he  took  a  western  trip  covering 
the  period  from  August  15  to  September  14.  On  the  evening 
of  September  24  he  gave  the  opening  address  at  Randolph- 
Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va.  He  made  the  dedi- 
cation address  at  the  Glendale  Public  School  October  17,  and 
at  the  Princeton  School  November  7;  the  Armistice  Day  ad- 
dress at  Oxford  College  November  11;  an  address  at  the  Father 
and  Son  Banquet,  First  Baptist  Church,  Greensboro,  Novem- 
ber 14;  an  address  at  the  Baptist  Student  Conference,  Greens- 
boro, October  11;  an  address  to  the  Business  Men's  Club  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Charlotte,  October. 

Dr.  Paschal  spoke  at  Chowan  College  on  the  Proper  Edu- 
cation of  Women,  and  delivered  the  Memorial  Day  address  at 
Brush  Creek  Church.  He  also  spoke  at  the  church  services  in 
Weldon  and  at  Red  Mountain. 

Dr.  Nowell  on  March  30,  addressed  the  Sunday  School 
Convention  at  Warren  Plains,  and  spoke  to  the  Sunday  School 
Rally  at  Ransdell's  Chapel  Church  on  April  14. 

Professor  Timberlake,  in  addition  to  several  Masonic  ad- 
dresses, delivered  the  commencement  address  at  Deep  Creek 
High  School  on  May  9. 

Dr.  Gulley  delivered  the  commencement  sermon  at  Green 
LeA^el  and  at  Knightdale.  He  also  spoke  to  several  political 
meetings. 


Among  the  Alumni 


Rev.  T.  C.  Singleton  (B.A.  1909),  is  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  of  Newton,  N.  C.  He  publishes  a  weekly  organ  of  the 
church,  the  Baptist  Messenger.  This  pastorate  is  of  special 
importance  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  Catawba  College  is  in 
Newton. 

Mr.  J.  0.  Sprinkle  (1900-03),  familiarly  known  as  "Jack" 
during  his  college  career,  now  for  some  years  resident  in 
Charlotte,  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  in  October. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Ball  (B.A.  1907),  for  some  time  Professor 
in  the  Southwestern  Theological  Seminary,  has  been  for  the 
past  three  years  pastor  of  the  Wissinoming  Baptist  Church  of 
Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Edwin  M.  Poteat  (B.A.  1881),  now  Professor  of 
Christian  Ethics  in  Shanghai  College,  Shanghai,  China,  has 
published  a  little  volume  The  Withered  Fig  Trees;  Studies  in 
Stewardship,  through  the  Judson  Press  of  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
William  A.  Hill  in  the  Foreword  says:  "The  author's  clear, 
strong  grasp  of  his  subject  and  the  material  he  brings  to- 
gether, unite  to  make  this  treatment  of  great  value  to  our  study 
groups  in  churches,  student  conferences,  and  institutes." 

Dr.  Walter  N.  Johnson  (B.A.  1899),  who  has  lectured 
widely  on  the  Stewardship  of  Wealth,  has  resigned  the  pastor- 
ate of  Kings  Mountain  Baptist  Church  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  his  new  enterprise  in  Gastonia,  a  school  founded 
on  the  Stewardship  principle  requiring  part  time  attendance 
and  allowing  the  pupils  the  remainder  of  the  day  for  work. 

Mr.  Laurence  Stallings  (B.A.  1916),  now  Literary  Editor 
of  the  New  York  World,  published  in  September  through  Har- 
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court,  Brace  &  Co.,  New  York,  a  first  novel,  Plumes,  which  is 
already  in  its  fourth  thousand,  and,  in  collaboration  with  Max- 
well Anderson,  wrote  a  play,  What  Price  Glory,  produced  in 
the  Plymouth  Theatre,  New  York,  by  Arthur  Hopkins  in  Sep- 
tember, with  space  sold  five  weeks  ahead.  It  is  described  as 
the  best  theatrical  production  written  in  America.  It  deals 
frankly  with  the  World  War. 

Dr.  Samuel  Judson  Porter  (M.  A.  1893),  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Durham,  N.  C,  gave  in  1921  six  lectures  on 
the  Lewis  Holland  Foundation  in  the  Southwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary.  The  subject  of  the  lectures  was  "The 
Gospel  of  Beauty."  They  were  published  by  the  George  H. 
Doran  Company  of  New  York  City.  Dr.  Porter  had  previously 
published  through  Sherman  French  and  Company,  of  Boston, 
1913,  The  Twelve  Gemmed  Crown;  Christ  in  Hebrews.  In 
the  Convention  Series  of  Commentaries  Dr.  Porter  writes  the 
volume  on  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  was  published 
in  1919  by  the  Sunday  School  Board  of  Nashville. 

Dr.  Charles  Sherwood  Farri^s  (B.A.  1880),  vice-president 
of  John  B.  Stetson  University  and  professor  of  Greek,  pub- 
lished in  1920  The  American  Soul,  under  the  imprint  of  the 
Stratford  Company  of  Boston.  The  book  of  eighty-nine  pages 
is  "an  appreciation  of  the  four  greatest  Americans  and  their 
lesson  for  present  Americans."  These  four  are  Washington, 
Lincoln,  Lee,  and  Roosevelt,  representing  respectively  national 
freedom,  indissoluble  union,  moral  and  military  greatness,  and 
virile  Americanism. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Middleton  (B.A.  1889),  for  sixteen  years  State 
Sunday  School  Secretary  for  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina,  is 
the  author  of  Building  a  Country  Sunday  School.  The  pub- 
lishers are  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.     The  practical  direc- 
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tions  and  illustrations  which  characterize  the  work  come  out 
of  Mr.  Middleton's  wide  personal  experience. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Huff  (B.A.  1903),  is  in  the  first  year  of  his 
presidency  of  Wingate  Junior  College.  He  succeeded  President 
CM.  Beach  (M.  A.  1902). 

Mr.  R.  S.  Strickland  (1912-13),  after  leaving  Wake  For- 
est spent  one  year  at  Colgate  University.  His  B.A.  degree 
was  conferred  by  Carson-Newman  College.  He  visited  his 
old  Wake  County  home  the  past  summer.  He  is  an  importer 
of  goods  from  the  Orient  with  offices  in  the  Central  Building, 
Seattle,  Washington. 

Mr.  Dennis  G.  Brummitt  (LL.B.  1907),  made  a  fine  im- 
pression in  his  campaign  for  the  position  of  Attorney-General 
and  was  elected  on  November  4  by  a  handsome  majority. 

Governor  William  Walton  Kitchin  (B.A.  1884),  died  at 
his  home  in  Scotland  Neck  November  9.  An  extended  notice 
of  his  career  will  appear  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

Thomas  Dixon  (B.A.  1883),  adds  another  volume  to  his 
series  of  novels.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  pub- 
lished a  few  months  ago  his  story  of  Reconstruction  Days  in 
the  South,  The  Black  Hood.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  the 
leader  of  the  original  Ku  Klux  Klan,  which  was  disbanded 
when  the  situation  no  longer  demanded  it.  The  villain  of  the 
story  reorganizes  the  Klan  for  personal  ambitions  and  private 
spite,  but  after  a  career  of  terrorism  and  lawlessness,  is  ex- 
posed and  his  order  of  masked  irresponsibles  disrupted. 

Mr.  William  Harvey  Vann  (B.A.  1907,  M.  A.  1908),  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  Baylor  College,  Belton,  Texas,  has  pub- 
lished through  the  Baylor  University  Press  Notes  on  the  Writ- 
ings of  James  Howell.  It  is  a  bibliographical  study  of  much 
merit,  and  is  dedicated  "to  Benjamin  Sledd — Poet — Teacher 
—Friend." 
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College  Calendar 

1925 

September  15 — Beginning  of  the  Session. 
November  2 — Last  day  for  settlement  of  Tuition  Fee  for 
First  Semester. 

November  2 — Applications  for  Degrees  submitted. 

November  2 — Removal  of  entrance  conditions. 

November  2 — Society  Day. 

Thanksgiving  Day — Holiday. 

December  24-January  3  inclusive — Christmas  Holidays. 

1926 

January  25-30 — First  Semester  Examinations. 

February  1-2 — Second  Semester  Registration. 

February  2 — Anniversary  Celebration  of  Literary  So- 
cieties. 

March  1 — Last  day  for  settlement  of  Tuition  Fee  for  Sec- 
ond Semester. 

March  1 — Examination  for  removal  of  conditions  by  ap- 
plicants for  degrees. 

March  10 — Removal  of  entrance  conditions. 

April  10 — Last  examination  for  removal  of  conditions  by 
applicants  for  degrees. 

May  2G-June  2 — Second  Semester  Examinations. 

June  2 — 10:00  a.  m.,  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

June  2 — 8 :30  p.m.,  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  3 — Thursday,  11  a.m.,  Annual  Literary  Address; 
2 :  30  p.  m.,  Class  Day  Exercises ;  6:00  p.  m.,  Alumni  Din- 
ner; 8:30  p.  m.,  Alumni  Address;  9:30  p.  m.,  Senior  Class 
Reception. 

June  4 — Friday,  11  a.m.,  Commencement  Day.  Ad- 
dresses by  representatives  of  the  Graduating  Class,  Confer- 
ring of  Degrees,  Baccalaureate  Address,  and  Closing  Exer- 
cises of  the  Session. 
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HISTORY  AND  EQUIPMENT 
TRUSTEES  AND  FACULTY 


History 

Wake  Forest  College  had  its  beginning  in  "The  Wake 
Forest  Institute,"  a  manual  labor  and  classical  school,  char- 
tered in  1833  and  located  in  the  "forest"  of  Wake  County, 
seventeen  miles  north  of  Raleigh.  Samuel  Wait,  a  native 
of  Vermont,  was  chosen  principal,  and  the  school  was 
opened  February  3,  1834,  with  16  pupils. 

In  1838  the  Institute  was  rechartered  as  "Wake  Forest 
College."  Dr.  Samuel  Wait  was  elected  president  and  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  struggling  fortunes  of  the  institution 
until  1845.  The  story  of  his  zeal  and  industry  in  behalf  of 
the  College  forms  an  inspiring  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Southern  Baptists. 

Under  the  administration  of  Dr.  William  Hooper,  1845- 
1849,  and  Professor  John  B.  White,  1849-1853,  the  College 
continued  barely  to  exist ;  but  with  the  election  of  Dr.  Wash- 
ington Manly  Wingate  in  1854,  the  outlook  became  more 
hopeful.  By  1861  substantial  progress  had  been  made  toward 
raising  an  endowment,  the  Faculty  had  been  enlarged,  and 
the  number  of  students  had  grown.  Ail  progress  was  stopped 
by  the  Civil  War,  but  a  brave  beginning  was  made  once  more 
in  1865,  and  when  Dr.  Wingate  died  in  1879  it  could  truly 
be  said  of  him  that  the  personality  of  the  man  and  the  gifts 
of  the  preacher  had  given  Wake  Forest  College  a  place  in  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina. 

The  administration  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Pritchard,  1879- 
1882,  although  brief,  increased  the  enrollment  from  117  to 
169,  and  did  much  to  popularize  the  cause  of  education  in 
North  Carolina. 

From  1882  to  1884  the  administrative  duties  of  the  Col- 
lege were  discharged  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  Dr. 
William  B.  Royall,  Professor  of  Greek. 
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In  1884  Dr.  Charles  E.  Taylor,  of  the  Chair  of  Latin,  was 
made  president;  and  his  long  administration,  which  ended 
in  1905,  is  the  most  notable  in  the  history  of  the  College 
and  adds  a  brilliant  chapter  to  the  history  of  education 
in  the  South.  The  endowment  grew  from  $40,000  to 
$250,000;  the  enrollment  increased  from  161  to  328;  five 
new  buildings  were  either  erected  or  provided  for;  and  the 
Faculty  grew  from  six  professors  and  one  tutor  to  seventeen 
professors  and  numerous  assistants. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Taylor  in  1905,  Dr.  William 
Louis  Poteat,  of  the  Chair  of  Biology,  was  made  president; 
and  his  administration  is,  accordingly,  in  its  twentieth 
year. 

In  1865  the  endowment  fund  of  Wake  Forest  College  was 
$11,700,  the  remnant  from  the  wreck  of  war.  In  1876, 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Taylor  and  Mr.  James  S. 
Purefoy,  about  $20,000  was  added  to  the  endowment.  By 
January  1,  1884,  Dr.  Taylor  had  increased  the  endowment 
to  $100,000  and  had  raised  up  a  generous  friend  of  the 
College  in  Mr.  Jabez  A.  Bostwick,  of  New  York  City.  In 
1885  Mr.  Bostwick  created  the  Bostwick  Loan  Fund  by 
a  gift  of  $12,000  and  in  1886  made  a  further  gift  of  $50,000. 
In  1891  Dr.  Taylor  raised,  by  subscription  and  still  an- 
other gift  of  Mr.  Bostwick,  the  sum  of  $40,000.  From  1906 
to  1910  Professor  J.  B.  Carlyle  undertook  to  raise  $150,000. 
Of  this  sum,  $117,798.56  was  realized,  of  which  the  General 
Education  Board  of  New  York  contributed  a  fourth.  The 
total  endowment  of  the  College,  at  its  present  market  value, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  treasurer,  February  3,  1925, 
was  $2,991,060.  The  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  College, 
according  to  the  treasurer's  report  for  June  30,  1924,  are 
valued  at  $312,022.20,  which,  added  to  the  endowment  stated 
above,  makes  the  amount  of  the  total  property  of  the  College 
$3,303,082.20. 


Equipment 

The  physical  equipment  of  the  College  embraces  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  acres  of  land  and  eight  buildings.  The 
campus  proper  consists  of  twenty-five  acres.  Here  the  fol- 
lowing buildings  are  grouped: 

The  Administration  Building,  erected  in  1838,  and  for 
forty  years  serving  for  administration,  class  rooms,  society 
halls,  chapel,  and  dormitories.  In  1900  the  central  part  of 
it  was  rebuilt  and  now  accommodates  the  offices  of  admin- 
istration and  a  number  of  classes. 

The  Library  Building,  erected  in  1878  and  mainly  the 
gift  of  Col.  J.  M.  Heck  and  Mr.  John  G.  Williams,  of 
Raleigh.  Besides  the  stack  room  and  the  reading  room,  it 
now  accommodates  the  Literary  Societies  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Law.  The  Library  numbers  30,482  bound  volumes. 
A  large  number  of  pamphlets  are  in  the  process  of  being 
accessioned. 

The  Baptist  Historical  Commission  has  recently  made  the 
Libraiy  a  depository  for  material,  a  Baptist  Collection  hav- 
ing been  initiated  some  time  ago.  Books,  pamphlets,  church 
records,  newspapers,  old  letters  and  manuscripts  will  be 
welcomed  and  carefully  preserved. 

In  the  reading  room  the  leading  national  and  state  news- 
papers and  current  periodicals  may  be  consulted.  Mrs. 
Ethel  Taylor  Crittenden  is  Librarian. 

The  Wingate  Memorial  Hall,  erected  in  1879  to  commem- 
orate the  name  and  work  of  President  Washington  Manly 
Wingate.  The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  class  rooms,  the  sec- 
ond floor  is  the  College  Chapel. 

The  Lea  Laboratory,  erected  in  1888  mainly  through  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Lea,  of  Caswell  County, 
provides  for  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  lecture  rooms 
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and  five  distinct  laboratories,  besides  store  room,  balance 
room,  etc.  It  was  notably  extended  by  the  addition  of  two 
wings  in  1921-1922. 

The  Gymnasium,  erected  in  1900,  is  equipped  for  general 
gymnasium  work  and  indoor  athletic  sports. 

The  Alumni  Building,  completed  in  1906,  Professor  J.  B. 
Carlyle  collecting,  mainly  from  the  alumni,  the  funds  for 
its  erection.  It  provides  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  for 
the  departments  of  Biology  and  Medicine.  It  contains  six- 
teen rooms  besides  the  animal  house  in  the  basement. 

The  Hospital,  completed  in  1906,  containing  in  private 
rooms  and  two  general  wards  (one  for  contagious  diseases), 
sixteen  beds,  and  two  operating  rooms,  with  a  consultation 
office  and  living  rooms  for  the  head  nurse,  Miss  Maud  Pig- 
gott,  who  is  in  constant  attendance.  Mr.  E.  B.  Earnshaw 
is  Superintendent.  The  College  physicians  maintain  a  con- 
sultation hour  in  the  hospital  daily. 

The  Carey  J.  Hunter  Hall,  completed  in  1914,  provides 
different  types  of  lodging  for  seventy-five  men. 

The  Church  Building  of  the  local  Baptist  Church  is 
in  the  campus  but  not  on  it.  A  plot  of  ground  within  the 
campus  enclosure  was  deeded  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
the  local  church.  This  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
equipment  of  the  College,  although  it  does  not  belong  to  it. 

The  Gore  Athletic  Field  lies  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
property  belonging  to  the  College.  The  cost  of  excavations 
and  concrete  bleachers,  about  $14,000,  was  provided  by  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  Gore,  of  Rockingham,  and 
Mr.,  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Gore,  of  Wilmington.  The  whole  was 
opened  for  use  and  dedicated  November  25,  1922.  It  is 
400  x  450  feet. 
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The  Jabez  A.  Bostwick  Hall,  contains  59  rooms  and  houses 
118  men.  It  cost  $108,000,  and  is  of  fire-proof  construction. 
It  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  September,  1924. 

The  Heating  Plant  was  installed  in  December,  1924,  at  a 
cost  of  $85,525,  and  now  heats  all  the  College  buildings.  It 
is  planned  so  that  additional  boilers  can  be  added  as  the  num- 
ber of  buildings  increases. 

The  Old  Athletic  Field  in  the  northern  end  of  the  village 
is  retained  to  provide  opportunity  for  a  more  general  par- 
ticipation of  the  student  body  in  the  major  sports.  Besides, 
the  smaller  field  within  the  campus  provides  tennis  courts. 

The  Golf  Links  occupy  a  considerable  area  of  the  "Walters 
property  purchased  some  years  ago  by  the  Trustees.  A  golf 
cabin  was  erected  by  friends  of  the  sport  in  Wake  Forest. 
Students  and  Faculty  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
here  provided. 

The  College  is  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  and 
the  Capital  Highway,  which  is  hard-surfaced,  and  runs  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  College  campus. 


Board  of  Trustees 


Terms  Expire  January  1,  1926 


J.  Edward  Allen,  M.A.,  Warrenton. 
Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Raleigh. 
J.  M.   Broughton,   B.A.,    Raleigh. 
J.  0.  Clifford,  B.A.,  Dunn. 
J.   L.   Griffin,    Pittsboro. 
F.    P.    Hobgood,    B.A.,    Greensboro. 
Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler,  B.A.,  D.D., 
Thomasvilie. 


Stephen  McInttre,  B.A., 

Lumberton. 
George  A.  Norwood,  Goldsboro. 
V.  O.  Parker,  B.A.,  Raleigh. 
Clarence  Pob,  LL.D.,  Raleigh. 
Rev.   L.   R.    Pruette,   B.A.,    Charlotte. 
Robert  E.  Roy  all,  B.A., 

Wake  Forest. 


Terms  Expire  January  1,  1928 


Edwin  F.  Aydlett,  M.A., 

Elizabeth    City. 
Rev.  James  A.  Campbell,  B.A., 

Buies  Creek. 
William  J.  Ferrell,  B.A., 

Raleigh. 
Claude  Gore,  B.A.,  Rockingham. 
E.    B.    Josey,    B.A., 

Wilmington. 

G.    E.    LlNEBERRT,    B.A., 

Raleigh. 


Rev.  Robert  H.  Marsh,  D.D.,* 

Oxford. 
President  Robert  L.  Moore, 

B.A.,    Mars    Hill. 
T.    F.    Pettus,    Wilson. 
Gilbert  T.   Stephenson,   M.A., 

LL.B.,   Raleigh. 
A.  E.   Tate,   High   Point. 
Judge  E.  W.  Timberla,ke,  B.A., 

Wake  Forest. 


Terms  Expire  January  1,  1930 


J.  T.  J.  Battle,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Greensboro. 
J.  J.   Britt,  Asheville. 
Walter  E.  Daniel,  M.A., 

Weldon. 
R.  0.  Dunn,  Enfield. 
J.  Rufus  Hunter,  Ph.D.,  Raleigh. 
N.  B.  Josey,  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 
Rev.   Thomas   H.   King,   B.A., 

Gastonia. 


John  A.  Oates,  B.A., 

Fayetteville. 
Watson  S.  Rankin,  M.D., 

Raleigh. 
Rev.  Richard  T.  Vann,  B.A.,    D.D. 

Raleigh. 
A.  D.  Ward,  B.A.,  New  Bern. 
Judge  Edwin  Yates  Webb,  B.A  . 

Shelby. 


*Deceased. 
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Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

J.  A.  Campbell,  Buie's  Creek,  President. 

M.  L.  Kesler,  Thomasville,  YUe-President. 

Talcott  W.  Brewer,  Raleigh,  Treasurer. 

E.  B.  Earnshaw,  Wake  Forest,  Secretary  and  Bursar 

W.  N.  Jones,  Raleigh,  Attorney. 

T.  H.  Briggs,  Raleigh,  Auditor  of  Treasurer's  Accounts. 

R.  E.  Royaix,  Auditor  of  Bursar's  Accounts. 


Committees 

Executive  Committee: 

V.  0.  Parker,  Raleigh,  Chairman. 
J.  A.  Campbell. 
J.  L.  Griffin. 

G.    E.    LlNEBERRY. 

W.   S.  Rankin. 

R.  E.  Royall. 

G.  T.  Stephenson. 

Investing  Committee: 

J.  R.  Hunter,  Raleigh,  Chairman. 

Claude  Gore. 

G.  A.  Norwood. 

G.  T.  Stephenson. 

R.   T.   Vann. 

A.  D.  Ward. 


Faculty 

William  Louis  Poteat,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  President, 
Professor  of  Biology. 

B.A..  Wake  Forest  College,  1877;  M.A.,  1889;  Graduate  Student,  University 
of  Berlin,  1888;  Graduate  Student,  Woods  Hole  Biological  Laboratory, 
1893  ;  Professor  of  Biology,  Wake  Forest  College,  1883 ;  LL.D.,  Baylor 
University,  1905;  LL.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1906;  President 
Wake  Forest  College,    1905. 

William  B.  Royall,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1861;  M.A.,  1866;  D.D.,  Judson  College,  1887; 
LL.D.,  Furman  University,  1907;  Assistant  Professor,  Wake  Forest 
College,    1866-1870;   Professor  of   Greek,   ibid.,   1870. 

Benjamin  Sledd,  M.A.,  Litt.D., 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

M.A.,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1886;  Litt.D.,  ibid,  1906;  Graduate 
Student,  Teutonic  Languages,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1886-1887; 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Wake  Forest  College,  1888-1894;  Trav- 
eling Fellow  of  the  Albert  Kahn  Foundation,  1914-1915;  Professor  of 
English,  Wake  Forest  College,  1894. 

Needham  Y.  Gullet,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  Law, 
Professor  of  Law. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1879;  LL.D.,  ibid.,  1914;  Member  State  Legis- 
lature, 1885;  Member  of  N.  C.  Code  Commission,  1903-1906;  Professor 
of  Law,  Wake  Forest  College,  1894;  Dean,  ibid.,  1916-1919. 

J.  Hendren  Gorrell,  M.  A.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

B.A.,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1888;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1890;  Assistan' 
Professor,  ibid.,  1890-1891;  Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1894; 
Professor  Modern  Languages,  Wake  Forest  College,   1894. 

Willis  R.  Ctjllom,  M.A.,  Th.D,  D.D., 
Albritton  Professor  of  the  Bible. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1892 ;  Assistant  Professor,  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminarv,  1893-1896;  Th.D.,  ibid.,  1903;  Professor  of  tha 
Bible,  Wake  Forest  College,  1896;  D.D.,  Richmond  College,  1915;  Act 
ing  Dean  of  Wake  Forest  College,  1922-1923. 

James  L.  Lake,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Physics. 

M.A.,  Richmond  College,  1882;  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1890-1893;  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Bethel 
College,  1893-1896;  Fellow  in  Physics,  University  of  Chicago,  1896- 
1898;  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Ursinus  College,  1898- 
1899 ;   Professor  of  Physics,   Wake  Forest  College,    1899. 
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Edgar  W.  Tlmbeelake,  Jr.,  B.A.,  LL.B., 
Professor  of  Law. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1901;  LL.B.,  University  of  Virginia,  1905; 
Associate  Professor  of  Law,  Wake  Forest  College,  1906;  Professor  of 
Law,  Wake  Forest  College,  1909;  Dean,  ibid.,  1919-1922. 

Geobge  W.  Paschal,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Registrar, 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1892 ;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago, 
1893-1896;  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege, 1896-1899;  Fellow  in  Greek,  University  of  Chicago,  1899-1900; 
Ph.D.,  1900,  ibid.;  Associate  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Wake  For- 
est College,   1906-1911;   Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,ibid.,   1911. 

Elliott  B.  Earnshaw,  M.A., 

Bursar  and  Secretary,  Superintendent  of  College  Hospital. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1906;  M.A.,  ibid,  1908;  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Acting  Bursar,  Wake  Forest  College,  1906-1907;  Bursar  and 
Secretary,  ibid.,  1907;  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
ibid.,  1907;  Superintendent  of  College  Hospital,  ibid.,  1911;  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,   ibid.,   1923. 

Hubert  McNeill  Poteat,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1906;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1908;  Drisler  Fellow  in  Clas- 
sical Philology,  Columbia,  1908-1910;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University, 
1912;  Professor  of  Latin,  Wake  Forest  College,  1912;  Professor  of 
Latin,     Summer    Session,     Columbia    University,     1924-1925. 

Hubert  A.  Jones,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1908 ;  M.A.,  ibid.,  LL.B.,  ibid.,  1909 ;  Graduate 
Student  University  of  Chicago,  1910-1911;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia 
University,  1913  ;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Wake  Forest  College, 
1908-1911;  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  ibid.,  1911;  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  1915;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University,  1916, 
1921,    1922,    1923,    1924. 

John  "W.  Nowell,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1903;  M.  A.,  ibid.,  1907;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1912;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  N.  C.  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  1912-1914;  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Wake 
Forest  College,   1914;   Professor  of  Chemistry,   1915. 

C.  Chilton  Pearson,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Social  Science. 

M.A.,  Richmond  College,  1904;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University, 
1908-1909;  Farnam  Fellow  in  History,  Yale  University,  1910-1911; 
Instructor  in  History,  ibid.,  1911-1912;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1913;  Acting  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1913-1914;  Associate 
Professor  of  Social  Science,  Wake  Forest  College,  1916;  Professor  of 
Social  Science,  ibid,  1917. 
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Robeet  Bruce  White,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Law. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1891;  Graduate  Student  in  Law,  ibid.,  1895- 
1897;  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Franklin  County,  1899-1914; 
State  Senator,  1903  and  1915;  Professor  of  Law,  Wake  Forest  College, 
1916. 

Thueman  D.  Kitchin,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  Medicine, 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1905;  M.D.,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  1908; 
Professor  of  Physiology,  and  Pharmacology,  Wake  Forest  College,  1917; 
Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University,   1921. 

Herbert  M.  Vann,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy. 

B.S.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1915;  M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1916;  M.D., 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  1917;  Interne,  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1917-1918;  Medical  Reserve  Corps, 
U.  S.  Army,  1918-1919;  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Wake  Forest  College, 
1919. 

Walter  F.  Taylor,  B.S.,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 

B.S.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1916;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1917;  Instructor  in  Biology, 
Wake  Forest  College,  1916-1917;  Bacteriologist  and  Serologist,  U.  S. 
Army,  1917-1918  (Lieutenant  Sanitary  Corps)  ;  Student  Yale  Army 
Laboratory  School,  1918;  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology,  Wake  Forest  College.  Spring  1919;  Associate  Professor  of 
Bacteriology  and  Physiological  Chemistry,  Wake  Forest  College,  1919- 
1920 ;  Professor,  ibid.,  1920 ;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University, 
1921. 

Robert  S.  Prichard,  M.S.,* 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

B.S.,  Colgate  University,  1908;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1911; 
Instructor  in  Chemistry  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1908-1914;  As 
sistant  Professor,  ibid.  ,1914-1919;  Associate  Professor,  ibid.,  1919- 
1920;   Professor  of  Chemistry,   Wake  Forest   College.    1920. 

Daniel  Bunyan  Bryan,  M.A.,  Pd.D.,  Dean  of  the  College, 
Professor  of  Education. 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1911;  M.A..  Columbia  University,  1914; 
Helen  Gould  Fellow  in  Education,  New  York  University,  1914-1915; 
Pd.D.,  ibid.,  1915;  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Sociology, 
Richmond  College,  1915-1917;  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology, 
ibid,.,  1917-1920;  Professor  of  Education,  Wake  Forest  College,  1921; 
Dean   of   The   College,    1923. 

Roger  Philip  McCutcheon,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  English. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1910;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1912;  Ph.D.,  Harvard, 
1918;  Instructor  in  Rhetoric,  University  of  Minnesota,  1913-1914;  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  English,  Wake  Forest  College,  1914-1916;  Associate 
Professor  of  English,  Denison  University,  1916-1917;  Professor  of 
English,  ibid.,  1919-1922;  Professor  of  English,  Wake  Forest  Collage, 
1922. 


*Died   April    6,    1925. 
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Albert  C.  Reid,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  , 
Professor  of  Philosophy. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1917;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1918;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1923; 
Instructor  in  French,  Wake  .Forest  College,  1917-1918;  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Education,  Anderson  College,  1918-1920;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, Cornell  University,  1921-1923;  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Wake  Forest  College,    1920;    Professor  of  Philosophy,   ibid.,    1923. 

James  W.  Lynch,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Professor  of  the  Bible. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1888;  D.D.,  ibid.,  1902;  Honorary  Alumnus, 
University  of  Georgia,  1913;  Graduate  student,  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  1888-1889;  Professor  of  the  Bible,  Wake  Forest 
College,    1923. 

Henby  Bboadtts  Jones,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1910;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1920; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  1924;  Teacher  of  Latin,  Cullowhee 
Normal  School,  1912-1917;  Teacher  of  English,  ibid.,  1917-1920; 
Professor  of  English,  Simpson  College,  1921-1924;  Professor  of 
English,    Wake    Forest    College,     1924. 

Tybee  Cheatham  Wyatt,  B.A.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Pathology. 

B.A.,  in  Med.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1920;  M.D.  Syracuse  University 
College  of  Medicine,  1922 ;  Instructor  in  Pathology,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity College  of  Medicine,  1922-1924;  Assistant  Professor,  ibid, 
1924;  Assistant  to  County  Necrotomist,  Syracuse,  N.  T..  1922- 
1924;  Pathologist,  University  Hospital,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1923-1924; 
Professor    of    Pathology,    Wake    Forest    College,    1924. 

William  E.  Speas,  M.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

B A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1907;  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1909-1913;  Assistant  in  Physics,  ibid.,  1911-1913;  M.  A.,  ibid., 
1913;  Graduate  Student  University  of  Chicago,  1919;  Instructor  in 
Physics,  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  1913-1916 ;  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physics,  ibid.,  1916-1919;  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  ibid., 
1919-1920;  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,   Wake  Forest,    1920. 

James  G.  Cabboll,  M.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1908;  MA.,  Columbia  University,  1920; 
Diploma,  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  Columbia  University,  1920:  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  and  Mathematics,  Guilford  College,  1918-1919 ;  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  Clemson  College,  1919-1920;  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Wake  Forest  College,  1920;  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, ibid.,  1921. 

Charles  Earl  Wilson,  M.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology. 

B.A.,  Indiana  University;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1924;  Ichthyological  Research, 
Colombia,  S.A.,  1912-1913;  Assistant  Entomologist,  Mississippi  A.  &  M. 
College,  1914-1916;  Assistant  Entomologist,  Florida  State  Plant  Board, 
1916-1917;  Research  Fellow,  Indiana  University,  1917-1918;  Entomolo- 
gist, U.  S.  Experiment  Station,  1919-1922 ;  Acting  Professor  of  Biol- 
ogy, Wake  Forest  College,  1922 ;  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  ibid., 
1923. 
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W.  Irving  Crowley,  B.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

B.A.,  Cumberland  College,  1916;  Graduate  Student,  Peabody  College, 
1919;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Maine,  1919-1920;  Gradu- 
ate Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1920-1921 ;  Graduate  Student, 
University  of  Minnesota,  1921-1924;  Interpreter,  U.  S.  N.  Aid  for 
Information,  1918 ;  Instructor  in  Spanish  and  Italian,  University 
of  Maine,  1919-1920;  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  1921-1924;  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages,  Wake   Forest    College,    1924. 

Percy  H.  "Wilson,  M.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1920;  M.A.,  ibid.,  1922;  Instructor  in  Modern 
Languages,  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineer- 
ing, 1921-1922;  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages.  Wake  Forest 
College,  1922;  Graduate  Student  Columbia  University,  1923. 

Frederick  G.  Dillman, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Graduate  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  1911 ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Applied 
Mathematics,  Wake  Forest  College,  1922.  Registered  Engineer,  North 
Carolina,   1923. 

Coleman  Byron  Cheney,  A.B.,  M.B.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Science. 

A.B.,  Kalamazoo  College,  1921;  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  1924;  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Science,  Wake 
Forest   College,    1923. 

Lloyd  Herbert  Conn,  B.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

B.A.,  Grove  City  College,  1912;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, 1913-15;  College  of  Law,  ibid.,  1916-18;  Principal  Blackville 
High  School,  1918-23;  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Wake  Forest 
College,    1924. 

Henry  Belk,  B.A., 

Instructor  in  English. 

B.A.,  Trinity  College,  1923;  Instructor  in  English,  Wake  Forest  College 
1923 ;   Graduate  Student  Summer   Session,    Columbia  University,    1924. 

John  J.  Tyson,  M.S., 

Instructor  in  Biology. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1921;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, 1922-1923;  M.S.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1923;  Biology, 
Central  High  School,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  1923-1924;  Marine  Bio- 
logical   Laboratory,    Woods    Hole,    Mass.,     Summer,     1924. 

Carl  P.  Greaves,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  History. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1920;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1921;  Instruc- 
tor in  History,  The  Citadel,  1921-1922;  Professor  of  History, 
Bethel  College,  1922-1924;  Instructor  in  History,  Wake  Forest  College, 
1924. 
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V.    HOWARD    DUCKETT,    B.A., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

B.A.,  "Wake  Forest  College,  1924;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  "Wake  Forest 
College,  1924. 

Waltee  J.  Wyatt,  B.A., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

B.A.,  "Wake  Forest  College,  1924;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University; 
Instructor  in  Chemistry,   W7ake  Forest  College,    1924. 

Phil  M.  Utley, 

Director  of  Physical  Education. 

Wake  Forest  College,  1909-1913 ;  Coach  of  Football,  Carson  Newman 
College,  1913-1914;  Director  of  Athletics,  Lenoir  College,  1921-1922; 
University  of  of  Illinois,  Department  of  Athletics,  summer  sessions, 
1922-1923;  Director  of  Athletics,  Wake  Forest  College,  1922;  Director 
of   Physical   Education,    ibid.,    1923. 

Henby  Garbity,  B.A., 

Director  of  Athletics. 

B.A.,  Princeton  University,  1922 ;  Head  Coach  of  Football  and  Baseball, 
University  of  Missouri,  1922-1923 ;  Instructor  of  Coaching,  summer 
session,  Rut?ers  College,  1923 ;  Director  of  Athletics,  "Wake  Forest 
College,    1923. 

Robert  S.  Hayes,  B.S., 
Freshman  Coach. 

B.S.,  University  of  Missouri,  1924.  Freshman  Coach,  "Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege, 1924. 

Mes.  Ethel  T.  Cbtttenden, 

Librarian. 

Assistants: — 1924-25;  Biology:  B.  M.  Squires,  J.  A.  Woodward;  English: 
A.  L.  Aycock,  J.  "W.  Beach,  S.  L.  Blanton,  T.  R.  Coleman,  L.  B. 
Moseley;  Mathematics:  D.  H.  Harris;  Modern  Languages:  C.  B.  Earp, 
J.  C.  Covington;  Law:  Alvah  Early;  Medicine:  J.  G.  Love  (Anatomy), 
R.  E.  Earp  (Embryology),  T.  "W.  McBane  (Bacteriology),  F.  P.  Powers 
(Pathology),  G.  O.  Moss.  (Physiology)  ;  Library:  A.  L.  Aycock,  C.  B. 
Harrill,  W.  L.  Powell,  H.  L.  Snuggs,  C.  B.  Vause;  Gymnasium:  H.  W. 
Coward,   R.  L.  Pugh. 

Officers 

William  Lotjis  Poteat,  President. 
D.  B.  Beyan,  Dean  of  the  College. 
Elliott  B.  Eabnshaw,  Bursar  and  Secretary,  and  Superintendent 

of  College  Hospital. 
Geobge  W.  Paschal,  Registrar. 
Needham  Y.  Gulley,  Dean  of  Law. 
Thubman  D.  Kltchin,  Dean  of  Medicine. 
A.  Paul  Bagby,  Chaplain.  f 

J.  Archibald  McMillan,  Alumni  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Crittenden,  Librarian. 
Maud  Piggott,  Resident  Nurse  of  College  Hospital. 
Walter  D.  Holltday,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
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Committees 
Appointments — 

Dean  and  Professors  Cabboix,  Poteat,  and  C.  E.  Wilson. 
Athletics — 

Professors  Cabboll,    Nowell,    P.   H.   Wilson,    Gabbity    and 
Utley. 
Budget — 

Bursar  and  Professors  Goreell,  Tayloe,  Gulley  and  Nowell. 
Buildings  and  Grounds — 

Professors  Goreell,  Lake,  Pkichakd,*  Kitchin,  Dillman,  Bur- 
sar, and  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
Commencement  Addresses — 

Professors  Poteat,  H.  A.  Jones,  White,  Reid,  and  President. 
Debate  Council — 

Professors    Paschal,    Pearson,    Bbyan,    H.    B.    Jones,    Mc- 
Cutcheon, and  President. 
Degrees — 

President,  Dean,  Registrar,  Chairman  of  Publications  Com- 
mittee, and  Bursar. 
Executive — 

President,  Dean,  Professors  Cullom,  Reid  and  White. 
Faculty  Council — 

President,   Dean,   Registrar,   Bursar,   Nowell,   Kitchin,   Mc- 
Cutcheon,    Gulley,    Peabson,    Cullom,    H.    A.    Jones    and 
Gokrell. 
Fraternity — 

Professors  Prichard,*  McCutcheon,  Timberlake,  Dean,  and 
H.  B.  Jones. 

(Faculty  member  of  the  Inter-Fraternity  Council). 
Graduate  Studies — 

Professors   Pearson,   Nowell,   Bbyan,   Poteat,   McCutcheon, 
and  Registrar. 
Lectures — 

Professors  Timberlake,  Sledd,  Vann,  P.  H.  Wilson,   Speas, 
and  Cheney. 
Library — 

Professors    Pearson,    Paschal,    Kitchin,    Lynch,    and    Mc- 
Cutcheon. 
Publications — 

Professors  McCutcheon,  Reid,  Instructor  Belk,  and  Bursar. 
Schedule — 

Bursar,  Dean,  Registrar. 
Use  of  English — 

Professors  H.  B.  Jones,  Bryan,  Poteat,  Pearson,  and  Reid. 

*  Deceased. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Matriculation 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of 
age  and  be  able  to  furnish  satisfactory  testimonials  of  good 
moral  character.  If  coming  from  other  incorporated  institu- 
tions, they  must  be  able  to  present  certificates  of  honorable 
dismissal. 

In  matriculating  the  following  order  must  be  observed: 

1.  Payment  of  fees  in  the  Bursar's  office  the  first  or  second 
day  of  the  term. 

2.  Consultation  with  the  Registrar. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  enter  any  class  until  he  has  com- 
pleted his  matriculation  in  the  order  specified. 


Requirements  For  Admission 

For  admission  to  the  College  without  examination  the  mini- 
mum requirements  are  fifteen  units  secured  by  work  leading 
to  graduation  in  a  four-year  accredited  high  school.  This 
work  must  be  properly  certified  to  on  blanks,  such  as  are 
found  under  the  back  cover  of  this  catalogue,  by  the  princi- 
pal or  other  officer  of  the  high  school.  Students  who  pre- 
sent less  than  fifteen  units  of  certified  work  will  be  examined 
on  their  deficiencies  and  will  not  be  admitted  until  they  have 
completed  the  fifteen  units. 

The  complete  list  of  subjects  accepted  for  admission  may 
be  seen  on  the  opposite  page.  A  student  admitted  with 
fifteen  units  may  have  some  deficiencies  in  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  degree  as  indicated  in  the 
schedules  below.  Such  deficiencies  must  be  removed  before 
the  student  may  register  for  the  work  of  the  Sophomore  year. 
For  this  purpose  he  may  use  the  courses  in  elementary  for- 
eign languages  offered  in  the  College. 

[25] 
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SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION 

Subject 

Topics 

Units 

English  1 
English  2 
English  3 

English  Grammar,  Rhetoric   and  Composition 
Critical  Study  of  Specimens  of  English  Literature 
History  of  English  Literature 

1 
2 
1 

Mathematics  1  (a) 
Mathematics  1  (b) 
Mathematics  2 

Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations 

Quadratics,  Progressions  and  the  Binomial  Formula 

Plane  Geometry 

1 
1 
1 

History  1 
History  2 
History  3 
History  4 

General  History 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History 

English  History 

American  History 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Latin  1 
Latin  2 
Latin  3 
Latin  4 

Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 
Caesar's  Gallic  War,  I-IV;  Grammar;  Composition 
Cicero's  Orations  (6);  Grammar;  Composition 
Vergil's  Aeneid,  I- VI;  Grammar;  Composition 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Greek  1 
Greek  2 

Grammar;  Composition 
Xenophon;  Anabasis,  I-IV 

1 
1 

German  1  and  2 
French  1  and  2 
Spanish  1  and  2 

(Elementary  Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 
(Advanced  Grammar,  Gomposition  and  Translation 
(Elementary  Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 
(Advanced  Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 
(Elementary  Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 
(Advanced  Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation 

I" 

Science  1 
Science  2 
Science  3 
Science  4 

Physical  Geography 

Physiology 

Physics 

Botany 

Yi 
H 
H 

Agriculture 
Bible  1 
Bible  2 
Civics 

l 
H 

H 

Yi 

Commercial 
Geography 

Book-keeping 

Stenography  and 
Typewriting 

Commercial 
Arithmetic 

H 
H 
M 
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Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Students  bringing  proper  certificates  of  work  done  in 
other  colleges  of  good  standing  will  be  given  advanced  credit 
for  such  work  without  examination,  on  the  approval  of  the 
professor  in  whose  department  the  advanced  credit  is  sought, 
but  at  least  one  year's  residence  at  the  College  will  be  re- 
quired of  every  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  degree.  To 
students  coming  from  secondary  schools  credit  for  advanced 
standing  will  be  given  only  after  examination. 

Credit  for  work  done  in  high  school  will  not  be  allowed  on 
English  1-2,  History  1-2,  German  1-2,  Trench  1-2,  or  Mathe- 
matics 1-2.    These  courses  must  be  taken  in  college. 


Prescribed  Requirements 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  are  as  follows: 

For  the  B.A.  Degree,  Groups  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

English    3  units 

Latin    4  units 

Algebra     2  units 

Plane  Geometry   1  unit 

History    2  units 

Elective     3  units 

For  the  B.S.  Degree,  Groups  5,  6,   and  B.S.  Medicine. 
English    3  units 


4  units 


Algebra    2  units 

Plane  Geometry   1  unit 

History    2  units 

Elective    3  units 

For  the  LL.B.  Degree. 

English    3  units 

Foreign    Language     2  units 

Algebra    2  units 

Plane    Geometry    1  unit 

History    3  units 

Elective     4  units 

In  the  prescribed  requirements  for  any  degree  less  than 
two  units  of  any  foreign  language  will  not  be  accepted.  The 
student  is  expected  to  continue  in  college  the  foreign  lan- 
guage he  offers  for  entrance. 

[28] 


French  ■" 

r . .  2  units 

German 

Select 

..  2  units 

Spanish 

"     Two  ' 

. .  2  units 

Latin 

. .  2  units 
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The  School  of  Medicine 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  Medical  Courses  for 
those  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  are  as  follows : 

1.  Entrance  Requirements. 

English 3  units 

Foreign  Language 2  units 

Algebra 2  units 

Plane  Geometry   1  unit 

History    2  units 

Science    1  unit 

Elective   4  units 

Total 15  units 

2.  Academic  "Work  in  College. 

English  1-2    6  semester  hours 

Mathematics  1-2  6  semester  hours 

French  A-B,  1-2. .  ) 

n  a  r,  1  o    >  •  •  •  12  semester  hours 

German  A-B,  1-2 .  f 

Biology  1-2 8  semester  hours 

Biology  6   4  semester  hours 

Chemistry  1-2   10  semester  hours 

Chemistry  3,  5-6,  8,  10  11  semester  hours 

Physics  3-4    10  semester  hours 


Classification  of  Students 

A  student  is  admitted  to  the  classes  of  the  College  by 
registration  with  the  Registrar. 

For  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  as  a  candidate  for 
a  degree,  a  student  must  have  presented  at  least  fifteen  units 
of  high  school  credits  and  must  not  be  conditioned  on  more 
than  two  units  of  the  entrance  work  prescribed  for  the  degree 
for  which  he  is  a  candidate.  He  must  remove  all  such  con- 
ditions before  he  is  registered  for  his  Sophomore  year. 
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For  admission  to  the  Sophomore  class  a  student  must  have 
removed  all  conditions  and  have  completed  not  less  thau 
24  semester  hours  of  the  work  toward  his  degree. 

For  admission  to  the  Junior  class  a  student  must  have 
completed  not  less  than  56  semester  hours  of  work  toward 
his  degree. 

For  admission  to  the  Senior  class  a  student  must  have 
completed  not  less  than  92  semester  hours  of  work  toward 
his  degree. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  take  at  least  fifteen  recita- 
tions a  week,  counting  two  hours  of  laboratory  or  field  work 
as  equal  to  one  hour  of  recitation. 

A  Freshman  may  not  take  more  than  sixteen  hours  of 
recitation  a  week. 

No  student  may  take  more  than  eighteen  recitations  a 
week  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Faculty  and  the 
payment  in  advance  of  a  fee  of  $2  a  semester  in  advance 
for  each  semester  hour  of  additional  recitation.  This  special 
privilege  is  not  granted  to  students  whose  grade  in  any  sub- 
ject taken  during  the  previous  semester  is  below  75. 


Examinations  and  Gradation 

The  last  six  working  days  of  each  semester  are  reserved  for 
examinations.  During  this  period  there  is  given  a  three-hour 
written  examination  for  each  course  taken  in  each  depart- 
ment. There  is  also  a  regular  examination  period  of  three 
days  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  "Wednesday  of  the  week  in 
September  when  the  session  opens.  This  September  period 
is  for  the  removal  of  conditions. 

Semester  examinations  are  held  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and 
from  2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  The  time  for  the  examinations  of 
the  various   classes  is   determined  by  lot  by  the   Schedule 
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Committee,  which  makes  and  posts  a  schedule  of  the  order 
of  the  examinations  two  weeks  before  the  period  begins. 
No  deviation  from  this  posted  schedule  is  allowed  except 
by  special  permission  of  the  Faculty. 

During  examination  no  student,  without  permission  from 
the  instructor  in  charge,  is  allowed  to  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  a  member  of  his  class,  to  consult  any  book  or  docu- 
ment, or  to  have  communication  with  any  person  except  the 
instructor.  Examination  papers  are  accompanied  by  a  writ 
ten  pledge  that  no  aid  has  been  given  or  received. 

The  passing  grade  is  70,  except  in  the  School  of  Medicine, 
in  which  the  passing  grade  is  75.  Special  regulations  gov- 
erning examinations,  grades,  and  promotions  in  the  School 
of  Medicine  will  be  announced  by  the  Dean  of  Medicine. 

A  grade  between  60  and  70  is  a  conditional  failure.  The 
student  making  such  a  grade  may  be  reexamined  at  any  regu- 
lar examination  period  within  a  year,  provided  that  applica- 
tion for  examination  is  made  to  the  Registrar  one  week  in  ad- 
vance, or  he  may  be  reexamined  at  the  regular  September 
examination  period. 

No  credit  is  given  for  a  course  on  which  a  student  has  been 
graded  below  60. 

If  on  account  of  illness  or  any  other  necessity  a  student 
d!oes  not  complete  the  work  of  his  course,  his  grade  is 
recorded  as  I  (incomplete).  If  the  course  is  subsequently 
completed,  the  grade  made  is  substituted  for  the  I  in  the 
record. 

A  student  who  has  made  a  grade  of  I  (incomplete)  on  any 
subject,  and  a  student  who  in  his  graduating  year  has  made 
a  conditional  failure  on  the  work  of  the  first  semester  may 
be  allowed  one  special  examination,  provided,  first,  that  he 
take  such  special  examination  within  60  days  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  semester,  and,  second,  that  he  present  to 
the  Professor  the  Bursar's  receipt  for  the  special  examina- 
tion fee  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  This  fee  is  remitted 
for  a  student  who  presents  a  physician's  certificate  that  his 
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failure  was  due  to  illness.  The  fee  may  also  be  remitted  on 
the  approval  of  the  Dean  for  other  sufficient  cause  for  which 
the  student  was  not  responsible. 

All  conditions  must  be  removed  by  April  9,  of  the  stu- 
dent's graduating  year.  The  names  of  students  who  have 
conditions  after  that  date  are  struck  from  the  roll  of  the 
class. 

If  a  student  fails  on  a  regular  examination  of  the  second 
semester  of  his  graduating  year  no  reexamination  during 
the  same  term  is  allowed.  Such  student  is  entitled  to 
reexamination  during  a  subsequent  session  on  payment  of 
the  examination  fee. 


Absences 


Every  unexcused  absence  from  a  class  will  count  a  zero. 

Consecutive  absences  before  or  following  a  holiday  will 
each  be  counted  as  two  absences. 

Absences  are  counted  from  the  organization  of  classes,  and 
absences  from  classes  will  be  excused  only  when  permission 
is  allowed  in  advance  by  the  Professor  or  the  Dean.  Ab- 
sences allowed  by  the  Dean  or  a  physician  must  be  certified 
to  the  Professor.  The  certificate  of  the  Dean  or  a  physician 
will  not  excuse  the  student  from  making  up  the  class  work 
missed  in  his  absence.  Deductions  on  account  of  absences 
are  made  from  credits  on  courses  according  to  the  following 
schedule : 

1.  For  absences  aggregating  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  recitations  and  laboratory  periods  a  term,  a 
deduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

2.  For  absences  aggregating  from  twenty-five  per  cent  to 
thirty-five  per  cent  of  recitations  and  laboratory  periods  a 
term,  a  deduction  of  fifty  per  cent. 

3.  For  absences  in  excess  of  thirty-five  per  cent  no  credit  for 
course. 
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4.  For  deductions  thus  made  an  equivalent  amount  of  elec- 
tive work  must  be  taken  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
degrees. 

Gymnasium  Absences. 

Only  post-graduate  students,  students  who  have  full  credit 
for  gymnasium  work,  and  those  with  a  physician's  certifi- 
cate of  disability  are  excused  from  gymnasium  work.  Special 
students  in  Law  are  excused  only  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 
Chapel  Absences. 

Chapel  services  are  held  each  week  day,  except  Saturday, 
and  all  the  students  are  required  to  attend  them.  Students 
who  are  not  in  their  assigned  seats  when  the  service  begins 
are  marked  absent. 

In  the  case  of  twelve  unexcused  absences  a  student  will 
automatically  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  student  body. 

Students  will  be  graded  upon  Chapel  attendance,  and  these 
grades  will  be  reckoned  in  determining  distinction  at 
graduation. 

Reports 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  a  report  is  sent  to  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  the  student  showing  the  exact  grade  he  has 
made  in  each  of  his  courses  and  the  number  of  his  class 
absences.  If  a  student  has  not  made  passing  grades  on  as 
many  as  six  hours  of  work  in  any  semester  he  is  debarred 
from  registering  for  the  work  of  the  next  semester,  except  on 
special  permission  of  the  Faculty. 

Twice  during  each  semester  the  student  is  handed  a  report 
of  his  record  in  his  classes.  On  these  reports  the  grades  are 
in  letter.  A  grade  F  denotes  below  passing;  E,  between  70 
and  80;  D,  80-85;  C,  85-90;  B,  90-95;  A,  95-100.  But  such 
grades  are  not  intended  to  be  exact,  and  are  not  recorded 
in  the  permanent  records. 
3 


Discipline 

The  discipline  of  the  College  is  adapted  and  intended,  not 
for  boys,  but  for  young  men  who  have  reached  such  ma- 
turity as  enables  them  to  exercise  self-control.  All  students 
are  expected  to  be  faithful  in  work,  prompt  and  regular  in 
attendance  upon  all  their  college  duties,  and,  in  their  rela- 
tions with  their  instructors  and  fellow-students,  to  cultivate 
those  amenities  which  are  universally  recognized  among 
gentlemen.  Profanity,  gambling  in  any  of  its  forms,  and  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  will  not  be  tolerated.  Sport  or 
exercise  likely  to  annoy  persons  or  injure  property  is  for- 
bidden. 

Students  wishing  to  be  absent  from  any  College  duty  must 
obtain  permission  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  or  his  repre- 
sentative. 

A  student  not  in  good  standing  is  debarred  from  repre- 
senting the  College  in  any  public  function. 

Young  men  who  will  not  respond  to  this  generous  regime, 
who  have  formed  vicious  habits,  or  who  cannot  restrain  them- 
selves from  mischief  and  from  annoyance  to  their  fellow- 
students,  will  not  be  tolerated  in  the  institution.. 


Scholarships  and  Awards 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  established  eighty-one  scholar- 
ships in  the  academies  and  graded  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  Faculty  has  adopted  the  following  conditions 
upon  which  appointment  to  one  of  these  scholarships  is 
made: 

The  appointee  must  be  a  male  etudent  of  the  white  race,  of 
good  moral  character,  who  has  made  the  highest  grade  on  com- 
petitive examination  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  princi- 
pal or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  school  entitled  to  the  scholar- 
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ship.  The  appointment  is  for  one  year  only,  but  the  scholar  so 
appointed  is  eligible  to  reappointment,  provided  (1)  his  deport- 
ment is  blameless,  and  (2)  he  has  made  a  passing  grade  on  each 
study  taken  the  previous  year,  making,  in  the  case  of  reappoint- 
ment for  a  second  year,  a  minimum  average  of  80  on  all  studies 
taken  the  first  year,  and,  for  a  third  year,  a  minimum  average 
of  85  on  the  second  year's  work.  The  scholarship  is  not  available 
to  the  same  student  beyond  three  years.  In  case  the  scholar  fails 
of  reappointment  for  a  subsequent  year,  the  school  may  make  a 
new  appointment  on  the  conditions  given  above.  The  scholar 
may  be  called  upon  to  render  such  service  as  the  institution  may 
require,  the  amount  not  to  exceed  five  hours  a  week. 


The  Students'  Aid  Fund,  originating  in  a  plan  suggested 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Denmark  while  a  student  here,  has  grown  until 
it  now  amounts  to  about  thirty  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
being  constantly  augmented  by  contributions  from  generous 
friends  as  well  as  by  the  interest  accruing  on  its  loans.  Hun- 
dreds of  young  men,  many  of  them  now  filling  positions  of 
prominence  and  usefulness,  have  enjoyed  its  help.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  enlarge  the  opportunities  of  ambitious  youths;  its 
plan  is  to  make  cash  loans  at  five  per  cent  interest  for  ex- 
penses other  than  tuition  to  worthy,  non-ministerial  students. 
The  maximum  amount  available  is  $30  per  semester.  Pros- 
pective students  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  treasurer, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gorrell,  Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina. 

The  F.  M.  Pickett  and  Nora  G.  Pickett  Ministerial  Endow- 
ment Fund,  established  December  30,  1920,  in  love  and  honor 
of  the  church  and  membership  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
High  Point,  1ST.  C,  is  available  for  loans  to  ministerial 
students  in  Wake  Forest  College,  to  assist  them  in  acquiring 
their  ministerial  education. 

The  Slate  Fund,  established  by  the  late  Mr.  B.  F.  Slate, 

of  Stokes  County,  is  available  for  ministerial  students  fitting 
themselves  for  the  Gospel  ministry. 
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The  Hubert  A.  Royster  Scholarship  and  Athletic  Medal 
is  awarded  annually  to  that  member  of  the  graduating  class, 
who,  of  his  competitors  in  intercollegiate  contests,  has  made 
the  highest  average  on  scholarship  on  his  entire  college 
course. 

The  A.  D.  Ward  Medal  is  awarded  annually  to  the  Senior 
making  the  best  address  on  Commencement  Day. 

The  Mac  Robinson  Prize,  established  by  the  Trustees  in 
memory  of  M.  C.  Robinson,  of  Lundy,  1ST.  C,  is  awarded 
annually  for  "the  best  paper  based  on  original  research  in 
any  of  the  fields  of  Social  Science." 

The  Lura  Baker  Paden  Medal,  established  in  1922  by 
Dean  S.  Paden  (B.A.,  '18)  in  memory  of  his  wife,  is  awarded 
annually  to  the  Senior  who  has  obtained  the  highest  average 
grade  on  the  courses  taken  by  him  in,  the  Department  of 
Social  Science.  These  courses  must  aggregate  not  less  than 
thirty  semester  hours. 

Medals  offered  by  the  Literary  Societies  are  described  on 
page  44. 

Graduation  Distinctions :  On  the  diplomas  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  whose  average  grade  is  not  less  than  98  shall  be  inscribed 
the  words  summa  cum  laude;  in  case  of  an  average  grade  less 
than  98  but  not  less  than  95,  the  words  magna  cum  laude; 
in  case  of  an  average  grade  less  than  95  but  not  less  than  90, 
the  words  cum  laude. 

Teaching  Fellowships:  The  trustees  of  the  College  have 
established  two  fellowships,  yielding  six  hundred  dollars 
each,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  graduates  of  Wake  Forest 
or  of  other  standard  colleges  who  desire  to  do  work  leading 
to  the  M.A.  degree.  The  holder  is  expected  to  devote  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  his  time  to  teaching  and  one-half 
to  study.  The  selection  of  fellows  and  their  assignment  to 
work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  on  the  M.A.  degree. 


College  Expenses 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Tuition   per   semester $40.00 

Matriculation    fees    per   semester 22.50 

*Athletic  fee  per  semester 5.00 

Law 

Tuition  per   semester $50.00 

Matriculation   fees   per   semester 22.50 

*Athletic  fee  per  semester 5.00 

Medicine 

Tuition  per  semester $50.00 

Matriculation  fees  per  semester 22.50 

Laboratory  fees  per  semester 22.50 

*Athletic  fee  per  semester 5.00 

The  matriculation  fee  includes  library,  lecture,  contingent, 
local  hospital,  physician's  attendance,  and  all  laboratory  fees 
except  those  in  the  School  of  Medicine.  In  the  event  of 
illness  a  hospital  charge,  for  room  and  board,  is  rated 
at  one  dollar  a  day.  Cost  of  surgical  treatment  and  special 
nursing  is  also  charged  to  the  student. 

Students  who  complete  their  registration  on  the  first  or 
the  second  day  of  the  semester  will  be  allowed  a  discount 
of  $5.00  on  the  matriculation  fees. 

The  graduation  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  March  1  of  the 
Senior  year. 

A  student  taking  more  than  eighteen  hours  of  work  a  week 
is  charged  a  fee  of  $2.00  a  term  for  each  hour  of  additional 
work. 

Beginning  with  the  session  of  1925-26  the  aggregate  of 
college  fees  for  four  years  must  be  paid  before  a  degree  will 
be  granted,  even  though  the  course  may  be  completed  in  less 
than  four  years  of  time.  Students  entering  with  advanced 
standing  from  other  institutions  will  be  entitled  to  a  pro- 
portionate adjustment. 

*  The  athletic  fee  admits  the  student  to  all  intercollegiate  contests  at  Wake 
Forest. 
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A  student  who  takes  a  course  requiring  the  use  of  a  micro- 
scope is  charged  a  rental  fee  of  $2.50  a  semester. 

A  breakage  deposit  of  $5.00  a  semester  is  required  in 
all  laboratory  courses. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  enter  any  class  without  the  Bur- 
sals certificate  of  registration. 

The  charges  are  due  in  advance,  registration  being  condi- 
tioned upon  the  payment  of  the  matriculation  fees.  No  de- 
duction from  the  charges  is  made  except  in  case  of  protracted 
illness. 

Ministerial  students  and  the  sons  of  such  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  as  live  by  the  ministry  receive  free  tuition.  A  min- 
ister who  asks  for  the  remission  of  this  tuition  fee  must 
present  his  license  and  sign  a  note  for  tuition  which  will  be 
canceled  after  five  years  of  service  in  the  ministry  or  in 
case  of  death. 


Board  and  Lodging 

Table  board  can  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  $5.00 
to  $6.00  per  week.  Lodging  can  also  be  obtained  in  private 
families  at  moderate  rates. 

A  number  of  students  make  arrangements  for  club-board- 
ing. A  steward,  chosen  by  each  club,  buys  supplies  and 
keeps  accounts.  The  services  of  a  lady  are  secured  to  super- 
intend the  preparation  of  food  and  to  preside  at  the  table. 
The  price  of  board  is  thus  reduced  to  its  actual  cost,  which 
seldom  exceeds  $5.00  per  week. 

Furnished  rooms,  with  heat  and  light,  are  rented  on  the 
following  schedule,  the  rent  being  due  in  advance,  and 
where  two  students  share  a  room  or  suite  of  rooms  each  pays 
half  the  rent  indicated  below. 

Eu.  Dormitory,  double  rooms $40  per  semester 

Phi.  Dormitory,  double  rooms 40  per  semester 

{single  rooms..  25  per  semester 
double  rooms..  50  per  semester 
suites     60  per  semester 

Bostwick  Dormitory,  double  rooms 70  per  semester 
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A  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  in  advance  of  each  occu- 
pant of  the  dormitories  and  is  returned,  less  any  damage 
done  the  room  or  the  furniture,  after  the  close  of  the  session. 
To  these  college  rooms  the  following  regulations  apply : 
A  student  who  has  occupied  a  room  for  the  entire  session 
may  reserve  it  for  the  next  session  by  filing  a  written  appli- 
cation with  the  Bursar  before  May  15,  but  he  may  not  sub- 
let it,  or  reserve  it  for  another  student. 

Rooms  may  be  exchanged  only  through  the  Bursar. 

Vacant  rooms  will  be  assigned  in  the  order  of  application. 

The  period  for  which  rooms  are  rented  extends  to  the  close 
of  the  semester. 

All  dormitory  rooms  will  be  inspected  periodically  and 
students  will  be  charged  for  any  damage  done  to  the  rooms 
or  the  furniture.  Occupants  who  create  or  permit  disorder 
in  their  rooms,  who  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  other  stu- 
dents, or  who  deface  or  destroy  the  property,  will  be  dis- 
missed from  the  building  at  once. 

Changing  the  electric  wiring  or  using  double  sockets  to 
burn  extra  lights  is  strictly  forbidden.  Students  will  buy 
their  electric  bulbs,  which  shall  not  be  larger  than  fifty  watts. 

Where  picture  moulding  is  furnished,  students  will  not 
drive  nails,  tacks,  or  pins  into  the  walls. 

Application  for  repairs  should  be  made  at  the  Superin- 
tendent's office. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 


Student  Government 

There  are  two  chief  factors  of  the  Student  Government : 
The  Legislative  Body  and  the  Student  Council.  The  Council 
consists  of  twelve  representative  men  from  the  Senior, 
Junior,  and  Sophomore  classes,  and  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Student 
Body,  all  of  whom  are  elected  by  popular  vote  of  the  Stu- 
dent Body.  The  Council  governs  all  student  conduct  and  re- 
ports its  decisions  to  the  Faculty.  These  bodies  cooperate  in 
adjusting  problems  of  student  discipline.  The  Legislative 
Body  consists  of  eleven  men,  chosen  and  elected  as  are  the 
members  of  the  Council,  and  the  President  of  the  Senior  Class 
who  automatically  becomes  chairman.  At  its  three  regular 
meetings  each  year,  the  Legislature  makes  whatever  laws  or 
regulations  circumstances  may  demand,  the  Council  sitting 
with  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  either  approving  or 
rejecting  the  action  of  the  Legislature. 

This  form  of  government  aims  at  the  creation  of  a  whole- 
some spirit  and  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
student  body  and  the  college  community. 


Literary  Societies 

There  are  two  Literary  Societies — the  Philomathesian  and 
the  Euzelian.  Each  Society  holds  two  meetings  a  week — 
one  on  Friday  night,  for  debate,  the  other  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing for  exercises  in  composition  and  speaking  and  for  the 
transaction  of  general  business.  In  all  these  exercises  the 
members  are  required  to  participate.  The  Faculty  regards 
the  Societies  as  important  aids  in  the  work  of  education  and 
in  the  preservation  of  wholesome  sentiments  among  the  stu- 
dents. It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  their  importance 
in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law,  in  cultivat- 
ing and  directing  the  taste  for  reading,  and  in  the  formation 
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of  correct  habits  of  public  speaking.  Any  student,  after 
the  fourteenth  day  from  the  date  of  his  registration,  may 
connect  himself  with  either  of  these  Societies,  provided  its 
membership  shall  be  less  than  three-fifths  of  the  aggregate 
membership  of  both  of  them. 

Any  student  expelled  from  either  Society  is  dismissed  from 
the  College. 

Several  Medals  are  offered  by  the  Societies. 

In  the  Philomathesian  Society — 

To  the  best  orator  of  the  Senior  class. 
To  the  best  orator  of  the  Junior  class. 
For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in 

the  Sophomore  class. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  iD 
the  Freshman  class. 

In  the  Euzelian  Society  — 

The  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  Medal,  to  the  best  orator  of  the 
Senior  class. 

The  Euzelian  Medal,  to  the  best  orator  in  the  Society. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in 
the  Junior  class. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in 
the  Sophomore  class. 

For  the  greatest  improvement  in  oratory  and  debate  in  the 
Freshman  class. 

The  Societies  celebrate  their  anniversary  on  the  first 
Monday  of  February  in  each  year  with  a  joint  debate  in 
the  afternoon  and  orations  in  the  evening. 


Society  Day,  1924 

Society  Day,  the  autumnal  celebration  of  the  Philomathe- 
sian  and  Euzelian  Literary  Societies,  occured  on  November 
3,  with  the  following  program : 

Junior-Sophomore  Debate  2:30  P.M. 

A.  L.  Aycock,  Phi.  Hott  Blackwell,  Eu. 
Warren  County              Lancaster  County,  S.  C. 

President  Secretary 

Query:  Resolved,  That  Congress  should  be  authorized  to 
enact  an  uniform  marriage  and  divorce  law,  with  intermar- 
riage between  races  prohibited. 

Affirmative  Negative 

B.  W.  Walker,  Eu.  P.  H.  Malone,  Phi. 
Bockingham  County  Robeson  County 

H.  L.  Snuggs,  Eu.  B.  W.  Ha  worth,  Phi. 

Stanly  County  Knox  County,  Tenn. 

Orations,  8:00  P.M. 

L.  A.  Peacock,  Phi.,  Wake  County:  "The  Youth  Move- 
ment." 

H.  P.  Lambert,  Eu.,  Stanly  County:  "The  Heritage  of 
North  Carolina  Baptists." 

P.  E.  Williford,  Phi.,  Cumberland  County:  "Dynamic 
Energy." 

J.  S.  Hopkiks,  Eu.,  Ashe  County :  North  Carolina's  Orgy 
of  Debt." 

Reception  in  Gymnasium  at  10:00  P.M. 

Marshals 
T.  L.  Tolar,  Phi.  Chief      L.  E.  Vann,  Eu.  Chief 
W.  E.  Bowman  T.  W.  Baker 

A.  M.  Butler  J.  C.  Hasten 

[45] 
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Senior  Orations 

On  the  third  Monday  in  April  the  Faculty  selects  four 
members  of  the  Senior  Class  as  speakers  for  Commencement 
Day.  Their  addresses  are  limited  to  one  thousand  words 
in  length.    The  following  regulations  apply : 

Nominations  are  made  by  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Faculty  on  the  third  Monday  in  April  from  among  those 
who  (a)  have  submitted  in  writing  a  proposed  address  for 
the  first  Monday  in  April  and  (b)  have  spoken  satisfactorily 
either  before  the  committee  or  on  some  public  occasion  in 
College.  The  speakers  selected  by  the  Faculty  shall  present 
their  Commencement  addresses  to  the  committee  for  ap- 
proval before  May  16. 

At  the  first  meeting  in  May  each  of  the  Literary  So- 
cieties may  elect  two  of  its  members  from  the  Senior  Class  to 
deliver  original  addresses  on  Society  Day.  Anniversary 
speakers  are  not  eligible  to  these  positions.  All  addresses 
must  be  approved  by  the  President. 


Medical  Society 

The  William  Edgar  Marshall  Society  meets  regularly  for 
medical  students.  The  aim  and  purpose  of  this  society  is 
the  discussion  of  various  problems  confronting  the  doctor 
in  his  practice.  Students  prepare  papers  on  subjects  of  inter- 
est and  these  are  read  before  the  society.  All  students  taking 
the  medical  course  are  eligible  to  membership. 

Fraternities 

At  the  Commencement  of  1922  the  Board  of  Trustees 
authorized  the  organization  of  Greek  Letter  Fraternities 
under  regulation  by  the  Faculty.  The  following  fraternities 
have  received  Faculty  recognition :  Kappa  Alpha,  Kappa 
Psi,  Chi  Tau,  Phi  Kappa  Beta,  Alpha  Phi  Omega,  D.  V.  L., 
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Theta  Pi,  Sigma  Phi  Theta,  Pi  Beta  ~Nu,  Pi  Gamma  Sigma, 
Alpha  Pi  Delta. 

The  Faculty  Committee  on  Fraternities  and  the  Inter- 
Fraternity  Council  are  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  conduct  and  scholarship.  By  order  of  the 
Faculty,  students  who  have  not  attained  full  Sophomore 
standing,  or  who  are  on  probation,  may  not  he  initiated  into 
any  fraternity.  The  Inter-Fraternity  Council  offers  a  cup 
to  the  individual  fraternity  whose  members  make  the  highest 
class  grades. 


Clubs 

In  several  Departments  there  have  been  organized  clubs 
for  advanced  students.  In  these  clubs  students  do  research 
work  and  make  special  efforts  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
practical  problems  pertaining  to  the  subject  in  hand.  Stu- 
dents showing  aptitude  in  the  work  are  eligible  to  become 
members. 

There  are  now  at  the  College  the  following  clubs: 

1.  The  Charles  E.  Taylor  Philosophy  Club. 

2.  The  Lavoisier  Chemical  Society. 

3.  The  Political  Science  Club. 

4.  The  Education  Club. 

5.  El  Circulo  Espanol. 

6.  The  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra. 


Publications 


Old  Gold  and  Black  is  a  weekly  publication  devoted  to  the 
interests  and  activities  of  the  students. 

The  general  student  body  publishes  a  college  annual,  The 
Howler. 

The  Bulletin  of  Wake  Forest  College  is  published  quar- 
terly by  the  Trustees. 
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Religious  Exercises 

Chapel  services  are  held  each  week  day,  except  Saturday, 
and  all  the  students  are  required  to  attend  them.  Students 
who  are  not  in  their  assigned  seats  when  the  service  begins 
are  marked  absent. 

A  well  organized  Baptist  church,  Dr.  A.  Paul  Bagby,  pas- 
tor, worships  every  Sunday  and  holds  a  prayer  meeting  every 
Wednesday  evening. 

In  connection  with  the  church  is  a  well  equipped  Sunday 
School  largely  attended  by  the  students.  Among  the  teachers 
are  six  professors  of  the  College  who  conduct  Bible  classes 
especially  designed  for  students.  A  missionary  society  meets 
once  each  month. 

The  largest  group  of  students  organized  for  religious  work 
is  in  the  Baptist  Young  Peoples'  Union,  of  which  L.  B. 
Moseley  is  the  general  president.  Provision  is  made  each 
session  for  a  training  school,  conducted  by  the  State  Secre- 
tary, and  representatives  attend  associational  and  state  con- 
ventions. 


Ministerial  Students 

There  is  no  theological  department  in  the  College.  Of  the 
total  number  of  students  this  session,  ninety-nine  are  min- 
isters. 

In  pursuance  of  the  purpose  of  the  North  Carolina  Bap- 
tist State  Convention  to  provide  an  educated  ministry  for 
the  churches  which  compo'se  it,  ministerial  students  receive 
assistance  in  several  ways.  They  are  not  required  to  pay 
the  tuition  fee.  Again,  those  who  have  been  licensed  to 
preach  and  are  unable  to  command  the  means  necessary  to 
defray  the  cost  of  board,  may  receive  aid  for  this  purpose 
from  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion, so  far  as  the  means  may  be  at  its  disposal.  Mr.  M.  A. 
Huggins,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  will  give  all  who  need  it  information  on  this 
point. 
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One  of  the  Professors  of  the  Bible  conducts  a  class  each 
year  which  studies  one  of  the  more  important  lines  of  a  min- 
ister's work,  in  addition  to  the  regular  courses  in  the  depart- 
ment. This  class  meets  once  a  week.  Its  work  is  not 
credited  on  the  requirements  for  any  college  degree.  The 
testimony  of  those  who  take  this  work,  however,  is  that  it  is 
of  value  to  them  both  in  forming  right  conceptions  of  the 
ministry  as  such,  and  in  doing  the  work  of  a  minister  while 
in  college. 


Athletics 

The  College  encourages  all  manly  sports.  Especial  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  outdoor  sports  and  every  student  is  urged 
to  spend  some  part  of  the  day  in  vigorous  open-air  exercise. 
For  this  purpose  there  are  baseball  diamonds,  tennis  and 
track  courts.  All  sports  and  games  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  Athletic  Council  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Fac- 
ulty and  the  student  body. 

In  order  to  become  a  member,  or  a  subordinate  member, 
of  any  athletic  team,  the  student  must  conform  to  the  fol- 
lowing regulations : 

1.  He  must  be  a  bona  fide  student,  having  at  least  15  units 
of  entrance  credits,  and  taking  not  less  than  15  hours  of 
work,  and  must  have  registered  not  later  than  the  third 
Tuesday  in  October. 

2.  His  unexcused  absences  from  chapel  services  or  gym- 
nasium must  not  exceed  8  for  the  semester;  and,  in  case  of 
attendance  during  a  previous  semester  must  have  completed 
without  condition  at  least  nine  hours  of  that  semester's  work. 

3.  The  eligibility  of  all  candidates  accompanying  the 
team  as  representatives  of  the  College*  in  intercollegiate  con- 


(*  "College"  in  this  code  means  an  institution  of  more  than 
100  male  students  who  are  regularly  admitted  upon  the  hasis  of 
14  Carnegie  units.) 
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tests  must  be  certified  to  the  Graduate  Manager  by  the  Dean 
of  the  College. 

4.  Any  student  who  has  participated  as  a  player  on  a 
College  team  in  either  football,  basketball,  or  baseball  for  a 
period  of  four  years  shall  thereafter  be  ineligible  for  such 
athletic  contests  of  the  College. 

5.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  for  any  athletic  team  who 
receives  directly  or  indirectly  any  remuneration  for  his  ath- 
letic services,  or  who  shall  have  played  upon  or  been  a  mem- 
ber or  substitute  member  of  any  of  the  professional  or  league 
teams  named  in  classes  A,  B,  C,  and  D  in  the  publications 
of  the  American  Sports  Company. 

6.  No  student  who  has  participated  in  any  intercollegiate 
contests  in  any  branch  of  sport  as  a  member  of  any  col- 
lege team  during  the  last  preceding  year  shall  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  any  intercollegiate  contest  in  the  same  branch 
of  sport  in  this  College  during  the  first  year  after  registra- 
tion. 

7.  An  athletic  team  shall  not  be  absent  from  the  College 
more  than  ten  lecture  days  in  the  aggregate  during  any 
semester.  Freshman  teams  are  allowed  only  five  absences, 
including  Saturdays,  in  any  one  semester. 

8.  Any  student  may  be  declared  ineligible  at  any  time  by 
the  Faculty  or  by  its  Executive  Committee  on  the  ground 
of  poor  work  or  improper  spirit. 

9.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  represent  the  College  on 
more  than  one  intercollegiate  team,  or  club,  in  any  semester, 
without  special  permission  from  the  Faculty  or  from  its 
Executive  Committee. 
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Wake  Forest  Alumni  Association 

The  objects  of  the  Association  are: 

1.  To  preserve  and  quicken  on  the  part  of  the  Alumni 
and  others  such  an  interest  in  Wake  Forest  College  as  will 
secure:  (a)  the  attendance  of  students  by  personal  work 
and  the  establishment  of  scholarship  and  other  loan  funds; 
(b)  the  improvement  of  equipment  and  the  enlargement  of 
income  by  gifts  and  bequests;  (c)  the  widest  service  of  the 
College  to  its  constituency  through  its  laboratories,  profes- 
sors, and  publications;  (d)  the  purity  and  efficiency  of  com- 
petitive athletics. 

2.  To  foster  and  extend  throughout  North  Carolina  the 
spirit  of  education,  and,  according  to  opportunity  and  a  wise 
public  policy,  to  enlarge  the  provision  for  public,  private, 
and  denominational  education. 

3.  To  record  and  publish  the  history  and  influence  of  the 
College  as  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  individual  Alumni. 

4.  To  organize  branch  Associations  for  the  better  promo- 
tion of  these  purposes,  with  the  understanding  that  this  As- 
sociation assumes  no  responsibility  for  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  any  branch  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  is  held  at  the  College  on  Thursday 
evening  of  Commencement  week,  at  which  time  a  member 
chosen  a  year  before  delivers  an  oration. 

The  annual  address  for  1923  was  delivered  by  Judge  John 
H.  Kerr,  of  Warrenton,  N".  C. 

The  following  are  the  general  officers  of  the  Association: 

President — R.  C.  Lawrence. 
Y ice-President — E.  Y.  "Webb. 
Secretary — J.  A.   McMillan. 
Treasurer — Gilbert  T.   Stephenson. 


DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 


Baccalaureate  Degrees 

The  degrees  conferred  are  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Science,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  Master  of  Arts.  Candidates 
must  present  the  fifteen  units  required  for  entrance  in  addi- 
tion to  the  courses  indicated  below.  Wo  subject  counted  in 
the  entrance  credits  may  be  counted  in  the  courses  for  speci- 
fied for  degrees.  If  a  subject  which  is  prescribed  for  a  degree 
is  offered  for  entrance  credit,  the  full  number  of  recitations 
required  for  the  degree  must  be  made  up  out  of  the  list  of 
electives. 

General  Requirements  for  B.A.  and  B.S.  Degrees 

To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bache- 
lor of  Science  the  student  must  have  completed  the  Prescribed 
Courses  and  one  of  the  Elective  Groups  set  out  below.  The 
Prescribed  Courses  are  to  be  completed  by  the  beginning  of 
the  Junior  year. 

Prescribed  Courses: 

English  1-2,  3-4   (12  hours). 
Mathematics  1-2  (6  hours). 
History  1-2  (6  hours). 
Philosophy  1,  6   (6  hours). 
Biology  7-8  (4  hours). 
Bible    (6    hours). 

Language,   10   or   12   hours   from   one   of   the   following 
languages : 

French  1-2,  3-4,  5-6   (12  hours). 
German  1-2,  3-4,  5-6  (12  hours). 
Spanish  1-2,  3-4,  5-6  (12  hours). 
Greek  3-4  (10  hours). 

One  Science  of  the  following: 

Chemistry  1-2  (10  hours). 

Biology  1-2  (8  hours). 

Physics  3-4  (10  hours). 

Physics  1-2  (8  hours). 
Physical  Education  (3  years). 
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Elective  Groups  for  the  B.A.  Degree: 

Group  1.     Letters. 

Latin  1-2  (10  hours). 

A.  Foreign  language  group — 

Latin    3-4    or    Greek    3-4,    6    semester    hours,    and    6 
semester  hours  in  one  numbered  modern  foreign 
language. 
English   (6  hours). 
Electives  to  total  128  semester  hours. 

B.  English- 
English  history,  18  semester  hours  in  English  elec- 
tive courses. 

Electives  to  total  128  semester  hours. 


Group  2.     Civics. 

Latin  1-2  (10  hours). 

Economics  1-2  (6  hours). 

Government  1-2   (6  hours). 

History  3-4  (6  hours). 

Foreign  language  or  English  (6  hours). 

Electives  to  total  128  semester  hours. 


Group  3.     Ministry. 

Latin  1-2   (10  hours). 

Bible  1-2  (6  hours). 

Bible  3-4,  (6  hours). 

Bible  5-6   (6  hours). 

Greek  7-8   (6  hours). 

Greek  5-6  (6  hours). 

Electives  to  total  128  semester  hours, 


Group  4.     Education. 

Latin  1-2   (10  hours). 

Education   (18  hours). 

Electives  to  make  a  total  of  128  semester  hours. 
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Elective  Groups  for  the  B.S.  Degree: 

Geoup  5.  A.  General  Science. 

Biology  1-2  ) 

/  Select 
Physics  1-2  l     ^^      (18  or  20  hours). 

Chemistry  1-2         \ 

Biology  3-4  or  5-6       j  gele(jt 

Physics  3-4  (.  (8  or  9  hours). 

Chemistry  3,  5-6,  8      J    0ne 

Mathematics  3-4  (6  hours). 

B.    Pre-engineering. 

Mathematics    (16  hours). 

Engineering  (16  hours). 

Engineering  Drawing  (6  hours). 

Physics  3-4  (8  hours). 

Chemistry  1-2   (10  hours). 

For  A  or  B  of  Group  5,  a  student  may  choose  any  one  of 
the  sciences  or  mathematics  as  his  major  subject  and 
elect  further,  courses  that  will  make  a  total  of  128 
semester  hours. 

Geoup  6.     Commeece. 

Economics  (18  hours). 

Government  (6  hours). 

History  (6  hours). 

Law  (3  and  10  or  12  and  14). 

Electives  to  total  128  semester  hours. 

Selection  of  Major  Subjects 

On  or  before  May  15th  of  his  Sophomore  and  Junior  years 
each  student  shall  hand  to  the  Registrar  a  list  of  elec- 
tives for  the  work  of  the  next  year,  specifying  the  group 
which  he  has  chosen  for  his  degree  and  the  particular  course 
chosen.  This  list  must  have  the  approval  of  the  head  of 
the  Department  in  which  the  major  work  is  chosen. 
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Not  more  than  30  semester  hours  may  be  prescribed  for 
courses  in  one  department,  or  in  groups  of  kindred  subjects. 
The  remaining  hours  necessary  to  make  the  total  of  128 
shall  be  free  for  the  student's  selection,  provided  that  he 
may  not  choose  more  than  two  courses  in  first  year  elemen- 
tary language. 

Special  Regulations  Applying  to  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science 
Not  more  than  two  courses  designated  by  letters  in  the 
Schools  of  Latin,  and  Modern  Languages  may  be  counted  as 
credits  for  the  degree.  No  elementary  course  in  a  modern 
language  may  receive  credit  except  after  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  an  advanced  course. 

Only  10  semester  hours  in  Law  may  be  elected  for  the 
degree,  and  this  may  not  be  taken  before  the  Junior  year. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Science  the  order  of 
work  is  prescribed  by  years  as  follows : 

Freshman  Year. 
English.   1-2    (6),    Mathematics    1-2    (6),   Foreign   Language 
1-2    (6),   and   Chemistry   1-2    (10)    or   Physics   1-2    (8)    or 
Biology  1-2  (8)  or  History  1-2  (6). 

(Students  intending  to  take  the  B.A.  in  Civics  or  the  B.S  in 
Commerce  should  take  History  1-2  the  first  year,  and  Economics 
1-2  the  second  year.) 

Sophomore  Year. 
English  3-4  (6),  Foreign  Language  (6),  History  1-2  (6),  and 
Chemistry  1-2  (10)  or  Physics  3-4  (10)  or  Biology  1-2  (8). 
A  science  must  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  Sophomore 
year.  Electives  to  make  a  total  of  not  more  than  18  hdurs 
a  week. 

Junior  Year. 
Philosophy  1  and  three  additional  hours  in  Philosophy. 

Senior  Year. 
Electives  to  complete  course. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine 

To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Medicine  the  student  must  have  completed  the  following 
courses : 

Academic: 

English  1-2,  3-4  (12  hours). 

Mathematics  1-2   (6  hours). 

German  A-B,  1-2   (12  hours). 

French  A-B,  1-2  (12  hours). 

Bible   (6  hours). 

History  1-2  (6  hours). 

Philosophy  1,  6  (6  hours). 

Chemistry  1-2  (10  hours). 

Chemistry  3  (3  hours). 

Chemistry  5-6  (4  hours). 

Chemistry  8  (2  hours). 

Chemistry  10  (2  hours). 

Biology  1-2  (8  hours). 

Biology  12  (4  hours). 

Physics  3-4  or  one-half  of  Physics  3  and  Physics  1-2  (10 

hours). 
Physical  Education,  3  years. 
Electives,  5  semester  hours. 

Professional: 

FIRST  YEAR 

Anatomy  1,  Embryology,  Histology,  Physiological  Chem- 
istry, Physiology. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Applied  Anatomy,  Bacteriology,  Hygiene,  Pathology, 
Pharmacology,  Physical  Diagnosis,  Physiology  2,  Sur- 
gery, Toxicology. 

Bachelor  of  Laws 
To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  the  stu- 
dent must  have  completed  the  work  of  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  in  a  standard  college,  and  three  years'  work 
in  the  School  of  Law.  The  completion  of  the  two  years  of 
prescribed,  academic  work  is  a  prerequisite  to  admission 
to  the  Law  classes.  Attendance  in  the  Gymnasium  is 
required  of  all  candidates  for  the  LL.B.  degree,  three  periods 
a  week  for  two  years.. 
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Prescribed  for  Bachelor  of  Laws.     (134  hours.) 

Freshman  Year. 

English  1-2 6  hours 

Mathematics  1-2   6  hours 

Biology  1-2  8  hours 

Select  Chemistry  1-2    10  hours 

One    i      Physics  1-2  8  hours 

Physics   3-4    10  hours 

Surveying 10  hours 


Select 
ten 
hours 


Latin  A-B  10  hours 

Latin   1-2    10  hours 

Greek  1-2   10  hours 

French  1-2   6  hours 

German  1-2    6  hours 

Spanish  1-2 6  hours 


Sophomore  Year. 

History  1-2    6  hours 

Bible    6  hours 

Philosophy  1   3  hours 

Electives  to  make  a  total  of  30  semester  hours. 

Three  years'  work  in  Law,  to  be  chosen  with  the  advice  of  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Law. 

Master  of  Arts 

This  degree  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  who,  after  re- 
ceiving the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree, 
has  successfully  completed  an  additional  year's  work  consist- 
ing of  not  less  than  thirty  semester  hours  done  in  residence, 
and  a  thesis.  Applicants  may  offer  only  work  done  after  re- 
ceiving the  Bachelor's  degree.  A  statement  of  the  proposed 
courses  together  with  the  subject  of  the  proposed  thesis  must 
be  filed  by  the  applicant  with  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Studies  by  October  15,  and  must  receive  this  committee's 
approval. 
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Twenty-four  hours  of  the  work  offered  must  be  of  an  ad- 
vanced character ;  at  least  one-half  of  it  must  be  done  in  one 
department  or  group  of  kindred  departments ;  and  on  each 
course  a  minimum  grade  of  80  must  be  maintained.  An 
"advanced  course"  is  one  which  is  preceded  by  at  least  10 
or  12  semester  hours  in  the  same  or  a  cognate  subject. 

The  thesis  must  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor  in  whose  department  the  candidate  is  doing  the 
larger  part  of  his  work.  The  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies 
will  examine  the  applicant  on  his  tentative  outline,  sources 
of  information  and  methods  by  December  1,  and  on  the 
completed  thesis  by  April  20. 

The  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  reserves  the  right  to 
recommend  to  the  faculty  at  any  time  the  dropping  of  a 
candidate  who  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  of  the  above 
requirements. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION 


John  T.  Albritton  School  of  the  Bible 

Professor  Cullom. 
Professor  Lynch. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  a  part  of  the  regular  work 
of  the  College,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  theological  annex.  The 
text  of  the  American  Revision  of  the  English  Bible  is  the 
basis  of  the  work  in  the  Bible  classes  of  this  department. 
Handbooks,  maps,  and  the  library  are  used  but  always  with 
direct  reference  to  the  text  itself.  The  work  of  the  text -book 
is  supplemented  by  informal  lectures  designed  to  broaden 
the  view,  to  show  the  relation  of  the  books  to  each  other, 
and  to  their  contemporary  history,  and  to  leave  a  definite 
impression  as  to  the  unique  character  of  the  Bible  as  a  his- 
tory of  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  man. 

Six  semester  hours  in  Bible  are  required  of  all  students. 
These  may  be  selected  from  Bible  1-2,  3-4,  or  5-6. 

Besides  the  work  in  the  Bible  itself  there  are  several 
classes  in  the  department  which  deal  with  the  general  sub- 
ject of  Religious  Education. 

Couese  1. — An  Outline  Study  of  the  Old  Testament. — Three 
hours  a  week.  The  Old  Testament  is  covered  in  this  course 
with  the  purpose  of  giving  the  student  a  connected  view  of 
its  origin  and  development  from  the  historical  standpoint, 
to  get  a  definite  conception  as  to  the  main  message  of  each 
of  its  hooks  and  to  prepare  him  as  far  possible  to  use  the 
Old  Testament  in  a  practical  way  in  his  life  and  work. 

Professor  Cullom. 
Cotjese  2. — An  Outline  Study  of  the  New  Testament. — Three 
hours  a  week.     This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  1, 
and  seeks  to  do  for  the  New  Testament  what  Course  1  does 
for  the  Old.  Professor  Cullom. 

Course  3. — Biblical  Literature. — Three  hours  a  week.     A 
candid  but  sympathetic  and  constructive  study  of  the  Bible 
5  [65] 
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as  literature,  embracing  the  Epic,  the  Lyric,  the  Elegy,  the 
Idyll,  the  Wisdom  Literature,  the  Oration,  the  Sermon,  the 
Prayer,  the  Epigram,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse. 

Professor  Lynch. 
Course  4. — A  continuation  of  Course  3. 

Professor  Lynch. 

Course  5. — Christian  Ethics. — Three  hours  a  week.  This 
is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and 
human  relations  as  He  and  His  inspired  interpreters  saw 
them.  The  principles  of  Jesus  are  applied  to  the  vital  ques- 
tions of  today.  The  class  is  taught  mainly  by  lectures,  sup- 
plemented by  parallel  readings,  brief  papers,  and  open  dis- 
cussion. The  study  should  prove  to  be  both  cultural  and 
valuable  for  future  reference.  Particultar  stress  is  laid  on 
keeping  orderly  and  accurate  note  books. 

Professor  J  inch. 

Course  6. — A  continuation  of  course  5. 

Professor  h. 

Course  7. — The    Psychology    of   Religion. — Two  ~f>    a 

week.    Elective. 

Religion  is  here  studied  as  an  essential  part  of  'rraal 

human  being,  and  as  the  most  elementary  and  fui 
factor  in  his  make-up.  Professor  0 

Course  8. — The  World's  Religions. — Two  hours  week. 
Elective. 

(1)  A  candid  study  of  the  principal  non-Christian  reli- 
gions of  the  world — their  respective  origin,  nature,  accom- 
plishments, and  outlook. 

(2)  Christianity — the  Christian  thesis, — what  it  is  and  to 
what  extent  it  has  justified  its  claim  to  be  the  world 
religion.  Professor  Cullom. 

Course  9. — Christian  History. — Two  hours  a  week.  Elec- 
tive. 
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The  general  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  take  up  the 
stream  of  Christian  life  and  growth  at  the  close  of  the  New 
Testament  period,  trace  its  development  through  the  succeed- 
ing centuries,  and  to  leave  the  student  in  possession  of  the 
main  facts  as  to  the  persons  and  movements  that  have  given 
us  our  present-day  Christendom.  Professor  Cullom. 

Course  10. — The  Modern  Missionary  Movement. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  a  brief  survey  of 
the  political,  social,  and  religious  changes  during  the  last  few 
centuries  which  have  given  us  our  modern  conception  of  the 
mission  of  Christianity,  and  to  trace  in  outline  something  of  the 
course  of  this  history.  Professor  Cullom. 

Course  12. — Religious  Education  in  the  Sunday  School.  Two 
hours  a  week,  elective. 

The  oinday  school  is  the  chief  agency  of  the  church  in  its 
work  o;>teaching  religion.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  help  men 
to  a  p  per  conception  of  the  Sunday  school  as  such  an  agency, 
and  to  prepare  them  to  make  the  school  function  in  the  largest 
and  ripest  way  possible  in  its  God-given  sphere. 

j  Professor  Cullom. 

(  Bourse  13. — Biblical  Exposition. — Two  hours  a  week. 
El<  ive.  This  class  is  chiefly  for  ministerial  students.  The 
great  themes  and  scriptures  are  studied,  analyzed  and  illus- 
tr.'ABd.  Lectures  are  delivered  on  the  various  types  of  ef- 
fe<  ve  preaching  and  use  is  made  of  the  blackboard  in  ser- 
ine? structure  and  outline.  The  expository  method  of 
preaching  is  especially  emphasized.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  continue  their  homiletic  studies  in  the  seminary,  but  the 
course  is  designed  to  help  all.  Professor  Lynch. 

Course  14. — A  continuation  of  course  13. 

Professor  Lynch. 

Course  15. — The  Hebrew  Old  Testament. — Three  hours  a 
week.     Elective  for  the  B.A.  in  Group  III. 
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The  class  is  expected  to  master  Harper's  Elements  of 
Hebrew  along  with  the  Hebrew  Method  and  Manual,  and  to 
acquire  such  facility  in  reading  from  the  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  to  be  able  to  use  commentaries  on 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  to  begin  the  work  of  Hebrew  exegesis. 

Professor  Cullom. 
Course  16. — Continuation  of  Course  15. 

Professor  Cullom. 


Biology 

Professor  Poteat. 
Associate  Professor  C.  E.  Wilson. 
Instructor  J.  J.  Tyson. 
Professor  Now  ell. 

Course  1-2. — General  Biology. — The  fundamental  facts  of 
the  structure  and  activities  of  animals  and  plants;  the  cell, 
the  phenomena  of  movement,  irritability,  metabolism,  re- 
production, heredity,  development  of  individual  organisms 
and  races. 

Two  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation,  and  four 
hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work  throughout  the  session. 
Credit,  8  hours. 

Professors   Poteat,    C.   E.    Wilson   and   Instructor  J.   J. 
Tyson. 

Course  3-4. — Botany. — Morphology  and  physiology  of  the 
great  groups  of  plants, — Algas,  Fungi,  Mosses,  Ferns,  Flow- 
ering Plants.  Material  collected  in  the  field  by  the  class 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Professor. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  four  for  laboratory 
work  throughout  the  session.  Credit,  10  hours.  Biology  1-2 
prerequisite.  Associate  Professor  Wilson. 

Course  5. — Economic  Zoology. — Morphology  and  physiology 
of  animals,  with  special  reference  to  those  which  are  of 
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importance  to  man.  Animal  parasites,  crop-destroying 
animals,  economically  useful  forms.  Three  hours  a  week 
for  lecture  and  four  for  laboratory  work,  first  semester. 
Credit,  5  hours.     Biology  1-2  prerequisite. 

Associate  Professor  Wilson. 

Couese  7-8. — Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Elementary  human 
physiology  with  so  much  of  Anatomy  and  Histology  as  may 
be  necessary ;  Hygiene,  personal  and  public ;  plant  and  ani- 
mal parasites,  micro-organisms  and  disease,  infection,  im- 
munity, degenerative  diseases. 

Two  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation,  laboratory  or 
observational  work,  throughout  the  session.  Credit,  4  hours. 
Required  for  the  B.A.  degree  and  B.S.,  except  in  Medicine. 

Instructor  J.  J.  Tyson. 

Course  9-10. — Geology. — The  rock-forming  minerals,  struc- 
tural and  dynamic  Geology,  progressive  development  of 
life  on  the  planet. 

Two  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  recitation,  laboratory 
work,  and  practical  exercises  in  the  field,  throughout  the 
session.    Credit,  4  hours.  Professor  Novell. 

Cottkse  11-12. — Vertebrate  Zoology. — A  study  of  the  anat- 
omy of  vertebrate  animals.  Dissection  of  type  form  in  the 
laboratory.  Two  hours  a  week  for  lecture  and  four  for 
laboratory,  second  semester.  Credit  4  hours.  Biology  1-2 
prerequisite.  Associate  Professor  Wilson. 

Couese  13-14. — Animal  Micrology. — Methods  of  killing, 
fixing,  hardening,  dehydrating,  staining,  cleaning,  mount- 
ing, imbedding  and  sectioning  of  animal  material  for  cyto- 
logical,  embryological  and  histological  study  and  the  stain- 
ing and  mounting  of  whole  objects.  Prerequisite  Biology 
1-2.     Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 

Associate  Professor  Wilson. 


Chemistry 

Professor  J.  W.  Now  ell. 
Professor  R.  8.  Prichard. 
*  Assistant  Professor  R.  W.  Sullivan. 
Instructor  W.  J.  Wyatt,  Jr. 
Instructor  V.  H.  Duckett. 

Coueses  1-2. — General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

These  courses,  always  taken  together,  are  open  to  all  stu- 
dents and  aim  to  cover  the  fundamental  principles  of  de- 
scriptive and  theoretical  inorganic  chemistry.  Lectures  are 
illustrated  as  fully  as  possible  by  experiments.  Three  hours 
a  week  recitations  and  lectures,  four  hours  a  week  laboratory. 
Both  semesters.    Credit,  5  hours. 

Professors  Prichard,  Now  ell,  Instructors  Wyatt  and 
Duckett. 

Cottese  3. — Qualitative  Analysis. — Courses  1-2  prerequisite. 
Prescribed  for  the  B.S.  in  Medicine. 

This  is  chiefly  a  laboratory  course.  After  a  preliminary 
study  of  the  reactions  involved  and  the  methods  of  separa- 
tion and  identification  of  the  more  common  metals  and  acids, 
each  student  is  given  a  different  series  of  mixtures  of  un- 
known substances  and  required  to  find  by  analysis  the  con- 
tent of  each.    Six  hours,  first  semester. 

Professor  Prichard. 

Couese  5-6. — Organic  Chemistry. — Courses  1-2  prerequisite. 
Prescribed  for  the  B.S.  in  Medicine. 

Lectures  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  organic  chemistry 
from  both  its  practical  and  theoretical  points  of  view.  A 
standard  text  is  made  a  basis  for  the  lectures.  Two  hours  a 
week,  both  semesters.  Professor  Nowell. 

Couese  8. — Organic   Chemistry. — Courses    1-2    prerequisite. 
Prescribed  for  the  B.S.  in  Medicine. 

This  is  a  laboratory  course  which  accompanies  Course  5-6 
and  embraces  the  preparation  of  organic  compounds   illus- 
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trating   the   lectures  of   this   course.     Four   hours   a   week, 
second  semester.  Professor  Prichard. 

Cotjese  10. — Quantitative  Analysis. — Course  3  prerequisite. 
Prescribed  for  the  B.S.  in  Medicine. 

This  is  a  laboratory  course,  chiefly  volumetric  analysis, 
and  is  intended  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  pre-medical 
students.    Four  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Instructor  Wyatt. 

Courses  11-12. — Quantitative  Analysis. — Course  3  prerequi- 
site. 

This  is  a  laboratory  course  in  the  study  of  standard  gravi- 
metric and  volumetric  methods  for  estimating  the  common 
bases  and  acids.  During  the  first  term  Smith's  Quantitative 
Analysis  is  used  as  a  text.  During  the  second  term  the 
student  is  required  to  analyze  various  substances,  such  as 
fertilizers,  foods,  oils,  water,  coal,  etc.  Eight  hours  a  week, 
both  semesters.  Professor  Now  ell. 

Courses  13-14. — Industrial  Chemistry. — Courses  1-2  and  3 
prequisite. 

This  is  a  lecture  course  intended  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  various  methods  of  synthesis  and  analysis  in  use  in  in- 
dustrial laboratories.  Thorp's  Industrial  Chemistry  is  made 
a  basis  for  the  course.  During  the  last  month  of  the  Spring 
Term  lectures  are  given  on  the  history  of  the  development 
of  chemistry.    Two  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Professor  Now  ell. 

Course  15. — Advanced  Organic  Preparations. — Courses  5-6 
and  3  prerequisite. 

This  is  a  laboratory  course  for  special  students  in 
chemistry.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  preparation  of  various 
intermediates  and  dyes.  Oattermann's  Organic  Preparations 
is  used  as  a  guide.    Eight  hours  a  week,  one  semester. 

Professor  Nowell. 
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Course   16. — Physical   Chemistry. — Courses   1,   3,   5   and   6 
prerequisite. 

This  course  includes,  colloid  chemistry  from  both  the 
theoretical  and  industrial  standpoint,  molecular  weight  de- 
terminations, surface  tension,  hydrogen  ion  determination 
by  conductivity,  work  with  polariscope,  etc.  One  hour  lec- 
ture, four  hours  laboratory  weekly,  second  semester. 

Professor  Now  ell. 

Course    18. — A   Teacher's    Course   in    Chemistry,    designed 
primarily  for  men  who  plan  to  teach  science. 

Professor  Prichard. 

It  is  a  lecture  course  reviewing  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  science,  planning  laboratory  work,  devising  lecture 
experiments  and  outlining  the  best  methods  for  equipment  of 
an  up-to-date  laboratory.  Two  hours  weekly,  second 
semester. 


Education 


Professor  Bryan. 
Assistant  Professor  Conn. 

Admission  Requirements. — Sophomore  standing  is  a  gen- 
eral prerequisite  for  all  who  would  pursue  courses  in  Educa- 
tion. It  is  recommended  that  students  pursuing  courses 
leading  to  professional  certificates  take,  not  later  than  their 
Junior  year,  a  course  each  in  Biology  and  Psychology. 

State  Certificates. — Any  course  offered  below  will  be 
accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  satisfying, 
in  part,  the  requirements  for  a  State  Certificate.  The  stu- 
dent will  consult  with  his  advisor  regarding  the  amount  and 
proper  grouping  of  his  professional  work  in  view  of  the 
particular  certificate  desired. 
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Couese  1. — Principles  of  Secondary  Education. — The  aim 
of  this  course  is  to  examine  the  fundamental  principles 
— psychological,  sociological,  pedagogical,  etc. — upon  which 

sound  secondary-school  procedure  is  based. 
First  semester,  3  hours. 

Couese  2. — Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools. — A  gen- 
eral methods  course,  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
some  of  the  principles  essential  to  effective  teaching. 
Observation  and  lesson  planning  are  an  important  part 
of  the  course.  Special  study  of  problem  and  project 
methods. 

Second  semester,  3  hours. 

Course  3. — State  and  County  Educational  Administration. 
— A  careful  study  of  the  State  and  County  as  the  chief 
units  of  educational  control  and  administration;  political 
and  sociological  principles  involved;  distribution  of  func- 
tions and  powers;  educational  organization;  school  finance; 
administrative  policies;  representative  state  and  county 
school  systems  examined. 
First  semester,  3  hours. 

Couese  4. — Town  and  City  School  Administration. — An 
intensive  course,  primarily  for  advanced  students.  Edu- 
cational organization  of  municipalities  studied  in  relation 
to  the  resources  of  such  municipalties  and  to  their  total 
political  and  social  organization;  educational  policies; 
the  school  board;  the  superintendent;  financing  city 
schools;  relationship  to  state  and  county.  Careful  consid- 
eration of  the  type  of  educational  leadership  demanded. 
Second  semester,  2  hours. 

Couese  7. — Educational  Psychology. — The  order  of  approach 
in  this  course  is  genetic.     The  chief  topics  are:  original 
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nature,  meaning  of  infancy,  heredity  versus  environment, 
control  of  instincts,  adolescence  and  individual  differences. 
First  semester,  3  hours. 

Couese  8. — Educational  Psychology. — The  learning  process 
is  here  analyzed  with  emphasis  upon  the  sensory,  motor, 
associational,  memory  and  reasoning  activities.  The  prob- 
lem of  this  course  is  that  of  applying  facts  of  psychology 
to  the  teaching  and  learning  processes. 
Second  semester,  3  hours. 

Couese  9. — The  Measurement  of  Intelligence. — The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  students  with  the  moderD 
scientific  trend  in  education;  to  lead  them  to  examine 
critically  some  of  the  standard  tests ;  to  get  them  to  evalu- 
ate the  educational  and  social  significance  of  the  testing 
movement.  Students  will  study  the  history  of  mental 
testing,  the  underlying  principles  of  deriving,  standardiz- 
ing, validating,  using  and'  interpreting  tests,  particularly 
as  they  are  employed  in  educational  administration  and 

in  school  surveys. 

First  semester,  3  hours. 

Couese  10. — Educational  Tests  and  Measurements. — This 
course  will  deal  with  educational  tests  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  as  Course  7  deals  with  intelligence  tests.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  upon  value  of  tests  in  measuring  the  efficiency 
of  individual  schools  or  school  systems;  study  of  meaning 
and  use  of  norms,  educational  quotients,  achievement  quo- 
tients, correlation  with  intelligence  tests,  etc.  Tests  will 
actually  be  given  in  representative  schools,  where  possible. 
Second  semester,  3  hours. 

Couese  11. — History  of  Education. — This  course  deals  with 
the  educational  opinion  and  practices  from  the  primitives, 
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through  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods,  down  to  the  Ren- 
aissance. 

First  semester,  3  hours. 

Course  12. — History  of  Education. — This  course  surveys 
educational  progress  from  the  Renaissance,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  secularization  and  development  of  educa- 
tion in  America. 

Second  semester,  3  hours. 

Course  13. — History  of  Education  in  United  States. — The 
emphasis  in  this  course  will  rest  chiefly  upon  the  history 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  the  development 
of  public  education  in  the  South  and  in  !N"orth  Carolina 
in  particular.  "^ 

First  semester,  3  hours. 

Course  14. — Philosophy  of  Education. — Here  is  a  survey  of" 

educational   classics    from   Plato's   Republic    to   Dewey's 

Democracy  and  Education.     Upon  this  basis,  biological, 

social,  and  psychical  facts  will  be  interpreted  and  evaluated. 

Second  semester,  3  hours. 


English 

Professor  Sledd. 

Professor  McCutcheon,  Secretary  of  the  Department. 

Professor  Jones. 

Assistant  Professor  Conn. 

Mr.  Belle. 

Course  0. — A  review  of  the  fundamentals  of  gram  mar  and 
sentence-structure,  for  students  who  are  found  deficient  in 
preparation  for  English  1. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Credit  for  this  course  is  given  only 
on  completion  of  English  1. 
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Course  1-2. — Freshman  Composition. — Recitations,  themes, 
conferences,  and  the  study  of  modern  prose  writers.  Re- 
quired for  all  degrees. 

Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 

Professor  Jones  and  Staff. 

Courses  3-4. — A  Survey  of  English  Literature,  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  poetry. 

Three   hours   a   week,   both   semesters.     Prerequisite,   En- 
glish 1-2.  Professor  McCutcheon  and  Staff. 

Course  5. — American  Poetry. — Lectures  and  assigned  read- 
ings. 

Three   hours   a  week,   first  semester.     Prerequisite,    En- 

glish  1A-  Professor  Sledd. 

Course  6. — American  Prose  Writers,  with  special  study  of 
the  novel  and  the  short  story.  Considerable  attention  is 
given  to  Southern  literature. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     Prerequisite,  En- 

glish  1A-  Professor  Sledd. 

Course  7. — The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry, 
1798-1882. — Lectures,  readings,  and  reports. 

Three   hours   a   week,    first   semester.     Prerequisite,   En- 
slish  1A-  Professor  Sledd. 

Course  8. — The  Victorian  Poets,  with  special  attention  to 
Browning,  Tennyson,  and  Arnold.  Lectures  on  contem- 
porary poetry. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     Prerequisite,  En- 
glish 1-4.  Professor  Sledd. 
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Course  9. — Shakespeare. — Intensive  study  of  representa- 
tive plays,  with  rapid  reading  of  illustrative  material. 

Three    hours    a   week,    first   semester.     Prerequisite,    En- 
glish1-4-  Professor  Sledd. 

Course  10. — Literature  from  1600-1660,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  Milton. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     Prerequisite,  En- 
glish  14-  Professor  Sledd. 

Course  11. — Anglo-Saxon,  with  special  study  of  the  phonol- 
ogy of  the  language  in  its  historical  relations  to  German 
and  English. 

Three   hours   a   week,    first   semester.     Prerequisite,   En- 
SliBb.  1-4.  Professor  Sledd. 

Course  12. — Middle  English. — Chaucer,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  language. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     Prerequisite,  En- 
glish 1-4. 

Course  14. — The    English    Critical    Essay. — An    extensive 
reading  course  in  the  critical  essay,  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  form,  the  periodical  essay,  and  present  ten- 
dencies in  criticism- 
Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     Prerequisite,  En- 
glish  1_4-  Professor  McCutcheon. 

Course  15 — Advanced  Composition. — Expository  writing 
and  criticism  of  original  work. 

Three    hours    a    week,    first    semester.      Prerequisite,    En- 
glish 1-4.  Professor  Jones. 
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Course  16. — Argumentation. — A  course  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  debating,  including  brief -making,  logical  forms, 
fallacies,  and  refutation.  Weekly  exercises  in  debating. 
As  far  as  time  permits,  instruction  is  given  in  the  tech- 
nical points  of  delivery. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.     Prerequisite,  En- 
glish 1-2,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Professor  Jones. 

Course  18. — The  Short  Story. — Critical  analysis  of  the  best 
modern  writers,  and  original  work. 

Two   hours   a   week,   second    semester.     Prerequisite,    En- 
glish 1-2. 

Course  19. — Prose  Fiction. — A  sarvey  course  in  the  history 
of  the  novel  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present. 
French,  German,  and  Russian  novels  will  be  read  in 
translation,  as  well  as  English  and  American. 

Two    hours    a    week,    first    semester.     Prerequisite,    En- 

8lish  1A-  Professor  McCutcheon. 

Course  20. — Modern  Drama. — Rapid  reading  of  plays  by 
recent  and  contemporary  dramatists. 

Two   hours   a  week,   second   semester.    Prerequisite,   En- 

glish  1A-  Professor  McCutcheon. 

Course  21. — News  Writing. — A  first  course  in  the  writing 
of  news  stories. 

Three   hours   a   week,    first   semester.      Prerequisite,    con- 
sent of  instructor.  jj^n  Belh. 

Course  22. — Special  Feature  Article. — Study  of  the  special 

feature  article   as   published  in   Sunday   newspapers   and 

current  magazines.    Practice  in  this  branch  of  composition. 

Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester.    Prerequisite,  consent 

of  instructor.  M^  Bdh 
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Course  24. — The  Teaching  of  English. — A  course  designed 
especially  for  prospective  teachers  of  high  school  English. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Two  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 


Greek  Language  and  Literature 

Professor  Roy  all. 
Professor  Paschal. 

Course  1-2. — Elementary  Greek. — Greek  Grammar  and  one 
book  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  May  be  counted  towards 
credit  for  a  degree  only  when  taken  in  college  by  students 
who  have  offered  four  units  of  Language  on  entrance 
requirements. 

Both  semesters.    Five  hours  weekly,  8:10. 

Course  3. — Xenophon. — Books  2,   3,  and  4  of  the  Anaba- 
sis,   exercises    based    upon    the    text    recently    read,    and 
arranged  with  a  view  to  thorough  drill  in  Syntax. 
First  semester.    Five  hours  weekly,  11:10. 

Course  4. — Homer. — Iliad,  Elementary  course. 
Second  semester.    Five  days,  11:10. 

Courses  5-6. — The  Greek  New  Testament. 

Both  semesters.    Tues.,  Wed.,  and  Thurs.,  10:10. 

Course  7. — Plato. — Apology  and  Crito;  Xenophon:  Memor- 
abilia. 

First  semester.    Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Fri.,  10:10. 

Course  8. — Homer:  Odyssey.     Euripides:    Alcestis. 
Second  semester.    Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Fri.,  10:10. 
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Course  9. — Greek  Drama. — An  introductory  course  with 
reading  of  selected  plays  of  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripi- 
des and  Aristophanes. 

Three  hours  weekly,  first  semester. 

Couese  10 — Plato:    Republic. 

Three  hours  weekly,  second  semester. 

Courses  11-12. — Greek  Poetry  in  English. — In  the  first 
semester  the  epic  and  lyric  poets  will  be  studied;  in  the 
second,  the  Greek  drama. 

Three  hours  a  week,  both  semesters. 


Latin  Language  and  Literature 

Professor  H.  McN.  Poteat. 
Professor  Paschal. 

Couese  A-B. — Five  hours  weekly,  both  semesters. 

Vergil. — iEneid  (Knapp).  Grammar  and  Composition.  May 
be  counted  toward  credits  for  a  degree  only  when  taken  In 
College  by  students  who  have  offered  four  units  of  foreign 
languages  on  entrance  requirements. 

Course  1-2. — Five  hours  weekly.  Prescribed  for  the  B.A. 
degree.  Admission  to  this  class  is  by  examination  or  cer- 
tificate, but  no  student  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
class,  if  it  becomes  evident  that  he  is  not  prepared  for  the 
work. 

Composition  and  Grammar. — Mierow's  Latin  Syntax;  Gil- 
dersleeve-Lodge,  Latin  Composition,  Part  I;  Allen  and  Green- 
ough's  Grammar;  original  exercises. 

Livy. — Selections    (Burton).     First  semester. 

Cicero. — Letters  (Poteat) ;  lectures  on  Cicero  and  his 
times.    First  half  of  the  second  semester. 

Horace. — Odes  and  Epodes  (Moore).  Second  half  of  the 
second  semester. 
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Course  3-4. — Three  hours  weekly. 

Pliny. — Letters    (Westcott).  First  semester. 

Hobace. — Satires  and  Epistles  (Morris).  First  half  of  the 
second  semester. 

Mabtial. — Epigrams  (Post).  Second  half  of  the  second 
semester. 

Lectures  and  papers  on  Roman  Life  and  Literature. 

Course  5-6. — Two  hours  weekly. 

Lectures  on  Roman  Literature,  with  collateral  reading. 
Roman  Literature  of  the  Republic.    First  semester. 
Roman  Literature  of  the  Empire.    Second  semester. 

Course  7-8. — Two  hours  weekly. 

Roman  Comedy  and  Satire. 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence;  Roman  Wit  and 
Humor.    First  semester. 

Readings  from  Juvenal  and  Petronius;  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  Satire.     Second  semester. 

Course  9-10. — Two  hours  weekly. 

The  teaching  of  Latin  in  the  high  school. 


Mathematics 


Professor  Jones. 
Associate  Professor  Carroll. 
Assistant  Professor  Dillman. 

Course  la-2a. — Three  hours  weekly.  Prescribed  for  B.A. 
degree.  To  take  this  course  the  student  must  show  that 
he  has  completed  at  least  one  year's  work  of  Elementary 
Algebra  and  one  year's  work  of  Higher  or  College  Algebra ; 
and  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  Laws  of  Exponents, 
Radical  Expressions,  Quadratic  Equations,  Progressions, 
and  the  Binomial  Theorem.  He  must  also  show  that 
he  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  Five  Books  of  Plane 
Geometry. 

6 
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First  Semester. — College  Algebra — Rapid  review  of  Ele- 
mentary Algebra,  thorough  treatment  of  Quadratic  Equations, 
Logarithms,  Ratio  and  Proportion,  Variation,  Progressions, 
Inequalities,  Binomial  Theorem,  Undetermined  Coefficients, 
Partial  Fractions,  etc. 

Second  iSemester. — Trigonometry. 

Course  lb-2b. — Three  hours  weekly.  Prescribed  for  B.A. 
degree  in  Commerce.  Requirements  for  entrance  the  same 
as  for  Math  la. 

First   Semester. — Commercial  Algebra  dealing  with  such 

topics   as  Compound  and   Simple  Interest  Laws,  Annuities, 

Amortization,  Depreciation,  Bond  Valuation,  and  Insurance. 

Second    Semester. — Plane    and    Spherical    Trigonometry. 

Review  of  College  Algebra. 

Course  lc — Solid  Geometry.     Two  hours  a  week.     Elective. 
First  Semester. — Solid  Geometry  with  a  review  and  origi- 
nal exercises  in  Plane  Geometry. 

Second  Semester. — Same  course  repeated. 

Couese  3-4. — Three  hours  weekly.  A  satisfactory  examina- 
tion on  the  work  of  Course  1-2  must  be  passed  before  a 
student  will  be  allowed  to  take  this  course. 

First  Semester. — Analytical  Geometry — Loci,  the  Line,  the 
Circle,  Systems  of  Coordinates,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyper- 
bola, Higher  Plane  Curves,  Figures  in  Space. 

Second  Semester. — Elements  of  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus. 

Course  5-6. — Three  hours  weekly.  For  entrance  to  this 
course  satisfactory  examinations  on  Courses  1  and  2  are 
required. 

First  Semester. — Differential  Calculus. 
Second  Semester. — Integral  Calculus,  Introduction  to  Dif- 
ferential Equations. 

Course  7-8. — Two  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  This 
course  presupposes  Course  1-2,  but  may  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  Courses  3-4  and  5-6.  Special  attention  is 
given  to   review   of  fundamental   principles   of   Algebra, 
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Complex  Numbers,  Theory  of  Equations,  Determinants, 
and  Infinite  Series. 

Fiest  Semesteb. — Advanced  Algebra. 

Second    Semesteb. — Advanced   Algebra — continued. 

Courses  9-10. — The    Teaching    of    Mathematics    in    High 
Schools. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1-2.  The  teaching  of  Arith- 
metic and  Algebra,  including  subject-matter  and  method,  will 
comprise  the  work  of  the  first  semester.  The  teaching  of 
Geometry  will  form  the  basis  of  the  work  for  the  second 
semester.  The  latest  report  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Secondary  Mathematics,  current  problems,  organization  of 
curriculum,  selected  topics,  and  textbooks  are  studied. 
Practice  teaching  will  be  arranged  for  students. 


Pre-engineering  Courses 
Assistant  Professor  Dillman. 

Course  1. — Engineering    Drawing. — First    semester,    three 

periods  of  two  hours  each  per  week. 

Course  includes  use  of  drawing  instruments,  exercises  in 
penciling  and  inking,  lettering,  orthographic  projection,  the 
development  and  intersection  of  surfaces,  pictorial  representa- 
tion. Attention  will  be  given  to  working  drawings,  map 
and  topographical  drawing,  and  the  elements  of  architectural 
and  structural  drawing.     Credit:  three  semester  hours. 

Text-book. — French's  Engineering  Drawing.    [Note:  Draw- 
ing instruments  and  material  supplied  by  student.] 

Course  2. — Descriptive  Geometry. — Second  semester,  three 
recitations  of  two  hours  each  per  week.  The  elementary 
principles  and  propositions  of  the  Science  of  Descriptive 
Geometry,  covering  orthographic  projection,  spherical 
projection,  shades  and  shadows,  linear  perspective,  and 
isometric  drawing.     Credit :  three  semester  hours. 

Text-book. — Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry,  by  Church 
and  Bartlett. 
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Course  3. — Surveying. — First  semester,  three  recitations  per 
week  and  two  two-hour  periods  of  field  work  per  week. 
This  course  may  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Math  la. 
The  use  of  engineering  equipment  in  instructive  and 
practical  surveying  problems  is  emphasized.  Separate 
field  note  books  for  all  students.  Surveying  and  engineer- 
ing practices,  Government  system  of  division  and  sub-di- 
vision of  land.  Deed  description,  lot  and  farm  boundaries. 
Credit :  five  semester  hours. 

Course  4. — Second  semester.  A  continuation  of  Course  3. 
Consists  of  topographical  surveying,  making  of  contoured 
maps,  observations  for  determination  of  meridian  and  lati- 
tude, reducing  field  notes,  plotting,  blue  printing,  use  of 
slide  rule,  etc.     Credit :  five  semester  hours. 

Text-book. — Elementary  Surveying,  Breed  and  Hosmer.    A 
nine  volume  cyclopedia  of  Civil  Engineering  for  reference. 

Course  5. — Highway  Engineering. — First  semester.  Three 
recitations  per  week,  and  a  minimum  of  four  hours  per 
month  in  field  work.  A  complete  course  on  modern  meth- 
ods of  construction  of  roads  and  pavements  and  their 
upkeep.  In  this  course  much  attention  is  given  to  rural 
highways. 

Text-book. — Highway     Engineer's     Handbook,     Harger    & 
Bonney. 

Course  6. — Second  semester.  A  continuation  of  Highway 
Engineering.     Credit :  three  semester  hours. 


Modern  Languages 

Professor  Qorrell. 
Associate  Professor  Crowley. 
Assistant  Professor  P.  H.  Wilson. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  Department  are  the  German, 
French,    Spanish    and   Italian   Languages    and   Literatures. 
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Courses  A,  B,  1,  and  2,  in  German,  French,  and  Spanish  may 
be  counted  on  elective  credits  for  degrees  only  when  taken  in 
College  by  students  who  have  offered  four  units  of  foreign 
languages  on  entrance  requirements,  and  only  after  the  com- 
pletion of  an  advanced  course  in  the  same  language. 

Foreign  language  clubs  formed  from  Modern  Language 
classes  are  of  assistance  in  acquiring  the  spoken  language. 

German 
Professor  Gorrell. 
German  A. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Grammar     and     Reading. — German     Grammar.      Grimm's 
Kinder-  und  Hausmarchen. 

German-  B. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Grammar,   Composition,  and  Reading. — German  Grammar 
completed.    German  Composition.    Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 

German  1. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Composition. — Pope's   German   Composition  begun. 
Reading. — Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm.     Goethe's  Her- 
mann und  Dorothea. 

German  2. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Composition. — Pope's  German  Composition,  continued.     Se- 
lections from  Nineteenth  Century  Fiction  and  Drama. 

German  3. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
Composition. — Advanced  German  Composition. 
Literature. — Lectures  on  German  Literature,  accompanied 
by  extensive  readings  from  classical  authors. 

German  4. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Composition. — Advanced  German  Composition. 
Literature. — Continuation  of  Lectures  on  German  Litera- 
ture, accompanied  by  readings  from  modern  authors. 

German  5. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Scientific  German. — Gore's  German  Science  Reader.  Green- 
field's Introduction  to  Chemical  German  begun. 
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German  6. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Advanced  Scientific  German. — Greenfield's  Introduction  to 
Chemical  German  completed.  Greenfield's  Technical  and 
Scientific  German. 

French 

Assistant  Professor  Wilson. 

French  A. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Grammar. — Fraser  and  Squair's  New  Complete  French 
Grammar,  Part  One. 

French  B. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Grammar. — Fraser  &  Squair's  New  Complete  French  Gram- 
mar, Part  One,  completed. 

Reading. — Halevy's  L'Abbe  Constantin  (Manley). 

French  1. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Grammar. — Fraser  and  Squair's  New  Complete  French 
Grammar,  Part  Two. 

Reading. — Corneille's  Le  Cid.  Mme.  de  La  Fayette's  La 
Princesse  de  Cleves  (Sledd  and  Gorrell). 

French  2. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Composition. — French  Exercises  and  Composition. 
Literature. — Lectures  on  French  Literature.    Hugo's  Les 
Miserables. 

French  3. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Grammar  and  Composition. — Carnahan's  French  Review 
Grammar. 

Literature. — Lectures  on  French  Literature.  Readings 
from  the  dramatic  works  of  Moliere  and  Racine. 

French  4. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Composition. — Advanced  French  Composition. 

Literature  and  Scientific  French. — Readings  from  Sev- 
enteenth Century  Literature.  Bowen's  Scientific  French 
Reader. 
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French  5. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Composition. — Advanced  Composition  and  Letter  Writing. 
Literature. — Delpit's  L'Age  d'Or  de  la  Litterature  Fran- 
chise. Balzac's  Le  Cure1  de  Tours. 

Fkench  6. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Composition  and  Conversational  French. 
Literature. — Extensive  Readings  from  Eighteenth  Century 
Drama  and  Fiction. 

Spanish 

Associate  Professor  Crowley. 

Spanish  A. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Grammar. — Hill's  and  Ford's    First  Spanish  Course.    Har- 
rison's Beginner's  Spanish  Reader. 

Spanish  B. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Grammar  and  Reader  completed.    Valdes'  La  Hermana  San 
Sulpicio. 

Spanish  1. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Composition. — Broomhall's   Spanish  Composition.     Galdos' 
Marianela,  Echegaray's  El  Gran  Galeoto. 

Spanish  2. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Composition. — Crawford's  Temas  Espanoles. 
Literature. — Modern  Plays  and  Novels.     Lectures. 

Spanish  3. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 

Composition. — Espinosa's    Advanced    Spanish    Composition 
and  Conversation. 

Literature. — The  Social  Drama  in  Spain.  Written  Reports. 

Spanish  4. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
Composition. — Espinosa  completed. 
Literature. — The  Realistic  Novel  in  Spain. 
Written  Reports  on  Parallel  Reading.     Lectures. 
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Spanish  5. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
Romanticism  in  Spain  in  the  XIX  Century. 
Written  Reports  on  Parallel  Reading.     Lectures. 

Spanish  6. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 
The  Picaresque  Novel;   Origin  and  Development. 
"Written  Reports  on  Parallel  Reading.     Lectures. 

Spanish  7. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
The  Classic  Drama  in  Spain. 
Parallel  Reading  with  Written  Reports.     Lectures. 

Spanish  8. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Cervantes. — Don  Quijote,   Novelas  Ejemplares,  etc. 
Special  Topics  for  Reports.     Lectures,  etc. 

Italian 

Associate  Professor  Crowley. 

Italian  1. — Three  hours  a  week,  first  semester. 
Grammar. — Phelps's  Italian  Grammar. 
Reading. — Goldoni's  II  Vero  Amico. 

Italian  2. — Three  hours  a  week,  second  semester. 

Grammar   Completed.     Representative    works   of   Manzoni, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio. 


Physical  Education 

Director  Garrity. 
Director  Utley. 

I.  Gymnasium 

Director  Utley. 
All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are 
required  to  take  three  years  of  class  work  in  the  Gymnasium. 
All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  are  re- 
quired to  take  two  years  of  class  work  in  the  Gymnasium. 
Exceptions  are  made  from  the  above  requirements:  (1)  In 
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case  of  students  who  present  certificates  of  work  done  in  other 
institutions  of  like  standing  with  Wake  Forest  College.  (2) 
In  case  of  students  whose  total  time  of  residence  in  Wake 
Forest  College  is  less  than  the  requirements  stated  above. 

Until  the  Senior  year  of  his  college  course  every  student 
not  excused  by  the  Faculty  on  the  advice  of  the  Medical 
Examiner  must  register  for  work  in  Physical  Education. 
In  case  of  twelve  unexcused  absences,  the  student  will  auto- 
matically cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  student  body. 

Absences  from  class  will  be  excused  only  when  permission 
is  allowed  in  advance  by  Dean  or  Director,  or  when  excuse 
is  granted  by  the  College  Physician. 

1. — Excuses  for  absences  must  be  presented  to  the  Director 
during  the  month  in  which  the  absence  occurs  otherwise  the 
absence  will  be  considered  as  unexcused  and  three  points 
deducted  from  the  student's  grade. 

For  every  unexcused  absence  from  class,  three  points  will 
be  deducted  from  the  student's  grade,  and  such  an  absence 
can  not  be  made  up. 

2. — Excused  absences,  with  the  exception  of  those  caused 
by  sickness  of  a  week  or  more  duration,  must  be  made  up 
before  the  end  of  the  term  or  else  they  will  be  considered  as 
unexcused  and  three  points  deducted  from  the  student's 
grade. 

A  student  whose  grade  for  any  term  is  below  60  will  not 
be  given  credit  for  any  part  of  the  term's  work. 

A  student  who  receives  a  grade  between  60  and  70  will  be 
given  credit  for  only  one-half  of  the  term's  work. 

Within  two  weeks  after  the  opening  of  every  session  every 
student  is  required  to  present  himself  to  the  College  Physi- 
cians for  medical  examination,  and  report  of  defects  revealed 
by  this  examination  will  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 
Within  three  weeks  after  his  first  matriculation  every  stu- 
dent is  required  to  present  himself  to  the  Director  of  the 
Gymnasium  for  physical  examination. 
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An  extra  fee  of  $1  will  be  charged  for  medical  and  physical 
examinations  after  expiration  of  the  above  periods. 

Students  who  have  not  reported  for  physical  and  medical 
examinations  will  not  be  allowed  to  register  for  class  work 
in  the  Gymnasium. 

3. — Classes  every  day  5th,  6th,  and  7th  periods,  and  at  the 
4th  period  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  Special 
class  for  advanced  work,  4:30  to  5:30  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday.  Classes  in  boxing  and  wrestling  4:30  to  5:30  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Saturday  from  9:10  to  12  the  gym- 
nasium will  be  open  for  men  who  desire  to  play  basketball. 
Students  are  graded  as  in  other  departments  of  the  College, 
and  these  grades  are  reckoned  in  making  up  the  general 
average. 

II.  Athletics 

Director  Garrity. 

Mass  athletics  has  been  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  Col- 
lege. It  is  the  desire  of  the  College  that  all  students 
in  the  institution  may  have  the  benefit  of  outdoor  sports, 
and  of  coaching  in  the  major  sports  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves especially  interested.  Special  attention  is  required, 
however,  for  the  varsity  teams  during  their  seasons. 
Rules  of  eligibility  will  be  found  on  page  forty-nine. 

Coaching  Course  for  Teachers. — This  course  deals  with 
both  theory  and  practice  of  the  major  sports,  football,  basket- 
ball, track,  and  baseball.  The  work  of  this  course  is  out- 
lined primarily  for  teachers  and  is  required  for  all  students 
who  are  applying  for  State  Teachers  Certificates.  It  is  to 
be  taken  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  3  years  required  in  gymnasium. 
Practice  will  also  be  required  in  directing  gymnasium 
classes  and  calisthenic  exercises.  Four  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  year. 


Physics 

Professor  Lake. 
Associate  Professor  Speas. 

Course  1. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  two  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  4 
semester  hours. 

This  is  a  general  course  in  College  Physics.  It  presumes 
no  previous  knowledge  of  Physics. 

In  this  course  stress  is  laid  on  the  practical  applications 
of  Physics.  Lectures  are  freely  illustrated  by  means  of 
demonstrations,  experiments,  and  lantern  slides. 

Textbook. — Stewart's  Physics  for  Colleges. 

Course  2. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations, 

and  two  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.     Credit,  4 

semester  hours. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  1.  It  covers  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism,  Sound  and  Light. 

Course  3. — Three  hours  a  Aveek  for  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  four  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  5 
semester  hours. 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  high  school  Phys- 
ics, although  this  is  not  a  prerequisite.  A  working  knowl- 
edge of  Trigonometry  is  required.  It  is  a  course  in  General 
Physics  more  advanced  than  Courses  1  and  2.  It  satisfies 
the  requirements  for  medical  students,  and  is  intended  for 
those  students  who  wish  to  prosecute  their  studies  further. 
It  covers  Mechanics,  "Wave  Motion  and  Sound. 

Text-books. — Kimball's  College  Physics,  Revised  Edition. 
Ames  and  Bliss'  Manual. 

Course  4. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  four  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  5 
semester  hours. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  3.  It  covers  Heat, 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and  Light. 
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Course  5. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  four  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  5 
semester  hours. 

This  is  a  course  in  Mechanics.  Prerequisites  for  the  course 
are  Physics  3  and  4,  and  Calculus. 

Course  6. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  four  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  5 
semester  hours. 

This  is  a  somewhat  advanced  course  in  Light,  Heat  and 
Thermodynamics,  or  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Course  5, 
prerequisite. 

Course  7. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  four  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  5 
semester  hours. 

This  is  a  course  in  Applied  Electricity.  Lectures  include 
the  fundamental  underlying  principles  of  the  electric  cir- 
cuit. In  the  laboratory  course  experiments  are  given  in 
electrical  measurements,  such  as  galvanometer  work,  meas- 
urements of  resistance,  inductance,  and  capacity.  Prerequi- 
site, College  Physics. 

Course  8. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  four  hours  a  week  for  laboratory  work.  Credit,  5 
semester  hours. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  7.  It  treats  of 
direct  and  alternating  current  machinery  and  of  the  trans- 
mission and  distribution  of  electric  power.  In  the  laboratory 
course  practical  tests  are  made  on  dynamos,  motors,  and 
transformers. 

Course  9. — Astronomy. — Two  hour  a  week  for  lectures  and 
recitations,  and  two  hours  a  week  for  outdoor  and  observa- 
tory work.    Credit,  3  semester  hours. 

The  aim  of  this  course  in  General  Astronomy  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  solar  system, 
with  stellar  facts  and  cosmic  theories,  and  to  give  him  a 
broad  conception  of  the  material  universe.  Lectures  are 
illustrated  by  the  use  of  lantern  slides,  and  by  the  Cosmoid, 
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a  circle  of  adjustable  circles  devised  by  the  late  Professor 
Lanneau. 

The  Observatory  is  well  equipped.  Its  5-inch  telescope  is 
unusually  complete  in  adjusting  gear,  is  equatorially 
mounted,  and  is  moved  by  clock-work  to  synchronize  with 
the  stars.  The  more  important  attachments  are:  a  Helio- 
scope, a  Filar-Position  Micrometer,  and  a  Grating  Spec- 
troscope. 

Course  10. — Continuation  of  Course  9.     Credit,  3  semester 
hours. 


Psychology  and  Philosophy 

Professor  Beid. 

Course    1. — Introductory    Psychology. — First    semester,    3 

hours.    Three  sections. 

A  systematic  study  of  scientific  psychology.  Required  of 
all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor 
of  Science.  Sophomore  standing  required  for  admission. 
Prerequisite  to  further  work  in  psychology,  to  philosophy, 
and  to  education. 

Course    3. — Experimental    Psychology. — First    semester,    3 
hours. 

A  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  designed  to  introduce  the 
student  to  scientific  psychological  experiments. 

Course  4. — General  Psychology. — Second  semester,  3  hours. 
A  study  of  animal  psychology,  of  abnormal  psychology,  and 
of  child  psychology. 

Course  5. — General  Psychology. — First  semester,  3  hours. 

A  study  of  social  psychology,  and  of  applied  psychology. 
This  course  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  ministers, 
teachers,  and  those  taking  their  degree  in  the  social  science 
group. 

Course  6. — Introductory   Philosophy. — Second   semester,    3 
hours. 

A  course  designed  to  introduce  to  the  student  the  major 
systems  of  Philosophy,  from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  present 
time. 
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Course  7. — Ancient  Philosophy. — First  semester,  3  hours. 
A  careful  examination  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  thought, 
philosophical  and  religious. 

Course  8. — Modern  Philosophy. — Second  Semester,  3  hours. 
Development  of  modern  philosophy  from  the  standpoints  of 
scientific,  political  and  religious  tendencies. 

Course  10. — Logic. — Second  semester,  3  hours. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  principles  of  inductive  and  de- 
ductive reasoning,  with  exercises  and  analysis  of  argument 


Social  Science 

Professor  Pearson. 
Assistant  Professor  Whelan 
Assistant  Professor  Clonts 

History 
Courses  1-2. — Modern     and     Contemporaneous. — Monday, 
"Wednesday  and  Friday. 

A  study  of  Europe  from  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Industrial  Revolution  to  the  present  day,  with  attention  to 
Asia,  Africa  and  the  Americas  as  they  affect  European  situ- 
ations. The  aim  is  to  introduce  the  student  of  the  world 
of  today  in  its  economic  and  social  as  well  as  its  political 
aspects.  Geography  is  emphasized  through  map-making. 
A  liberal  amount  of  parallel  reading  in  books  and  current 
periodicals  is  required.  Prescribed  in  the  Freshman  year 
for  the  B.S.  in  Commerce  and  in  the  Freshman  or  the  Soph- 
omore year  for  all  other  degrees. 

Courses  3-4. — The    United  States   to   1876. — Tuesday   and 
Thursday  and  one  other  hour  to  he  arranged. 

A  general  course  designed  to  supplement  History  1-2  and 
also  to  prepare  the  student  for  more  advanced  work.  The 
required  textbook  is  reinforced  by  daily  lectures  and  weekly 
oral  reports  on  collateral  readings  made  individually. 
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Courses  5-6. — England  through  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  (A  third  optional  hour  devoted 
to  constitutional  history  may  be  added.) 

A  political  and  social  survey,  with  some  attention  to 
important  continental  movements.  Students  taking  major 
work  in  English  should  select  this  course. 

Courses  7-8. — Mediceval  and  Early  Modern  Europe. — Tues- 
day and  Thursday. 

A  study  of  periods  and  topics  selected  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  class.  Recommended  to  students  majoring  in 
the  Civics,  Education  and  Ministry  groups. 

Courses  9-10. — The  United  States  since  1860. — Monday, 
"Wednesday,  Friday. 

Intended  primarily  for  those  who  are  majoring  in  History 
and  who  have  passed  History  1-2  and  History  3-4.  Lectures 
and  term  papers. 

Government 

Course  1. — The  National  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Monday,  "Wednesday  and  Friday. 

A  textbook  course  primarily  but  including  also  discussion 
of  current  topics  and  tendencies,,  and  practice  in  the  use  of 
Government  publications.    Prerequisite,  History  1-2. 

Course  2. — State  and  Local. — Monday,  "Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day. 

A  continuation  of  Government  1  and  similarly  conducted. 
The  illustrations  are  drawn  chiefly  from  North  Carolina. 

Course  3. — Social  Legislation. — Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  social  legislation  and  an 
analysis  of  typical  laws  with  reference  to  these^  principles 
and  the  practical  situations  with  which  •me  laws  are 
designed  to  cope.     Philosophy  5  should  precede  this  course. 

Course  4. — The  Governments  of  Europe. — Tuesday  and 
Thursday. 

The  salient  features  of  selected  countries. 
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Economics 

Coueses  1-2. — Principles  of  Economics. — Monday,  "Wednes- 
day and  Friday. 

An  introduction  to  the  science  of  economics,  and  to  the 
practical  application  of  economics  in  public  and  private  life. 
Required  for  the  B.A.  in  Civics,  and  the  B.S.  in  Commerce 
in  the  Sophomore  year,  and  for  the  LL.B.  in  the  Junior  year. 
Prerequisite,   History   1-2. 

Course  11. — Money  and  Banking. — Three  hours,   Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  and  one  hour  by  arrangement. 

The  principles  of  banking  with  practical  applications,  and 
the  leading  banking  systems  of  the  leading  nations;  with 
special  reference  to  banking  and  currency  problems  in  the 
United  States;  foreign  exchange.  Prerequisite,  Economics 
1-2. 

Course  13. — Marketing. — Tuesday  and  Thursday,   and  one 
hour  by  arrangement. 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  markets  and  of  modern  methods 
of  distributing  products;  the  function  of  the  middleman; 
the  benefit  and'  costs  of  the  present  system;  problem  of 
economic  saving  through  improved  methods.  Prerequisite, 
Economics  1-2. 

Course  14. — Foreign  Trade. — Tuesday  and  Thursday,  and 
one  hour  by  arrangement. 

The  trade  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
countries;  the  forces  governing  the  import  and  export  mar- 
kets; and  the  means  by  which  the  international  exchange 
of  goods  is  effected.     Prerequisite,  Economics,  1-2. 

Course    21. — Economic    Geography. — Monday,    "Wednesday 
and  Friday. 

A  study  of  the  economic  development  of  the  principal  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  districts  of  the  world:  North  and 
South  America,  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  topographical  and  climatic  conditions. 

(Not   given  in    1925-26.] 
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Couese    22. — Foreign    Trade. — Monday,    Wednesday    and 
Friday. 

The  trade  relations  between  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world;  the  forces  governing  import  and  export  markets; 
the  means  by  which  the  international  exchange  of  goods  is 
effected.     Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2. 

[Not  given  in   1925-26.] 

Coubses  23-24. — Accounting. — Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Sat- 
urday. 

Principles  and  conventions  of  accounting  methods;  con- 
struction and  interpretation  of  balance  sheets  and  income 
statements;  accounting  for  amortization,  depreciation  and 
special  reserves.     Prerequisite,  Economics  1-2. 

[Not  given  in   1925-26.] 

Couese  25. — Business  Economics. — Tuesday  and  Thursday 
(1:30),  and  Tuesday  (2:30). 

The  application  of  economic  principles  to  modern  business 
problems,  including  transportation,  insurance,  credits  and 
collections,  and  business  forecasts.  Prerequisite,  Econo- 
mics  1-2. 

Couese    26. — Business    Finance. — Tuesday    and    Thursday 
(1:30),  and  Tuesday  (2:30). 

A  study  of  the  financial  organization  of  corporations, 
methods  of  current  financing  by  corporations  and  by  indi- 
vidually-owned concerns;  administration  of  income.  Pre- 
requisite, Economics  1-2. 

[Advanced  courses  other  than  the  above  may  be  given  in 
1925-26.] 


SCHOOL  OF  LAW 


School  of  Law 

William  L.  Poteat,  M.A.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Needham  Y.  Gullet,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law,  and  Dean  of 

the  Department. 
Edqae  W.  Timbeelake,  Jr.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 
R.  B.  White,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Law. 
C.  C.  Pearson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science. 
C.  B.  Cheney,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Science. 

Admission 
PRELIMINARY  academic   course  in   college 

For  admission  to  the  School  of  Law,  candidates  for  the 
LL.B.  degree  must,  in  addition  to  the  entrance  requirements 
prescribed  for  the  degree,  have  completed  two  years  of  aca- 
demic work  in  college,  which  must  include  in  the  first  year 
English  1  and  2,  History  1  and  2,  and  in  the  second  year 
Economics  1  and  2,  and  Government  1  and  2. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. — Applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  advanced  standing  as  members  of  the  second-year 
class  must  meet  the  educational  requirements  specified  for 
admission  to  the  first-year  class,  and  must  pass  satisfactory 
examinations  on  all  the  law  work  of  the  first  year.  Those 
having  license  to  practice  law  or  coming  from  other  law 
schools  of  approved  standing  will  be  admitted  without 
examination. 

Admission  as  Special  Students. — Applicants  of  mature  age 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  be  admitted  to  the 
School  of  Law  as  special  students,  and  may  elect  such  work 
as  they  desire,  subject  to  the  permission  of  the  professors 
whose  subjects  are  selected,  but  they  shall  not  be  candidates 
for  a  degree. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

The  courses  of  instruction  extend  through  three  years  of 
nine  months  each.  The  object  of  the  School  of  Law  is  to  afford 
a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
common  law  of  England  as  modified  by  the  statutes  of  the 
State.  The  method  of  instruction  involves  the  diligent  study 
of  text-books,  selected  cases,  lectures,  discussions,  and  quizzes. 
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FIRST   YEAR 

Course  1. — Five  hours  a  week. 

First  Semester. — Blackstone's  Commentaries,  selected  cases. 

Course  2. — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second  Semester. — Clark  &  Marshall's  Criminal  Law,  Stat- 
utory Crimes;  Norton  on  Negotiable  Instruments.  Tiffany 
on  Sales,  selected  cases. 

Professor  Qulley. 

Course  3. — Five  hours  a  week. 

First  Semester. — Clark  on  Contracts,  Mechem's  Outlines  of 
Agency,  selected  cases. 

Course  4. — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second  Semester. — Bigelow  on  Torts,  Dobie  on  Bailments, 
and  Carriers,  selected  cases. 

Professor  Timberlahe. 

Course  5. — Five  hours  a  week. 

First  Semester. — Long's  Domestic  Relations,  Croswell  on 
Administrators,  selected  cases. 

Course  6. — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second  Semester. — Gardner  on  Wills,  Cooley's  Constitu- 
tional Law,  Connor  and  Cheshire's  Constitution  of  North 
Carolina. 

Professor  White. 

SECOND    YEAR 

Course  7. — Five  hours  a  week. 

First  Semester Common  Law  and  Equity  Pleading.    The 

Code  of  Civil  Procedure  and  Practice,  selected  cases. 

Course  8. — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second  Semester. — Hughes  on  Evidence,  selected  cases. 
Brief-making. 

Professor  Gulley. 

Course  9. — Five  hours  a  week. 

First  Semester. — Minor  and  Wurts  on  Real  Property,  Con- 
veyancing, selected  cases. 
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Coukse  10. — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second  Semester. — Clark  on  Corporations,  Cooley  on  Munic- 
ipal Corporations,  selected  cases. 

Professor  Timberlahe. 

Cottbse  11. — Five  hours  a  week. 

First  Semester. — Bispham's  Equity,  Liens,  selected  cases. 

Coukse  12. — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second  Semester, — Gilmore  on  Partnership,  Vance  on  In- 
surance, selected  cases. 

Professor  White. 

THIRD   TEAS 

Coubse  13. — Five  hours  a  week. 

First  Semester. — Clark's  Criminal  Procedure,  Bryant  on 
Code  Pleading,  Long  on  Federal  Procedure,  selected  cases. 

Course  14. — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second  Semester. — Childs  on  Guaranty  and  Suretyship, 
Hale  on  Damages,  selected  cases. 

Professor  White. 
Course  15. — Five  hours  a  week. 

First  Semester. — Minor  on  Conflict  of  Laws,  Davis's  Ele- 
ments of  International  Law,  selected  cases. 

Course  16. — Five  hours  a  week. 

Second  Semester — Hughes  on  Admiralty,  Howe's  Civil 
Law,  Tiffany  on  Banking,  Sharswood's  Legal  Ethics,  selected 
cases. 

Professor  Timberlahe. 

Examinations 

Thorough  written  examinations  are  held  when  a  subject 
is  completed,  and  at  the  end  of  each  semester  an  examination 
is  given  on  the  whole  work  of  the  semester. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  is  conferred  by 
the  College  on  applicants  who  have  successfully  completed 
the  whole  work  of  the  School  of  Law,  together  with  the 
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academic  college  work  indicated  above.  No  student  is  allowed 
to  graduate  except  after  five  years  of  actual  resident  study, 
except  in  case  of  admission  to  advanced  standing. 

Practice  Courts 

Practice  courts  are  held  on  Thursday  night.  All  students 
are  required  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  work.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  courts  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  all 
the  details  of  actions,  both  civil  and  criminal,  from  the  issu- 
ing of  process  to  final  judgment. 

The  Library 

In  a  room  adjoining  the  lecture  room  is  the  law  library. 
This  is  open  every  afternoon  to  enable  students  to  consult 
the  various  authorities  on  subjects  under  consideration. 

Expenses 

Students  in  the  Law  School  pay  the  same  tuition  and  fees 
as  other  college  students  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  privi- 
leges, and  they  may,  without  extra  charge,  take  work  in 
other  college  classes. 

Summer  School  of  Law 

The  Summer  School  of  Law  begins  on  the  second  day  of 
June,  and  continues  till  the  Supreme  Court  examination, 
August  24th.    For  details  see  page  119. 


SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 


School  of  Medicine 

William  L.  Poteat,  LL.D.,  President. 

Thtjbman  D.  Kitchin,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Pharmacology. 

Tyree  C.  Wyatt,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Physical 
Diagnosis. 

Heebebt  M.  Vann,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

W.  F.  Taylob,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry 
and  Bacteriology. 

C.  E.  Wilson,  B.A.,  MA.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology. 

J.  J.  Tyson,   B.A.,  MA.,  Instructor     in  Histology  and  Embry^ 
ology. 

R.  E.  Eakp,  Assistant  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 

G.  O.  Moss,  Assistant  in  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

J.  G.  Love,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

T.  W.  McBane,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

F.  P.  Poweks,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

V.  J.  Felitti,  Librarian. 

Aim  and  Scope. — The  School  of  Medicine  was  established 
in  May,  1902.  It  combines  three  years  of  academic  training 
with  two  years  of  medical  training  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
serve the  advantages  of  each,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it 
possible  for  students  to  graduate  with  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree and  the  medical  degree  in  seven  years.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  this  work  the  College  confers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Medicine,  which  admits  the  student  to  the  third 
year  in  a  medical  college.  Thus  time  and  expense  are  saved 
bj  this  combination. 

This  School  undertakes  to  teach  only  those  branches  of 
medicine  which  can  be  taught  as  thoroughly  in  the  small 
village  as  in  the  large  city,  namely,  the  laboratory  studies  in 
medicine,  which  form  the  pure  science  foundation  of  the 
professional  course.  These  branches  are :  Anatomy,  Physiol- 
ogy,   Physiological    Chemistry,    Physical   Diagnosis,    Minor 
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Surgery,  Pharmacology,  Toxicology  and  Pharmacy,  Histol- 
ogy, Embryology,  Bacteriology,  and  Pathology. 

Recognition. — Certificates  of  recommendation  for  advanced 
standing  in  medical  colleges  are  given  to  those  students  only 
who  have  completed  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine,  or 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  two-year  medical  course.  Such 
students  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing  without  examina- 
tion in  medical  colleges  proper. 

Requirements  for  Admission. — The  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  College  are  set  out  at  page  25. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine 
are  set  out  on  pages  28  and  29. 

Equipment.  —  The  School  of  Medicine  is  adequately 
equipped  with  suitable  laboratories,  apparatus  and  material. 
The  Alumni  Building,  constructed  especially  for  laboratory 
purposes,  is  65  by  80  feet,  and  three  stories  high.  In  it  are 
the  Anatomical,  Physiological,  Histological,  Embryological, 
Bacteriological,  Pathological,  Biological,  Bio-chemical,  Phar- 
macological, and  Toxicological  laboratories.  Besides  these 
there  are  private  laboratories  for  the  professors. 

A  Medical  Society  has  been  instituted  in  which,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Departments  of  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Pathology,  and  Pharmacology,  students  are  required  to  meet 
for  discussion  of  published  papers,  and  to  prepare  papers  on 
the  subject  assigned  for  the  month.  All  students  have  access 
to  the  leading  scientific  journals  bearing  upon  the  work  of 
the  above-mentioned  departments. 

A  Medical  Library  of  reference  volumes  and  important 
journals,  maintained  by  the  William  Edgar  Marshall  Me- 
morial Fund   and   the  Bryan    Spivey   Bazemore   Memorial 
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Fund,  is  in  the  medical  building  in  charge  of  a  special 
librarian.  Students  are  required  from  time  to  time  to 
abstract  and  discuss  important  topics  treated  in  the  various 
journals. 

Expenses. — 

Tuition   per   semester $50.00 

Matriculation  fees  per  semester 27.50 

Laboratory  fees  per  semester 22.50 

Students  who  complete  their  registration  on  the  first  or 
second  day  of  the  term  will  be  allowed  a  discount  of  $5.00 
on  the  matriculation  fees. 

Department  of  Anatomy 

Professor  Herbert  M.  Vann. 
Assistant  J.  G.  Love. 

First  Year 

Couese  1. — Gross  Anatomy  Osteology. — Twenty-two  hours  per 
week  for  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  session.  All  of  the  bones 
of  the  body  are  carefully  studied  in  detail. 

Gross  Anatomy  Laboratory. — Dissection  of  the  entire  body. 
Twenty-two  hours  per  week  with  recitations  fourteen  weeks  in 
the  first  semester  and  fourteen  weeks  in  second  semester. 

Gross  Anatomy  of  the  General  Nervous  System  and  Sympa- 
thetic System. — Twenty-two  hours  per  week  the  last  four  weeks 
in  the  second  semester.  Gross  sections  of  the  brain  and  cord  are 
distributed  among  the  students  and  drawings  are  made  by  each 

Text-books. — Gray's  Text,  Cunningham's  Dissectors. 

Second  Yeab 

Course  2. — Applied  Anatomy. — In  this  course  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  review  the  anatomy  of  the  entire  body  from  a  practical 
standpoint  and  to  make  special  dissections  of  different  parts  and 
study  cross-sections  of  the  body  through  different  regions.  Two 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Textbook. — Davis,  and  Campbell. 

Coubse  3. — Minor  Surgery. — Instruction  in  bandaging  and 
minor  surgery  two  hours  per  week  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Text-book. — Stewart,  and  Whorton. 
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Elective  Work. — Special  injections  for  dissections  and  facilities 
for  research  work  will  be  provided  for  students  wishing  to  do 
advanced  work  in  anatomy. 

Department  of  Embryology  and  Histology 

Associate  Professor  Wilson. 
Instructor  J.  J.  Tyson. 
Assistant  R.  E.  Earp. 

First  Yeab 
Course  1. — Embryology. — A  comparative  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  vertebrate  animals  and  man,  including  germ 
cells,   fertilization,   cleavage,  formation  of  the  germ  layers, 
foetal  membranes,  development  of  organs  and  systems,  and 
abnormalities  of  development.    Prepared  slides  of  chick  and 
pig  embryos  are  loaned  to  the  student.    Specimens  of  human 
embryos    and    fetuses    are    used    for    demonstration.     Two 
lectures    and    five    hours    laboratory    per    week    the    first 
semester. 
Textbook. — Arey. — Developmental  Anatomy. 
Reference  Texts. 
Lillie. — The  development  of  the  chick. 
Keibel  and  Mall. — Human  Embryology. 
McMurrich. — The  Development  of  the  Human  Body. 

Associate  Professor   Wilson. 
Instructor  J.  J.  Tyson. 
Course  2. — Histology. — The  first  part  of  the  course  is  taken 
up  with  the  study  of  the  elementary  tissues   of  the  body. 
This    is    followed   by   the   microscopic    structure    of   human 
organs.     Prepared  slides  of  human  organs  are  loaned  to  the 
student,  each  member  being  provided  with  a  complete  set. 
The  course  includes  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  last  part  consists  of  detailed  work  on  the 
nerve  fibre  tracts.  Two  hours  per  week  lecture  and  quizz  and 
six  hours  laboratory  per  week  the  second  semester. 
Textbook. — Jordan — A    Textbook   of    Histology. 
Villiger. — Brain  and  Spinal  Cord. 
Reference  Texts. 
Piersol. — Normal  Histology. 
Lewis  and  Stohr. — A  Textbook  of  Histology. 
Ranson. — The  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Associate  Professor   Wilson. 
Instructor  J.  J.  Tyson. 
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Department  of  Pathology 
Professor  T.  C.  Wyatt. 
Assistant  F.  P.  Powers. 
Course  1. — Pathology. — Three  hours  a  week  for  lectures  and 
six  hours  laboratory  work  throughout  the  year  are  required. 
Lectures  will  be  illustrated  as  far  as  possible  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  gross  and  microscopic  specimens  and  the  use  of  the 
stereopticon. 

The  course  comprises  (a)  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  in 
general  and  special  pathology  with  detailed  gross  and  micro- 
scopical study  of  all  material  issued;  (6)  lectures  on  morbid 
anatomy,  physiology  and  metabolism;  (c)  lectures  and  dem- 
onstrations in  parasitology;  (d)  lectures  and  demonstrations 
in  infection  and  immunity;  (e)  demonstrations  and  personal 
instruction  in  the  simpler  methods  of  pathological  technic  so 
far  as  time  and  fresh  material  allows,  including  autopsies 
when  obtainable. 

Close  alliance  with  the  courses  in  Bacteriology  and  Physio- 
logical Chemistry  is  obtained  in  coordination  of  pathological 
studies. 
Textbook. — A  Textbook  of  Pathology,  MacCallum. 
Reference  Books. — A  Textbook  of  Pathology,  Stengel  and  Fox; 
A  Textbook  of  Pathology,  Delafield  and  Prudden;  Manual 
of  Pathology,  McConnell;  Textbook  of  Pathology,  Adami 
and  McCrae;  Practical  Physiological  Chemistry,  Hawk; 
Principles  of  Pathologic  Histology,  Mallory;  Pathological 
Technique,  Mallory  and  Wright;  Chemical  Pathology,  Wells; 
the  standard  journals  of  Pathology  on  file  in  the  Medical 
Library. 

Couese  2. — Physical  Diagnosis. — Two  hours  weekly  through- 
out the  year.  Instruction  is  devoted  to  the  fundamental 
principles  and  methods  of  physical  examination,  together 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  normal  subject.  As  far  as 
material  permits  clinical  cases  illustrative  of  the  conditions 
studied  are  shown.  Each  student  is  required  to  purchase 
a  stethoscope  and  learn  its  use  on  available  subjects. 

Textbook. — Norris  &  Landis  Physical  Diagnosis. 

Reference  Books. — Physical  Diagnosis,  DaCosta;  Diseases 
of  the  Chest,  Norris  &  Landers;  Physical  Diagnosis,  Cabot. 
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Physiology  and  Pharmacology 

Professor  Kitchin. 
Assistant  G.  0.  Moss. 

First  Year. 

Coubse  1. — Physiology. — Two  hours  of  lecture,  or  quiz,  per 
week  throughout  the  first  year.  Lectures  deal  with  blood,  lymph, 
the  circulatory  and  respiratory  systems. 

Textbook. — Howell,  Burton-Opitz. 

Second  Year. 

Course  2. — Advanced  Physiology. — Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work.  The  subjects  taken  up  include  the  nerve,  muscle,  digestion, 
secretion,  excretion,  metabolism,  and  nutrition,  the  central  nerv- 
ous system,  and  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

This  laboratory  course  consists  of  the  performance  of  the  im- 
portant fundamental  experiments  in  physiology.  The  class  works 
in  groups  of  two,  and  each  group  is  supplied  with  necessary  ap- 
paratus. Each  student  is  required  to  preserve  a  record  of  his  ex- 
periments and  observations  in  a  note-book.  This  note-book  is 
examined  and  criticised  weekly  and  constitutes  part  of  the  work 
on  which  his  grade  is  based.  Opportunities  are  offered  for  phsio- 
logical  research  to  those  students  who  are  properly  equipped. 
The  final  examination  is  both  written  and  practical. 

Textbook. — Howell,  Burton-Opitz. 

Laboratory  Guide. — Cannon's  Laboratory  Course  in  Physiology. 

Course  3. — Pharmacology. — A  course  of  lectures  and  recitations 
of  two  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.  Here,  especial  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  physiological  action  of  drugs  and  other 
remedial  agents  upon  the  normal  organism.  Drugs  are  studied  in 
groups,  and  thorough  observation  is  made  of  a  given  group  upon 
any  one  of  the  systems  of  the  body.  For  example,  the  circulatory 
system  is  reviewed  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  physiologist;  then 
a  group  of  drugs,  as  digitalis,  stropbanthus,  caffeine,  adrenalin, 
and  nitrites,  are  studied  in  detail  with  a  view  to  their  pharma- 
cological effect  upon  the  circulation. 

Laboratory  work  begins  in  the  second  semester  of  the  second 
year.     Six  hours  per  week.     Experimental  tests  upon  animals  by 
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each  student  show  the  effect  of  the  drug  which  has  been  pre- 
viously discussed  in  the  lecture  room.  Students  work  in  pairs,  as 
a  rule,  and  each  desk  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  equipment. 

Textbook. — Sollmann  and  Hare. 

Laboratory  Manual. — Sollmann  and  Jackson's  Experimental 
Pharmacology. 

Course  4. — Pharmacy. — An  elementary  course  in  pharmacy  is 
given  one  hour  per  week  through  the  second  semester  of  the  second 
measures,  incompatibles,  criticism  of  prescriptions  and  prescrip- 
tion writing,  and  the  use  of  official  preparations  are  dealt  with. 
Bach  member  of  the  class  is  required  to  make  the  important  prep- 
arations  in   common  use. 

Textbook. — Thornton. 

Bacteriology   and  Physiological   Chemistry 

Professor  Walter  F.  Taylor. 
Assistant  T.  W.  McBane. 

Course  1. — Bacteriology. — During  the  first  semester  of  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  Medical  Course  three  lectures  and  nine  hours  of 
laboratory  work  a  week  are  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  lecture 
course  covers  the  history  and  scope  of  bacteriology  and  the 
biology  of  bacteria,  with  a  thorough  course  in  the  theories  of 
immunity,  its  production,  and  its  relation  to  disease.  Much  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  various  serum  reactions  and  technique, 
and  tbe  action  of  toxins  and  anti-toxins.  All  of  the  important 
groups  of  disease  causing  bacteria  are  studied  by  each  student 
individually. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  preparation  of  the  various 
culture  media,  the  methods  of  sterilization  and  disinfection,  the 
cultivation  and  study  of  bacteria,  and  the  principles  of  the 
various  biologic  tests  and  staining  procedures.  The  laboratory 
course  includes  the  practical  application  of  bacteriology  to 
diagnosis,  and  each  student  is  required  to  become  familiar  with 
the  principles  and  technique  of  the  various  serological  reactions, 
such  as  the  Wassermann,  Widal,  and  other  serological  reactions. 

Textbook. — Textbook  of  Bacteriology,  Hiss  and  Zinsser.  Mim- 
eographed Laboratory  Directions  in  Bacteriology,  Taylor. 
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Reference  Books. — The  standard  journals  of  Bacteriology,  Hy- 
giene, and  Parasitology  on  file  in  the  Medical  Library;  General 
Bacteriology,  Jordan;  Pathologenic  Microorganisms,  Park- 
Williams;  Immune  Sera,  Bolduan;  "Laboratory  Course  in  Serum 
Study,"  Zinsser,  Hopkins  and  Ottenberg.  Hygiene  and  Preven- 
tive Medicine,  Rosenau;  Bacteriologic  Technique,  Eyre. 

Course  2. — Hygiene. — Two  hours  per  week  throughout  the  sec- 
ond semester.  This  course  consists  of  lectures  embracing  public 
health;  milk,  food,  and  water  supply;  the  control  of  communic- 
able diseases;  vital  statistics,  and  industrial  and  personal  hy- 
giene. Each  student  will  be  required  to  hand  in  a  brief  report" of 
a  sanitary  survey  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  he  lives. 

Course  3. — Physiological  Chemistry. — Three  hours  of  lecture  or 
recitation  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week  during 
the  second  semester  of  the  first  year  of  the  Medical  Course.  The 
lectures  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  carbohydrates,  fats, 
and  proteins;  enzymes,  and  processes  of  fermentation  and  diges- 
tion; the  chemistry  of  the  blood,  urine,  milk,  tissues,  and  secre- 
tions, and  the  end-products  of  metabolism. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive examination  of  the  substance  treated  in  the  text  and  lectures. 

Textbook. — Physiological  Chemistry,  Matthews;  Practical  Phys- 
iological Chemistry,  Hawk. 

Course  4. — Toxicology. — Laboratory  work;  two  hours  a  week 
through  half  the  second  semester.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  defi- 
nition and  grouping  of  poisons;  the  detection  of  poisons  in  mix- 
tures; the  properties  and  individual  tests  for  poisons;  the 
importance,  properties  and  detection  of  ptomaines. 

Before  completion  of  the  course  each  student  is  given  a  dif- 
ferent series  of  unknowns,  in  water,  fecal  matter,  or  gastric 
juice,  and  required  to  ascertain  by  analysis  the  contents  of  each. 

Text-books. — Detection  of  Poisons,  Autenrieth;  Laboratory 
Notes  on  Toxicology,  Taylor. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 


The  Summer  School 

There  are  two  departments  of  the  "Wake  Forest  Summer 
School,  the  department  of  Law  and  the  department  of  Aca- 
demic and  Normal  Instruction. 


I.  Law 

The  summer  work  in  this  department  begins  on  Tuesday, 
June  2,  and  closes  immediately  before  the  Supreme  Court 
examination  the  last  of  August. 

The  course  includes  the  following  subjects:  Blackstone, 
Equity,  Evidence,  Civil  Procedure,  Contracts,  Corporations, 
Real  Property,  Torts,  Constitution  of  United  States  and  of 
North  Carolina.     Two  lectures  daily,  two  hours  each. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  preparing  young  men  for  ex- 
amination on  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina. 

Students  completing  all  subjects  named  above  may  be 
credited  with  five  hours  on  the  B.A.  degree. 

The  fees  for  admission  to  all  courses  in  this  department 
are  twenty  dollars  tuition  and  five  dollars  matriculation, 
payable  in  advance. 

Further  information  may  be  had  by  application  to  Dean 
Gulley,  or  Secretary  Earnshaw. 

II.  Academic  and  Normal 

This  department  opens  on  June  15,  and  extends  to  July 
25,  inclusive;  second  session  July  25,  continuing  to  August 
29,  inclusive. 

Courses  for  collegiate  and  professional  credit  are  offered 
in  the  following  departments: — Biology,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing and  Penmanship,  Education,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  the 
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Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  Social  Science  (History, 
Economics,  Government),  Physics,  Psychology,  and  Eeligion. 

The  College  offers  credit  toward  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees 
upon  work  done  in  the  Summer  School. 

The  College  credit  for  the  work  of  the  regular  Summer 
School  of  six  weeks  is  six  semester  hours. 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
offers  full  credit  for  the  professional  courses  completed  in 
this  Summer  School. 

For  additional  information  address  the  President  of  the 
College  or  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  1924 
CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS 


Degrees  Conferred  1924 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


L.  E.  Andrews 
H.  F.  Aters 
C.  G.  Beery 
W.  A.  Brewton 

C.  P.  Brooks 
J.  R.  Cantrell 

R.  K.    Charles,   Jr. 
Gut  Daves 

D.  S.  Dempset 
R.  E.  Earp 

T.  B.  Falls 

A.  J.  Flanagan,  Jr. 
J.  E.  Griffin 

B.  L.  Gupton 
W.   L.   Harris 
D.  R.  Hawkins 
J.   B.  Helms 


R.  H.  Herring,  Jr. 
J.  E.  Hilburn 
W.  C.  Howard 

J.    H.    IVET,  tTR. 

J.  S.  Johnson 
J.  W.  King 
S.  N.  Lamb 
W.  P.  L.  McBride 
W.    L.    McSwain 
G.  C.  Mackie 
B.    K.   Miller 
G.   M.   Moblin 
E.  H.  Moore 
W.  D.  Moore 
Cot  Muckle 
E.  V.  Moore 
J.  M.  Parker 


G.   S.  Patterson 
W.  F.  Peacock,  Jr. 
F.  P.  Powers,  Jr. 
J.  N.  Roberson 
C.  L.  Shuford 
M.  G.  Stamet 
C.    S.    Stephens 
J.   K.   Stiles 
E.  Z.  Stines 
C.   M.   Townsend 

R.    G.    TTNDALIi 

J.   B.  White 
L.  T.  Wood 
H.  T.  Wright 
W.   J.   Wtatt,   Jr. 
J.  L.  Young 


Bachelor  of  Science 


0.  D.  Anderson,  Jr. 
Li.   M.   Caldwell 
R.  E.  Greaves 


W.  H.  Howard 
J.  B.  Smith 


C.  V.  Williams 
B.    E.    Wtre 

D.  L.  Young 


Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Medicine 


R.  J.  Alford 
E.  C.  Bennett 
W.  C.  Bostic,  Jr. 
D.  T.  Bridges 
J.  C.  Casstevens 
W.   H.   Drewery 
J.  C.  Elliott 


H.  L.  Griffin 
L.  S.  Hall 
Mike  Lee,  Jr. 
L.  C.  Mitchell 
H.  O.  Pearson 
A.  W.  Pennington 
S.  W.  Perrt 
J.  R.  Saunders 


J.  C.  Watkins,  Jr. 
R.  R.  Weathers 
Estus  White,  Jr. 
J.  R.  White 
G.  B.  Tatloe 
G.  L.  Whicker 
J.  C.  Young 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine 

D.  M.   Rotal  J.   B.   Carltle 

Bachelor  of  Laws 


R.     S.    AVERITT 

C.  E.   Bailet 
B.   S.   Beach 

D.  L.  Hiatt 
W.  J.  Johns 


B.  T.  Jones,  Jr. 
J.  L.  Lavender 
R.  B.  Lowrt 
L.   B.   Meter 
Jerrt   Sawter 
D.  B.  Lancaster,  Jr. 


R.  D.   Stlvester 
B.  D.  Tillett 

J.   B.   WlNECOFF 

H.    O.    Woltz 

S.    S.    WOODLET 
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Wednesday  Evening,  June  4 

8:30  p.m.     The  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

Rev.  William  S.  Abebnethy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thursday  Morning,  June  5 

11:00  a.m.     The  Annual  Address. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  New  York  City. 

12:00  m.       Presentation  of  Medals. 

Philomathesian  : 

Bowling  Medal  for  Oratory  to  H.  T.  Wright. 
Senior  Orator's  Medal,  to  C.  M.  Townsend. 
Junior  Orator's  Medal,  to  P.  L.  Paschal. 
Sophomore  Improvement  Medal,  to  C.  B.  Earp. 
Freshman  Improvement  Medal,  to  J.  W.  Beavers. 

Euzelian: 

Thomas  Dixon  Senior  Orator's  Medal,  to  C.  G.  Berry. 
Junior  Orator's  Medal,  to  J.  A.  Woodward. 
Sophomore  Debater's  Medal,  to  J.  S.  Hopkins. 
Freshman  Improvement  Medal,  to  C.  B.  Vause. 

Open  to  All  Students: 

Hubert  A.  Royster  Scholarship  and  Athletic  Medal,  to 
M.  G.  Stamey. 

Wake  Forest  Student  Essay  Medal,  to  R.  S.  Averitt. 

Wake  Forest  Student  Fiction  Medal,  to  Jerry  Sawyer. 

Wake  Forest  Student  Poetry  Medal,  to  Charles  Gil- 
lespie. 

Mac  Robinson  Medal  for  Research  in  Political  Science, 
to  J.  H.  Ivey,  Jr. 

Lura  Baker  Paden  Medal  for  highest  average  in  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Science,  to  W.  H.  Howard. 
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Thursday  Afternoon,  June  5 

2:30  p.m.     Class  Day  Exercises. 

President,  J.  R.  White;  Vice-President,  T.  N.  Frye; 
Secretary,  E.  C.  Bennett;  Treasurer,  G.  S.  Pat- 
terson; Historian,  G.  L.  Whicker;  Orator,  S.  N. 
Lamb;  Poet,  A.  W.  Pennington;  Prophet,  J.  C. 
Casstevens;   Testator,  J.  G.  Watkins,  Jr. 

3:30  p.m.     Baseball. — All-Star    Alumni    Team    vs.    the    College 
Varsity. 

6:00  p.m.     Campus    Barbecue. 

7:00  p.m.    Alumni  Meeting. 

8:30  p.m.     Alumni  Address,  by  Dr.  Charles  B.  Williams,  Class 
1891,  Mercer  University,  Macon,  Ga. 

9:30  p.m.     Senior  Reception. 

Friday  Morning,  June  6 

11:00  a.m.    Addresses  by  Representatives  of  the  Graduating  Class. 
S.  N.  Lamb:   "The  American  Hero  of  the  Twentieth 

Century." 
L.  E.  Andrews:  "The  Compromise  of  Justice." 
H.  T.  Wright:  "The  Challenge  of  the  Situation." 
B.  T.  Jones,  Jr.:  "A  Martyr  to  a  Lost  Cause." 
(A.  D.  Ward  Medal  presented  to  H.  T.  Wright.) 

Baccalaureate  Address : 
President  William  Louis  Poteat. 


Catalogue  of  Students 

Graduate 

Name  Postoffice  County 

Barton,  Eugene  Hamilton,  B.A.,. Anderson,  S.  C Anderson 

(Wake  Forest) 

Lamb,  Samuel  Nash,  BA Tarboro    Edgecombe 

(Wake  Forest) 

McCallum,  W.  R.,  B.A McColl,  S.  C Marlboro 

(Wake  Forest) 

Seniors — Class  of  1925 

Armstrong,  Francis  Alton,  Jr..  .Hobgood    Halifax 

Austin,  Jack  Edwood Salisbury   Rowan 

Beach,  Joseph  William Wingate Union 

Blackwell,  Hoyt Kershaw,  S.  C Lancaster 

Bland,  Daniel  Wayland Burgaw    Pender 

Blanton,  Sankey  L Ellenboro Rutherford 

Booe,  Brantley  Cleveland Cana    Davie 

Bryant,  K.  E Clinton   Sampson 

Burrell,   Victor   Gregory Monroe    Union 

Charles,  Edgar  Davidson Timmonsville,  S.  C.   ...Florence 

Cheves,  James  Edward Bunn  Franklin 

Covington,  Julius  Conn. Cheraw,  S.  C Chesterfield 

Crumpler,  James  Pryor Fayetteville Cumberland 

Dail,  Joseph  L Edenton   Chowan 

Early,  William  Jackson Aulander  Bertie 

Edwards,  Henry  Barry Scotland    Neck    Halifax 

Fanning,  Emory  Moore Asheville Buncombe 

Gardner,  Robert  A Gaffney,  S.  C Cherokee 

Goebel,  Wallace  Barger China  Grove Rowan 

Gore,  John  William Rockingham    Richmond 

Griffin,  Roderic  Boyd Raleigh Wake 

Haney,  J.  Broadus Marshville     Union 

Harris,   David  Hadley Wadevile   Montgomery 

Harris,   Lawrence    Wake  Forest    Wake 

Hudson,  Isham  Barney Dunn,  R.F.D Sampson 
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Name                                                Postoffice                   County 
Jones,  Morgan  M Bladenboro    Bladen 

Karleskint,  Matthew  T Fort    Scott,    Kansas Bourbon 

Lake,    Isaac   Beverly Wake  Forest    Wake 

Lambert,   Harris  Fletcher Mount  Pleasant   Stanly- 
Lewis,    Dockery   Durham Winnabow    Brunswick 

McDowell,  Harold  C Cherryville    Gaston 

Melvin,  John  Broadus  White  Oak Bladen 

Mitchell,  Wiley  Francis Youngsville  Franklin 

Moore,  Ray  T Cana    Davie 

Morgan,  William  Watson Candler Buncombe 

Mui,  Kwong  Lam Canton,  China 

Paschal,  Franklin  Loten Siler  City   Chatham 

Peacock,   Leishman  Arnold Raleigh Wake 

Pearce,  Charles  Latell Colerain    Bertie 

Preslar,  Carter  M Wingate  Union 

Pugh,  Robert  Lee New  Bern  Craven 

Reed,  Weston  Cosby Beta    Jackson 

Robinson,  Dempsey  Judson Rocky  Mount   Edgecombe 

Tarlton,  Jesse  J Marshville     Union 

Tarlton,  William  Valentine Marshville     Union 

Vann,  Luther  Rochester Witt,  Va Pittsylvania 

Ward,  Claude  Duke Elizabeth   City    Pasquotank 

Ware,  James  Hunter Mount  Holly Gaston 

Williams,  James  Alexander Wingate  Union 

Williford,  Robbie  Earl Fayetteville     Cumberland 

Woodward,  Julius  Arthur 426  W.  Bell  Street, 

Statesville    Iredell 

Juniors — Class  of  1926 

Allred,  Richard  Speight Staley,  R.F.D Chatham 

Anderson,  James  F.   Fayetteville Cumberland 

Aycock,  Andrew  Lewis Elberon    Warren 

Barbee,  Wallace  R Morrisvillle  Wake 

Barnes,  Bahnson  Neil Lumberton   Robeson 

Bauer lein,  George,  Jr Talladega  Ala Talladega 

Blanton,  Marion  David Cliffside    Rutherford 
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Nume  Postoffice  County 

Cain,  Lillion  Wingate White  Oak Bladen 

Carlton,  Thomas  Kern Salisbury  Rowan 

Davis,  A.  L Statesville    Iredell 

Day,  Richard  Carlyle Boonville Yadkin 

Earp,  Cronje  B Selma   Johnston 

Ellington,  Joe  Young Clayton Johnston 

Emmerson,  Fred  B Fort  Scott,  Kans Bourbon 

Gaddy,  James  Frank Wake   Forest    Wake 

Garrett,  Thomas  Rawdon Ahoskie    Hertford 

Gaskill,  Julian  Thaddeus Sea  Level   Carteret 

Gillespie,  Arthur  Samuel Boiling  Springs   Cleveland 

Goodman,   Arthur   Dell Beaver  Creek Ashe 

Griffin,   Edwin   R Marshville     Union 

Hamrick,  Clifford  E Boiling  Springs   Cleveland 

Harrill,   Clive  Vergil Shelby  Cleveland 

Harris,   William   Gibson Gibson  Scotland 

Hedgepeth,  Ingram Lumberton    Robeson 

Henderson,  Grover  C Beulaville    Duplin 

Holoman,  Mahlon  Brown Weldon    Halifax 

Hopkins,  Julian  Setzer West   Jefferson    Ashe 

Hurst,  Adrian  D Hubert  Onslow 

Johnson,  Paul  William Yadkinville    Yadkin 

Jones,    William    Foster Wake   Forest    Wake 

Joyner,  John  Bruce Winton   Hertford 

McGregor,  John  Carlton Bunn  Franklin 

Maddrey,  Charles  Gordon Seabord    Northampton 

Malone,   Frank   Hampton Lumberton    Robeson 

Masten,  John  Clemmons,  Jr Winston-Salem Forsyth 

Maxwell,  Forest  Chester Hendersonvlle  Henderson 

Morgan,  Leonard  Lafayette Spindale Rutherford 

Morse,  William  Clarence,  Jr.  . .  .Weeksville    Pasquotank 

Moseley,  Lilburn  Burke   Slema,  Ala Dallas 

Norment,  Owen  Lennon Whiteville    Columbus 

Peacock,  Edward  Spurgeon Vidalia,  Ga Toombs 

Perry,  D.   Sam Wingate Union 
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Name  Postofflce  County 

Plemmons,  Ralph  Earle Asheville   Buncombe 

Pope,  Henry  Theodore Lumberton    Robeson 

Powell,   William    Lee Raleigh     "Wake 

Powers,  James  Oscar Wallace    Duplin 

Rackley,   Blanie   Green Goldsboro    Wayne 

Reed,  William  Owen Hendersonville    Henderson 

Sawyer,  James  Bray Shiloh Camden 

Skinner,  Larry  Ennis,  Jr Elizabeth  City Pasquotank 

Slate,    Benjamin   Franklin High  Point Guilford 

Slate,  Marvin  Longworth High  Point Guilford 

Smith,    Lonnie   Clinton Marshville     Union 

Snuggs,  Henry  Lawrence Albemarle     Stanly 

Stamps,  George  Ruffin Louisburg    Franklin 

Stroupe,  Albertus  Ula Mount  Holly Gaston 

Timberlake,  William  E Wake   Forest    Wake 

Tolar,   John   Lamar Latta,  S.  C Dillon 

Tolar,  Thomas  Lancelon Latta,  S.  C Dillon 

Trammel,   Charles   Buford Forest   City    Rutherford 

Waddell,  Robert  Lee Scottville  Ashe 

Whitaker,  Martin  Dewey Ellenboro Rutherford 

Wilkerson,  Edwin  Mitchell Greenville   Pitt 

Winberry,  Charles  Bryant Kellum     Onslow 

Sophomores — Class  of  1927 

Abernethy,  Ernest  Glenn Newton    Catawba 

Arnold,  Hubert  Leon Neuse    Wake 

Arnold,  Ornid  Raymond Neuse    Wake 

Averitt,  Horance  Osier Fayetteville,  Rt.   5 . .  Cumberland 

Bailey,  Erskine  B Toledo    Yancey 

Baker,  Thomas  Williams Ahoskie    Hertford 

Barnes,  Howard   G Severn    Northampton 

Beavers,  J.  W Apex    Wake 

Berry,  Phifer  Erwin,  Jr Drexel    Burke 

Blackwell,  Perley  Carson Lumberton    Robeson 

Blanchard,   Decatur  Drew Wallace    Duplin 

Boone,  Richmond  Herbert Castalia  Nash 

Bowen,   Stacie  Lee Burgaw    Pender 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Brandon,   Henry   Allen Yadkinville     Yadkin 

Brantley,  Vester  Robertson Zebulon    Wake 

Bridges,  Hal Lattimore Cleveland 

Britton,  Patrick  Braman Seaboard    Northampton 

Bryan,  George  Clement,  Jr Clayton Johnston 

Buffaloe,  D.  E Garner    Wake 

Burroughs,  Edward  Otis,  Jr.   . .  .Bethel     Pitt 

Byerly,  Samuel  Ray  Sanford     Lee 

Carraway,  Thomas  Biddle New  Bern  Craven 

Cathell,   Edwin   Jennings Moncure   Chatham 

Cook,  Hiram  Charles Calypso    Duplin 

Copple,  Henry  Ellis,  Jr Monroe     Union 

Covington,  Dixon  Greene Cheraw,  S.  C Chesterfield 

Daniel,  Walter  Eugene,  Jr Weldon    Halifax 

Davis,  Elbert  Vernon Elizabeth  City Pasquotank 

Davis,    William    Henry Bullock Granville 

Dixon,  William  Coward Greenville    Pitt 

Downey,  Robert  Pendleton Severn    Northampton 

Eakes,  James  Chandler Rocky  Mount  Nash 

Ellerbe,  William  Wall Rockingham     Richmond 

Elliott,  Yancey  C Shelby  Cleveland 

Ferrell,    David    Russell Buie's   Creek    Harnett 

Fleming,  James  Lawson Greenville    Pitt 

Gardner,    Shockley    DeWitt Goldsboro     Wayne 

Gill,    Joseph    Armstrong Wake  Forest Wake 

Gold,  Loran  L Kings   Mountain    Cleveland 

Goodwin,  Clarence  A Apex    Wake 

Grady,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Jr. .  .Goldsboro     Wayne 

Green,  Arthur  Wesley,  Jr Ahoskie    Hertford 

Greene,    Southgate   Jones Durham  Durham 

Hallman,  John  Abel Vale,   Rt.  5    Lincoln 

Hamer,  William  A Rockingham     Richmond 

Hamilton,  Jesse  Ariston Concord    Cabarrus 

Hamrick,  Joseph  Dowell Forest  City Rutherford 

Harmon,  Raymond  H Buie's   Creek    Harnett 

Harris,  James  Alfred. Wadeville    Montgomery 

Hasty,  Fred  Henderson Charlotte    Mecklenburg 

Hawes,  Vernon  Lee Rose  Hill Duplin 
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Name.  Postoffice  County 

Haworth,  David  Swan,  Jr Fountain    City,   Tenn Knox 

Herring,    Edward    Humphrey. . . Sanford    Lee 

Holmes,    Carroll   Ransom Farmville    FTtt 

Holmes,  Eugene,  Jr Linwood    Davidson 

Holt,  Andrew  Seaton,  Jr Durham   Durham 

Hopkins,  William  Conrad West  Jefferson Ashe 

Horn,  C.  C Lawndale    Cleveland 

Howell,  Winslow  Paul Kings  Mountain Cleveland 

Jackson,  Alden  Melville Wake  Forest Wake 

Johnson,    Gaston   Frank St.  Pauls  Robeson 

Johnson,  John  Hicks Raleigh     Wake 

Kenerly,  Raymond  Grady Spencer    Rowan 

Key,  J.  Reid Roberdel    Richmond 

Lamm,  Sanford  L Swann   Station    Lee 

Lawrence,  Arthur  Craig Apex    Wake 

Lennon,  H.  C Wilmington   New  Hanover 

Lewis,  Newman   Beaufort    Carteret 

Long,  C.  Rex Ellenboro     Rutherford 

McClung,  Arthur  Holmes Wallace    Duplin 

McCracken,  Marvin  Howell Fairview    Buncombe 

Mclver,  Wilbur  LeRoy 'Sanford    Lee 

Martin,  M.  Z Hamptonville  Yadkin 

Massey,    Henry    Renfrow Matthews    Mecklenburg 

Mattison,  W.  Lawrence Raleigh  Wake 

Moore,    Laurie   Walker Marshallberg    Carteret 

Morgan,   Charles   Henry Nelson,  Va Granville 

Morris,  Chester  Ralph ISunbury   Gates 

Morris,  Roy  A Bynum   Chatham 

Nance,  James  Edwin Linwood    Davidson 

Norwood,  Charles  S Goldsboro    Wayne 

Ober,  Austin  G Fort  Scott,  Kans Bourbon 

Parham,  Edwin  Thomas Hendersonville,  R.2  .  .Henderson 

Parker,  William  Glenn Kings   Mountain Cleveland 

Parrish,  John  R Benson   Johnston 

Paschal,  Len  Broughton Siler  City    Chatham 

Patterson,  R.   D Liberty    Randolph 

Payne,  Sloane  W Taylorsville    Alexander 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Peacock,  Arthur  B Raleigh Wake 

Peede,  Alvin  Wortham Neuse    Wake 

Peele,  Herbert  0 Williamston    Martin 

Perkins,  Eddie  Hobson Roxboro   Person 

Person,  Ottis Fayetteville  Cumberland 

Pippin,  Allan  A.,  Jr Wakefield  Wake 

Pittard,  J.  S Nelson,   Va Granville 

Pittard,  M.  M Cedar  Grove  Orange 

Poplin,  Albert  Daniel Goldsboro    Wayne 

Powell,  Lowell  Kesler Ahoskie    Hertford 

Privett,  Hassie  McNeill Spring  Hope    Nash 

Reid,  James  Lowell Whitakers  Nash 

Richards,    George   Greer Skipwith,  Va Mecklenburg 

Richardson,  D wight  Decatur. .  .  .West  End   Moore 

Roberson,  Robert  Stuart Buie's   Creek    Harnett 

Rountree,   Harvey   Corbitt Drum  Hill   Gates 

Royal,  Percy   Salemburg   Sampson 

Sentelle,  R.  E.,  Jr Tarboro    Edgecombe 

Shaver,   Little  Love Albemarle    Stanly 

Shaw,  Lloyd  R Harmony    Iredell 

Simmons,  Broadus  E Mooresboro    Cleveland 

Singletary,   Ivey  Walter Bladenboro    Bladen 

Smith,  Thomas  Edwin Sanf ord    Lee 

Smith,  Willie  Harold Belvidere    Perquimans 

Smith,  William  Thomas Drewryville,  Va.    ..Southampton 

Snyder,  Everett  C Lexington    Davidson 

Sorrell,   Furman   Yates Durham    Durham 

Squires,  Badger  M Acme   Columbus 

Stallings,  William  Edgar,  Jr.  .  .  .Goldsboro     Wayne 

Stephens,  M.  B Holly  Springs  Wake 

Sullivan,  Victor  Thaddeus Wilmington   New  Hanover 

Sullivan,  William  A.  Jr Pinnacle    Stokes 

Sykes,   Paul   Greene Durham   Durham 

Tanner,  James  Thomas Rich  Square   Northampton 

Tatum,  Samuel  C Salisbury   Rowan 

Tew,   Cloyce   R Raleigh     Wake 

Thomas,  Banks  Dixon Morven    Anson 

Upchurch,  Norman  Stroupe Yancey ville    Caswell 

Usry,  John  Bunyan Wake  Forest  Wake 

Uzzell,  George  Randolph Salisbury   Rowan 
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Name  Postoffice  County 

Vann,  John  Daniel,  Jr Wilmington   New  Hanover 

Vause,  Charles  B Mount   Olive    Duplin 

Vickers,  Mantelee  Ribble Durham  Durham 

Walker,  Barney  William Spray   Rockingham 

Wall,  Ronald  Edwin Southmont    Davidson 

Whitworth,  Odus  Ray .Waco   Cleveland 

Williams,  Milton  Guy Kinston    Lenoir 

Williams,  Thurman  James Kinston    Lenoir 

Willis,  Randolph  Thomas,  Jr.  .  .Morehead  City Carteret 

Wilson,  Roeby  Bryant West  Asheville   Buncombe 

Woodward,  John  Floyd Statesville    Iredell 

Wright,  Herman  Wilder Shiloh Camden 

Young,  Wade  Phillips Linwood    Davidson 

Freshmen — Class   of  1928 

Adams,  Sidney  Augustus Varina Wake 

Agelasto,  Peter  Alexander Macon   Warren 

Ainsley,   Thellie   Rupert Creswell    Washington 

Albrittin,  Richard  William Henderson ville    Henderson 

Anderson,  Samuel  T.,  Jr Rocky  Mount Nash 

Arledge,  Rochelle  Henry Mill  Spring  Polk 

Ar ledge,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  . .  .Mill  Spring Polk 

Ashley,  George  Norman Edenton    Chowan 

Austin,  Emsley  Griffin Norwood     Stanly 

Averitt,    Wilbur    Brown White  Oak    Bladen 

Baker,   William  Everett Kershaw,   S.   C Lancaster 

Barbee,  Carl  Webster Spring  Hope   Nash 

Barnwell,  Columbus  Hershel. . .  .Edneyville    Henderson 

Baucum,  John  Reynolds Raleigh  Wake 

Bennett,  Gulen  Jenches,  Jr McColl,  S.  C Marlboro 

Benthall,  Raymond  C Woodland    Northampton 

Biggs,  John  Irvin Lumberton    Robeson 

Binkley,  Olin  Trinette Harmony    Iredell 

Bivens,  James  Raymond McColl,  S.  C Marlboro 

Black,  Russell  R Bostic     Rutherford 

Blackburn,  Jeter  Marcellus North  Wilkesboro    Wilkes 

Blackwell,  John  Vernon Lumberton    Robeson 

Blue,  Frank  Lee,  Jr Fairmont Robeson 

Bond,  William  Edmund Edenton   Chowan 

Booe,  Isaac  A Cana    Davis 
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Boone,   Robert   Sills Castalia  Nash 

Booz,  Harry  Woodson Wilson    Wilson 

Bowen,  Evander  Jackson Burgaw    Pender 

Bowman,  William  E Liberty    Randolph 

Bradner,  Hansford    Blanch    Caswell 

Brady,   I.   O'Neal Benson    Johnston 

Brantley,  Thomas  Hileman Concord    Cabarrus 

Brewer,  Walter  R Ore  Hill  Chatham 

Brickhouse,    Herman  M Creswell     Tyrrell 

Bridges,    Broadus    Bostic     Rutherford 

Bridges,  Jasper  Newton Shelby  Cleveland 

Bridges,  Vernon  C Potecasi    Northampton 

Britt,    Caswell    Lumberton    Robeson 

Britt,   George  Robert Mount  Olive    Wayne 

Brown,  William  T Wake  Forest Wake 

Browning,  George  M Monroe     Union 

Bunn,  Thomas  Cade Zebulon     Wake 

Burbage,  T.  I.,  Jr Como   Hertford 

Burgess,  Dempsey  B Shiloh     Camden 

Burke,  Joseph  Malcolm Maxton     Robeson 

Butler,  Aman   Clinton   Sampson 

Cain,  Guy  Somers Hamptonville    Iredell 

Caldwell,  Edward  John Wake  Forest  Wake 

Caldwell,    Fred    Duffie Maiden    Catawba 

Carlton,    Ralph    Warsaw    Duplin 

Carroll,  Van  William Richfield     Rowan 

Carter,  Andrew  Carnegie West  Asheville    Buncombe 

Carter,   Loyce   Bernell Whaleyville,  Va Nansemond 

Caveness,  William  Fields West  Raleigh   Wake 

Chadwick,  Claude  Davis Straits    Carteret 

Chakales,  Harry  Asheville    Buncombe 

Cherry,  Hugh  Lestrange Davidson    Lincoln 

Cherry,  Joseph  Carlton,  Jr Kelford    Bertie 

Cherry,  Richard  A Durham  Durham 

Ching,  Whitter Canton,  China 

Choplin,  Ralph  Irvin Winston-Salem  Forsyth 

Church,  George  Bland Asheville    Buncombe 

Clay,  Jesse  Homer Alberta,   Va Brunswick 

Clemmons,  Dennis  Maryland ....  Supply Brunswick 

Cloer,  James  Elmer,  Jr Statesville    Iredell 

Cobb,  Cecil  Collier Windsor    Bertie 
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Cobb,  Robert  Glenn Lumber  Bridge  Robeson 

Cobb,  S.  Thornton Lumber  Bridge  Robeson 

Coleman,  Thomas  Rupert Lyons  Granville 

Collier,  Clyde  Moore Clarkton  Columbus 

Collier,  John  Elwood Linden    Cumberland 

Connor,  Lynn  Lewis,  Jr Enterprise,  Ala Coffee 

Cooper,  Robert  Lawrence Louisburg    Franklin 

Cornwell,  John  Amos Lawndale   Cleveland 

Cox,  James  Reed Murfreesboro,    Tenn.. Rutherford 

Cree,  Maurie  B Rockingham    Richmond 

Creel,  Walter  Lee Seven  Springs    Lenoir 

Crocker,    Earl   Reid Charlotte    Mecklenburg 

Cross,  James  Robert Asheville   Buncombe 

Davis,  Eric  Farmer Zebulon Wake 

Davis,  James  Fittard Bullock    Granville 

Davis,  John  Thomas  Warren. .  .  .Mount  Airy Surry 

Deaton,  Ollie  William Lowell    Gaston 

Denton,  Chas.  Lonzy Castalia   Nash 

Dixon,  Roy  Linwood Oriental   Pamlico 

Dorsett,  Lester  Gordon Wake   Forest    Wake 

Duckett,  Clyde  Reynolds Leicester    Buncombe 

Dunn,    Sam    Arrington Scotland   Neck    Halifax 

Dunn,  William  B Wake  Forst    Wake 

Eagle,  Harold  McKenzie Spencer    Rowan 

Early,  A.  Doyle Aulander  Bertie 

Early,  Julius  Cherry,  Jr Aulander   Bertie 

Elliott,  John  M Edenton   Chowan 

Ellis,  Van  M East  Durham Durham 

Engleman,  Bert  Wesley West  Asheville    Buncombe 

Falls,  Fred Lattimore Cleveland 

Flanagan,  Curtis  Harper Farmville    Pitt 

Fleming,  Lawrence  Edwin Charlotte    Mecklenburg 

806  E.  Third  Street. 

Freeman,  Robert  Albertus Farmer    Buncombe 

Funderburk,   Stahlee    Kannapolis    Cabarrus 

Gaddy,  Robert  E Marshville  Union 

Garris,  William  Dallas,  Jr Woodville    Bertie 

Gatewood,  D.  E.,  Jr Wadesboro    Anson 

Gay,    Roland   LaFayette Seaboard    Northampton 
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Gaylor,    Charlie    Parson Magnolia    Duplin 

Gill,  Irby  D Zebulon    Wake 

Gilmore,   Earle  Huntley Wadesboro    Anson 

Gilmore,  Walter  Sledge Raleigh  Wake 

Godfrey,  Roy  B Camden    Camden 

Goldston,    James    David Goldston     Chatham 

Goodman,  Clinton  D Beaver  Creek Ashe 

Goodman,  Loren  Lee Salisbury,  Rt.  3 Rowan 

Gordon,  Charles  Herbert Baskerville,  Va.    . .  .Mecklenburg 

Graves,  John  David Dublin,  Ga Laurens 

Gray,   Loyd   B Harrisburg    Cabarrus 

Green,  Jacob  Guy Asheville   Buncombe 

Greene,  Phares  Yates Raleigh,   Rt.   3 Wake 

Greenwood,  R.  Hilliard Asheville    Buncombe 

Gresham,  Julius  Carl Beaulaville    Duplin 

Griffin,  Baxter  Hal Marshville  Union 

Griffin,  Voyd  Jasper Fairmont    Robeson 

Hamrick,  Charles  J Mooresboro    Cleveland 

Hamrick,  D.  J.,  Jr Boiling  Springs Cleveland 

Harris,  William  Boone Louisburg    Franklin 

Hasty,  Raymond  T Charlotte    Mecklenburg 

814  N.  Davidson  Street 

Hatch,  William   T Raleigh,  Rt.   1 Wake 

Hayes,  Alton  Curtis Ahoskie    Hertford 

Haynes,  Charles  Davis Mount  Airy Surry 

Hester,  Norwood  Allen Clarkton     Bladen 

Hickman,    Thomas    Otto Winnabow    Brunswick 

Hicks,  Fred  H Rockingham     Richmond 

Hine,  William  C Winston-Salem     Forsyth 

Hinton,  Charles  Richard  Gatesville   Gates 

Hinton,  Ransom  Phillip Jacksonville   Onslow 

Hodges,  William  P Williamston    Martin 

Holbrook,  Samuel  Herbert Traphill    Wilkes 

Holland,  Pompey  Wingate Apex    Wake 

Holliday,  Dennis  Hutson Scotland  Neck    Halifax 

Holmes,  Glenn  Augustus Creswjell     Washington 

Holmes,  Robert  Lee,  Jr Graham    Alamance 

Holt,   Maton   Briant Holly  Springs  Wake 

Hoover,  William  Alonzo Crouse  Lincoln 

Horn,  Louis  Giles,  Jr Mocksville   Davie 

Howard,    Jackson    Craig Mocksville   Davie 
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Huggins,  Oscar  Ernest Lamar,  S.  C Darlington 

Humber,  Leslie  Mumford Greenville   Fitt 

Hunt,  Edwin  Glenn Lexington    Davidson 

Hurt,  iSeymour  Harrison Marion,  Ala Perry 

Ingram,  Hollis  C Orlando,    Fla Orange 

Jackson,  Roger  Ray Middleburg  Vance 

James,  Ralph  Emerson Asheville  Buncombe 

Johnson,  William  Leslie White  Oak    Bladen 

Johnson,  William  Reid West  Asheville   Buncombe 

Jones,  Ernest  Judson Hope  Mills    Cumberland 

Jones,  Herbert  Preston Wake  Forest    Wake 

Jones,   Robert   Leland Wake   Forest    Wake 

Jones,  Thomas  Plummer,  Jr Wake  Forest    Wake 

Jones,  William  Russell Speed    Edgecombe 

Joyner,  Frank  Colby Kannapolis   Cabarrus 

Joyner,  Leon  Grayson Severn    Northampton 

Joyner,  Oliver  Key Woodland    Northampton 

Joyner,  Powell  Winfred Woodland    Northampton 

Keller,  Carey  Jack Benson    Johnston 

Kemp,  Edward  Harris Zebulon    Wake 

King,  Claiborne  Stanford Princeton     Johnston 

Kitchin,  Claude    Scotland  Neck    Halifax 

Knight,   Ray  Virginius Cypress  Chapel,  Va.  .Nansemond 

Knott,  Jesse  Hardaway Oxford    Granville 

Lamm,  Matthew  Thomas Bunn     Franklin 

Lancaster,  William  James Lexington    Davidson 

Lee,  Robert  E Kinston Lenoir 

Lee,   William   Edward Woodland    Northampton 

Lennon,  Carl  Hatcher,  Jr Rowland    Robeson 

Lewis,  Paul  Gaither Thurmond   'Surry 

Lippard,  Harold  M Kannapolis    Cabarrus 

Liverman,  James  Stanley Woodland    Northampton 

Lucas,   Harry   Forrest Elizabethtown    Bladen 

Lynn,  Clarence  Lee East  Durham Durham 

McBee,  John  C,  Jr Bakersville   Mitchell 

McBee,  Paul  Thomas Bakersville    Mitchell 

McCracken,  Clayton  Houston. . .  .Fairview    Buncombe 

McDaniel,  Wayne  Alan Gastonia    Gaston 

McDowell,  Spartan  Carlyle Cherry ville    Gaston 
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McDowell,  William  Kitcliin Scotland  Neck Halifax 

McGougan,   Bruce  Allsbrook ....  Tabor    Columbus 

Mclnnis,  Jobn  Frank,  Jr Wilmington   New  Hanover 

McMahan,   Barney  Ransom Charlotte    Mecklenburg 

McMahan,  Edward  H Marion    McDowell 

McMillan,  Albert  Reynolds Laurinburg    Scotland 

Ma,  Jackon    Hong  Kong,  China 

Maddrey,    M.    Crocker Seabboard    Northampton 

Mallard,  Raymond   Bowden Calypso    Duplin 

Martin,  J.  Roy Bethel     Pitt 

Matheney,  Clarence Elenboro    Rutherford 

Matheny,  Wade  B Forest  City  Rutherford 

Matthews,  Charlie   Jordan Momeyer   Nash 

Mattison,  James  Barmore Raleigh  Wake 

Mauney,  Edwin  Yates Crouse  Lincoln 

Memory,   John   Charles Whiteville    Columbus 

Mikles,  Charlie  R Pinnacle Surry 

Miller,  George  V Lexington    Davidson 

Miller,    Titus    Gladstone Lake  View,  S.  C Dillon 

Minor,  Monroe  Calvin Advance   Davie 

Montague,  George  E Woodsdale   Person 

Moore,  Guy  Carroll Gastonia    Gaston 

Moore,  Wendell  H Asheville   Buncombe 

Morton,  Benjamin  Andrew,  Jr.  .  .Knoxville,   Tenn Knox 

Motsinger,  Grady  Roy Wallburg    Davidson 

Nichols,   Junious   Elbert Neuse    Wake 

Nicholson,  Cyrus  Herbert Cowarts    Jackson 

Nolan,  Harry  Lee Lawndale    Cleveland 

O'Brien,  Robert  Glenn Rockingham    Richmond 

Ousley,  James  Bruce Lilington     Harnett 

Overby,    Gilmore    Claudy Macon    Warren 

Overman,  Henry  J Liberty,  R.F.D Alamance 

Padgett,  James  T Rutherfordton    Rutherford 

Parker,  Charles  Marmaduke. . .  .Kelford    Bertie 

Paschal,  Robert  Allen Wake   Forest    Wake 

Pearce,  Eugene  Curtis Castalia     Nash 

Perry,    Cecil   McGee Pinebelt,  Ala Dallas 

Person,   John  Luther Fayetteville     Cumberland 

Phelps,  John  Mahlon Creswell     Washington 
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Phillips,  John  Daniel,  Jr Morehead  City    Carteret 

Pickard,  Dwight  Luther Lexington   Davidson 

Pierce,   James  Edison Hallsboro  Columbus 

Pigott,  Loyd  N Gloucester     Carteret 

Piland,  James  Rodney Margarettesville    .  .Northampton 

Pittman,   Rowland  Martin Marshallberg   Carteret 

Pollock,  Louie  Earl LaGrange     Lenoir 

Poovey,  Charles  Earl Hickory Catawba 

Poplin,  Fred  Reves Ronda Wilkes 

Powell,  Robert  Benjamin Petersburg,   Va Dinwiddle 

Price,    Columbus   Harry Cowpens,  6.  C,  Rt.  1.. Cherokee 

Ray,  Zonie  Green Neuse    Wake 

Reeves,  J.  Norman Parker sburg    Sampson 

Reid,  Willis  Alton Whitakers     Nash 

Revele,  Johnnie  Craig Conway    Northampton 

Richmond,  Thomas  Wilmer Rocky    Mount    Edgecombe 

Ricks,  Joe  Tom Conway    Northampton 

Riley,   William    Spence Albany,    Ga Dougherty 

Rivenbark,  William  Carey Wake   Forest    Wake 

Rivers,  John  Robert Chesterfield,  S.  C. . .  .Chesterfield 

Roberson,   Culas    Draper   Rockingham 

Robinson,  John  D Dundarrach    Hoke 

Rogers,  Cephus  Baxter Lake  View,  S.  C Dillon 

Savage,  Haywood  Murray Wilmington   New  Hanover 

Sawyer,  John    Columbia     Tyrrell 

Seism,  Lemuel  Baker Wake  Forest Wake 

Sew,  Darwin   Kwong  Si,  China 

Shearon,  Waldron  H Wake  Forest Wake 

Siu,  Sik  Fung Hong  Kong,  China 

Sledge,  Walter   Weldon   Halifax 

Smith,  George  Emmett Round  Peake    Surry 

Sorrell,  Victor  Garland Morrisville     Wake 

Sparks,  James  Jefferson Caroleen    Rutherford 

Spencer,  Leon  Pharr Seaboard    Northampton 

Sprinkle,  Marshall  Roseboro Park  Mountain    Surry 

Squires,  Huston  Dunlap Lenoir   Caldwell 

Stallings,  Robert  Lee .Spring    Hope     Nash 

Stephenson,  Thomas  J.,  Jr Seaboard    Northampton 

Stokes,  Paul  Finley Newsom  Davidson 

Stradley,  William  R Asheville   Buncombe 
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Stroud,  Wilbur  Gardner Kinston     Lenoir 

Summerlin,  George  Edgar Mount  Olive   Wayne 

Taylor,    Frederick   Leslie Vass    Moore 

Taylor,  George  Dunham,  Jr Louisburg    Franklin 

Tew,  Earl  M Waynesville    Haywood 

Thompson,  Alton  Bernard North  Charlotte   . .  .Mecklenburg 

Thorne,  Ennis  P Youngsville     Franklin 

Tilley,  Haywood  Cassam Bahama  Durham 

Tolar,  Simeon  Owen Rennert   Robeson 

Turbeville,    Robert    Elijah Charlotte    Mecklenburg 

Upohurch,  Ernest  Frederick,  Jr.. Yancey ville    Caswell 

Walker,  Dougal  Vernon Maxton    Robeson 

Walker,  John  Nathaniel Maxton    Robeson 

Weathers,  Bailey  Graham,  Jr.  .  .Wake  Forest Wake 

Weaver,  Roland  Herbert Wake  Forest Wake 

Webb,  William  Chappell Louisburg    Franklin 

Wells,  Edward  Lee,  Jr Edenton   Chowan 

Wesson,  David  Copeland Lincolnton   Lincoln 

Wheeler,  John  David Holly   Springs    Harnett 

White,  George  Hinton Severn    Northampton 

Whitehead,  George  W.,  Jr Hertford   Perquimans 

Whitehurst,  Enoch  Gallop Bartlett    Camden 

Whiteside,  Otto  A Horse  Shoe    Henderson 

Whitley,    Wyatt   Carr Selma   Johnston 

Wilder,  John  Bryant,  Jr Louisburg    Franklin 

Williams,  Samuel  Leonard Kinston    Lenoir 

Wilson,  Clyde  L Raleigh Wake 

Wilson,    Max    Clyde Charlotte    Mecklenburg 

Womack,   Fred   Gordon Broadway    Lee 

Woodward,  Louis  Harry Statesville    Iredell 

426  W.  Bell  Street 

Worrell,  Paul  Thomas Seaboard    Northampton 

Wright,  John  Everett Shiloh Camden 

Younts,  Forrest  M Leaksville  Rockingham 

Special  Students 

Bray,  Mabrie  L.  L Crutchfield    Surry 

Usry,  Engene  Grissom Wake  Forrest Wake 

Williams,  Thomas  Henry Supply    Brunswick 
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Seniors,  LL.B. — Class  of  1925 

Name  Postoffice  County 

Barnhardt,  Luther  E Concord    Cabarrus 

Benford,  Lee  Griffith Johnstown,  Pa Cambria 

Carter,  Foster  Piercy,  B.A.  1924. West  Asheville    Buncombe 

Caudell,   P.   J.,   Jr St.    Pauls    Robeson 

Copeland,   Hugh  Bland Edenton   Chowan 

Coward,  Hubert  E Kinston    Lenoir 

Dixon,  Robert  Hadley,  Jr Siler  City Chatham 

Greason,  Murray  Crossley Wake  Forest Wake 

Herman,  Ben    High  Point Guilford 

Howerton,  Zachariah  Hampton.  .Greensboro     Guilford 

Lance,  Hubert  Herman Arden  Buncombe 

Lentz,  DeVere  Craven Wake  Forest Wake 

Meekins,  Percy  Wilbur Manteo   Dare 

Newton,  Adrian  Jefferson Lexington     Davidson 

Stamey,  Monie  G Candler    Buncombe 

Wood,  Larry  Faison Charleston,  S.  C Charleston 

79  Maple  Street 

Juniors,  LL.B. — Class  of  1926 

Bell,   Berdon  Manly Raleigh Wake 

Caldwell,  William  Edward Lumberton    Robeson 

Caudle,  Theron  Lamar,  Jr Wadesboro    Anson 

Freeman,  William  George Conway    Northampton 

Godfrey,  George  Bismark Elizabeth   City    Pasquotank 

Horton,  O.  L Apex    Chatham 

Johnson,  Hubert  Wade Raleigh Wake 

King,  William  G Clinton    Sampson 

O'Kelley,  Thos.  Washington,  Jr.,  Raleigh Wake 
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Name                                             Post  office                       County 
Piner,  Joe  Wheeler Swansboro    Onslow 

Summersill,  Retus  Nobles Jacksonville  Onslow 

Sophomores,  LL.B. — Class  of  1927 

Abernethy,  Claude  C Spring  Hope   Nash 

Abernethy,   Loyd   Mermon Newton,  Rt.  2 Catawba 

Brown,  Joseph  W Chadbourne   Columbus 

Collier,  Robert  Alvis Emporia,  Va Greenville 

Creech,  Edwin  Klutz Goldsboro     "Wayne 

Grady,  Henry  Alexander,  Jr.    ..Clinton    Sampson 

Gresham,  Edwin  Beverly,  Jr Charlotte    Mecklenburg 

Harrill,  McKinley   Rutherfordton    Rutherford 

Hinton,  Ernest  Linwood Clayton    Johnston 

Hood,  Brodie  Ezra Goldsboro    Wayne 

Howard,  Weldon  Vance Elmwood    Iredell 

Ipock,  Edwin  Charlton Goldsboro Wayne 

Kitchin,  William  Arrington Scotland  Neck Halifax 

Lyday,  Andrew  Virgil Asheville   Buncombe 

Meekins,  M.  W Washington Beaufort 

Morton,  G.  Hobart,  B.A.,  1923 . .  .Albemarle     Stanly 

Morton,  Julian  Gore Knoxville,  Tenn Knox 

Naylor,   Joseph   Heschol Dunn  Sampson 

Rice,  Albert  M Lumberton    Robeson 

Seawell,  Herbert  F.,  Jr Carthage    Moore 

Sledge,    John    Wayland Louisburg    Frankfin 

Snipes,    Byron   Lamar Knoxville,   Tenn Knox 

Talton,    Joseph    Earnest Selma   Johnston 

Ward,    David    Livingstone,    Jr., 
B.A.,  Univ.  of  N.  C,  1924 New    Bern    Craven 
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Special  Law 

Name                                             Postoffice                       County 
Abernethy,  Donald  Shuman Mooresville    Iredell 

Bateman,  Robert  Johnston,  Jr.  .  .Asheville   Buncombe 

Bennett,  Allie  Raymon Whiteville Columbus 

Bowers,  Valentine  Broadway,  Jr.,Elk  Park Avery 

Brendall,  Marvin  C Whiteville    Columbus 

Brooks,  Frederick  Holliday,  Jr. .  Smithfield    Johnston 

Brown,    John    McKinley Wilkesboro    Wilkes 

Burden,    Joseph    Bryan,    LL.B., 

1924    Aulander Bertie 

Carpenter,  Robert  Rhyne Crouse    Lincon 

Chakales,  Charles  Peter Asheville   Buncombe 

Clayton,  Joe  E.,  Jr Brevard    Transylvania 

Cogburn,  Chester  A Canton   Haywood 

Douglass,  Joseph  Campbell Raleigh Wake 

Early,  Alvah  Wake  Forest Wake 

Flowers,  E.  D Knightdale    Wake 

Gordon,  Miss  Ella  Margaret Elizabeth  City Pasquotank 

Greene,  George  Landor Bakersville   Mitchell 

Harris,  John  Oates  Dunn     Harnett 

Hester,  Robert  James,  Jr Elizabethtown    Bladen 

Higgins,  William  North Caroleen    Rutherford 

Horner,  Fentress  Thompson Gatesville     Gates 

Howie,  Calvin  Scott St.  Pauls  Robeson 

Lane,   Samuel  Russell Roxobel   Bertie 

Lewis,  Joseph  Francis Henderson    Vance 

Long,  Merl  M Charlotte    Mecklenburg 

Meyer,    Julius   Edward Charlotte    Mecklenburg 

Moss,  Clifton  Dean Enfied    Halifax 

Myers,  Ford  Monroe Thomasville   Davidson 

Pearce,  Maurice  Clifford Youngsville  Franklin 

Petteway,  Charles  M New  Bern   Craven 

Phillips,  Carl  Dixon Sanford .Lee 

Phillips,  George  William Jacksonville     Onslow 
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Raper,  Samuel  Eugene Lexington    Davidson 

Rooker,   William   Henry Norlina   Warren 

Rouse,  Paisley  E Rose   Hill    Duplin 

Smith,  R.  L.,  Jr Albemarle     Stanly 

Spruill,  Henry    

Sydnor,  Grey  Banner Mount  Airy Surry 

Tucker,  John  Archibald Milton    Caswell 

Waldrop,  Troy  Lester Leicester    Buncombe 

White,   Emmett   Kelly Severn    Northampton 

Woltz,  Greer  C Mount  Airy Surry 

Woodley,  Thomas  Daniel Creswell   Washington 

Medicine,  Second  Year,  Class  of  1925 

Anderson,  Lester  Lawrence Advance   Davie 

Barnes,  Walter  L Seaboard    Northampton 

Brandon,  Wesley  Otis Hamptonville Yadkin 

Brewton,  William  Allan Asheville   Buncombe 

Caso,  Valentino    New  York   New  York 

323  E.  116th  Street 

Chadwick,  William  S Gloucester     Carteret 

Corbett,  Clarence  Lee Selma   Johnston 

Ellison,  John  Roland,  Jr Suffolk,  Va Nansemond 

Felitti,  Vincent   Justus New  York New  York 

465  E.  114th  Street 
Foster,  Malcolm  T Chesnee,  S.  C Spartanburg 

Hartsfield,  Robert  Bronson,  B.A., 

Trinity  College,  1923 Wilmington     Pender 

Johnson,  Jeremiah  Robert Winston-Salem     FOrsyth 

21  Sprague  Street 

Jones,  Clyde  F Shelby  Cleveland 

Jones,  William  Samuel Nashville     Nash 

King,   Edward    Sandling Clinton    Sampson 

Love,  John   Grafton Elizabeth  City    Pasquotank 

McBane,  Thomas  Womack Saxapahaw     Alamance 

Moran,  William  A.,  Jr Ridgewood,  N.  J Bergen 

•>  63  Van  Dieu  Avenue 
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Moss,    George    Oren Grover     Cleveland 

Mullen,  Malcolm  Preston Bunn     Franklin 

Newton,  Maury  Claiborne Bluefield,  Va Tazewell 

Pagano,  Peter  Ridgewood,  N.  J Bergen 

144  Broad  Street 

Powell,  William  H.,  Jr Fayetteville     Cumberland 

Powers,  Frank  Foydras,  Jr Wallace    Duplin 

Spickler,  M.  William New  York New  York 

1453  Madison  Avenue 

Townsend,   Robert  Glenn Lumberton    Robeson 

Whims,  Clarence  Bernard Wake  Forest Wake 

Medicine,  First  Year 
Adcock,  David  Filmore Wake  Forest Wake 

Barrett,  Joseph  Francis Waterbury   New  Haven 

Bond,  Fred  T Edenton   Chowan 

Caldwell,  William  Edward Lumberton    Robeson 

Davis,  John  Thomas Kershaw,  S.  C Kershaw 

DeLoatch,  Mahlon  Wingate Severn    Northampton 

Earp,    Raymond    Elmore,    B.A., 
1924    Selma    Johnston 

Flanagan,  Arch  J Farmville    Pitt 

Helms,  Jefferson  Bivins Monroe Union 

Hill,  Millard  Daniel Smithfield    Johnston 

Hollowell,  Claude  Vernon Corapeake    Gates 

Johnson,  Herbert  Wade Raleigh Wake 

Ketner,  Fred  Yadkin China  Grove   Rowan 

Mclntyre,   Stephen,  Jr Lumberton    Robeson 

Mackie,  G.  Carlyle,  B.A.,  1924.  .Yadkinville Yadkin 

Martin,  William  Coda Liberty    Randolph 

Reitzel,  Rufus  H Siler  City Chatham 

Richardson,  William  Oerry Manning,  S.  C Clarendon 

10 
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Small,  Milton   Bernard Siler  City Chatham 

(Strickland,  Paul  Youngsville     Franklin 

Timberlake,  Baxter  Hall Wake  Forest Wake 

Tyndall,  Robert  Glenn Kingston    Lenoir 

Summer  School  Students,  1924 — Academic 

GRADUATE 

Bailey,  Raymond  Graves,  LL.B., 

1923    Woodsdale  Person 

Billings,  C.  M.,  Jr.,  B.A.,  1923.. Rich  Square   Northampton 

Brewer,  H.  C,  B.A.,  1920 Kinston    Lenoir 

Burris,  C.  C,  B.A.,  1917 Wingate  Union 

Caldwell,  Lawrence  M.,  B.S.,  1924  Maiden,  R.  1   Catawba 

Carswell,  M.  K.,  B.A.,  1919 Morganton    Burke 

Oorpening,  Albert  N.,  B.A.,  1923. Zebra,  Mo Camden 

Crawford,  B.  Manly,  B.A.,  1923.  .Eure    Gates 

Griffin,  John  Emmett,  B.A.,  1924. Monroe     Union 

Herring,  R.  H,  Jr.,  B.A.,  1924 .. .  Sanf ord    Leere 

Jackson,  J.  L.,  B.A Wake  Forest Wake 

King,  John  W.   B.A.,  1924 Four  Oaks  Johnston 

Lake,   Elizabeth  M.,   B.A.,   Univ. 

of  Richmond,   1924 Wake  Forest Wake 

Litchfield,  Roy  J.,  B.A Creswell      Washington 

Miller,  B.  K.,  B.A.,  1923 Fairview    Buncombe 

Newton,  Paul  C,  B.A.,  1921. . .  .Thomasville    Davidson 

Nixon,  J.  R.,  B.A.,  1921 Henderson     Vance 

Peele,  Robert  M.,  B.A.,  1923 Raeford  Hoke 

Pait,  I.  C,  B.A.,  1923 Bladenboro    Bladen 

Pope,  R.  Hunter,  B.A Enfield     Halifax 

Powers,  H.  D.,  B.A.,  1920 Willard    Pender 

Sledd,  Arthur  P.,  B.A.,  1916 Wake  Forest  Wake 

Smith,  J.  B.,  B.A.,  1924 Ruby,  S.  C Chesterfield 
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Abernethy,  Charles  Laban,  Jr.  .  .New  Bern   Craven 

Abernetby,  Clarence  M Drexel    Burke 

Adcock,  David  F Wake  Forest Wake 

Alderman,   Asa  Bennett Rosehill    Duplin 

Allred,   R.   S Staley   Chatham 

Averitt,  H.  O Fayetteville,  R.  9 . .  .Cumberland 

Aycock,  A.  L Elberon Warren 

Banks,  H.  C Grantsboro    Pamlico 

Biles,  T.  H Wake   Forest    Wake 

Blackwell,  Hoyt  Kershaw,  S.  C Kershaw 

Blanton,   M.   D Cliffside     Rutherford 

Booe,  Brantley  C Cana    Davie 

Bradley,  John  Albert Florence,  S.  C Florence 

Bridger,   Marietta    Winton    Bertie 

Bryant,  K.  E Clinton   Sampson 

Buffaloe,  D.  E Garner    Wake 

Burden,  J.  B Aulander  Bertie 

Cain,  L.  W White  Oak    Bladen 

Caldwell,  E.  J Maiden    Catawba 

Caldwell,  W.  E Lumberton    Robeson 

Canady,  E.  H Salemburg  Sampson 

Carlton,  Ralph   Warsaw    Duplin 

Cheves,  J.  E Bunn  Franklin 

Cobb,  C.  C Windsor    Bertie 

Council,  Esmond  E Raleigh,  401  E.  Jones  St..  .Wake 

Covington,  Julius  Conn Cheraw,  S.  C Chesterfied 

Coward,  H.  E Kinston    Lenoir 

Cox,  John  Williams Selma,  R.   2 Johnston 

Davis,  Lemuel  H Davis    Carteret 

DeLoatch,  Mahlon  Wingate Severn    Northampton 

Dixon,  W.    C Greenville    Pitt 

Duckett,  Clyde  R Leicester    Buncombe 

Duckett,  V.  Howard Leicester    Buncombe 

Early,  Alvah  Wake  Forest Wake 

Early,  Henry  G Rosehill    Duplin 

Early,  W.  J Aulander  Bertie 

Earp,  R.  E Selma    Johnston 
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Panning,  B.  M Asheville   Buncombe 

Parnell,   L.   B Hubert  Onslow- 
Foster,  R.  C Mocksville     Davie 

Frye,  Thaddeus  N Carthage    Moore 

Gaddy,  J.  Frank   Marshville     Union 

Gardner,  Robert  A Gaffney,  S.  C Cherokee 

Gardner,  S.  D Goldsboro     Wayne 

Gill,  I.  D Zebulon    Wake 

Gold,  Paul  M Ellenboro,  R.  3 Rutherford 

Gravitte,  0.  C Roxboro   Person 

Green,  Robert  Youngsvile    Franklin 

Griffin,  Harry  L Woodland    Northampton 

Griffin,  R.  B Raleigh Wake 

Grimes,  R.  N Everetts     Martin 

Harrell,  J.  A Colerain    Bertie 

Harrill,  W.  B Lattimore     Cleveland 

Harris,  W.  Lee Denton     Davidson 

Hasty,  H.  W Charlotte    Mecklenburg 

Hayes,  N.  A Lumberton    Robeson 

Herring,  J.  Alexander Wilmington,  R.  2 Fender 

Hill,  M.  D Smithfield    Johnston 

Holloway,  A.  C Holly  Springs  Wake 

Howell,  W.  P Kings  Mountain Cleveland 

Hudson,  Isham  B.,  L.L.B.,  1921.  .Dunn     Harnett 

Hudson,  Percy    Dunn     Harnett 

Hunter,   John  Everett Rich  Square Northampton 

Johnson,  Jeremiah  R.,   Winston-Salem  Forsyth 

21  Sprague  St. 

Jones,  Morgan  M Bladenboro    Bladen 

Jones,  W.   F Wake  Forest Wake 

Lake,  Isaac  Beverley .Wake   Forest    Wake 

Lamm,  Charles  C Lucama    Wilson 

Lentz,  DeVere  C Raef ord   Hoke 

Lewis,  C.  R Rocky   Point    Pender 

Long,  C.  Rex Elenboro    Rutherford 

Lowder,   H.   C Marshville,  R.  5    Union 

McAnally,   J.   M Hight  Point   Guilford 

McClung,  A.  H Wallace    Duplin 
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McDuffie,  S.  A Lumberton    Robeson 

Mclntyre,  Stephen,  Jr Lumberton    Robeson 

McLean,  W.  K Ramseur   Randolph 

McLean,  Mrs.  W.  K Ramseur   Randolph 

Mallard,   C.   J Allendale,  S.  C Allendale 

Malone,  Frank  Hampton Lumberton    Robeson 

Martin,  A.  H Conway     Hertford 

Matthews,  D.  V Bessemer  City   Gaston 

Mitchell,  Wiley  F Youngsville   Franklin 

Moor,  T.  D Birmingham,  Ala Jefferson 

Moore,  Ray  T Cana    Davie 

Morgan,  W.  W Candler    Buncombe 

Morris,  R.  A Bynum    Chatham 

Mui,  K.  L Canton,  China Tagshan 

Newton,  M.  C Graham,  Va Tazewell 

Newton,  R.  K Bluefield,    Va Tazewell 

Parker,  E.  L Falcon    Cumberland 

Pearce,  C.  L Colerain    Bertie 

Peede,  Alvin  W Neuse,  R.  1   Wake 

Peeples,  E.  H.,  Jr Allendale,  S.  C Allendale 

Phelps,  John  Mahlon Creswell   Washington 

Pippin,  A.  A.,  Jr Wakefield  Wake 

Powell,  Henry  Emmett Clinton   Sampson 

Powers,  James  O Wallace    Duplin 

Pugh,  Robert  Lee New  Bern  Craven 

Reed,  W.  C Wake   Forest    Wake 

Reynolds,  Napoleon Clinton   Sampson 

Rhodes,  John  K New  Bern,  R.  5 Craven 

Richards,   George   G Skipwith,  Va Mecklenburg 

Riley,  William  S Albany,  Georgia   Dougherty 

Rountree,  H.  C Drumhill    Gates 

Seism,  L.  B Wake   Forest    Wake 

Smith,  R.  A Norwood,  R.  1 Stanly 

Smith,  W.  H Belvidere    Perquimans 

Spencer,  Leon  P Seaboard    Northampton 

Spivey,  C.  G Asheville   Buncombe 

'Stamps,   G.   R Louisburg    Franklin 

iStrickland,   Paul    Youngsville     Franklin 

Swain,  Paul  T Creswell    Washington 
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Tatum,  S.  C Salisbury   Rowan 

Thompson,  J.  R Lumberton    Robeson 

Usry,  J.  B Wake  Forest Wake 

Ware,  J.  H Mount  Holly  Gaston 

Weathers,  B.  G.,  Jr Shelby,  R.  6   Cleveland 

Weaver,  Roland  Herbert Wake   Forest    Wake 

West,  B.  L Warsaw    Duplin 

White,  J.  F Edenton    Chowan 

Williams,  Benjamin  Maiden    Catawba 

Williams,   J.  A Wingate     Union 

Williford,  R.  E Fayetteville Cumberland 

Yates,  W.  J Apex    Wake 

NORMAL 

Allen,  Marion   Lumberton    Robeson 

Alston,  Dora  T Henderson     Vance 

Anderson,  Fannie    Rich  Square   Northampton 

Anderson,  Minnie  M Warsaw    Duplin 

Andrews,  Mrs.  J.  F Chalybeate    Springs Harnett 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Christine Everett     Martin 

Bailey,  Rose  I Tarboro    Edgecombe 

Baldwin,  Mamie  E Clarkton     Bladen 

Banks,  Mrs.  H.  C Smyrna    Carteret 

Barnes,  Matred  Clayton    Johnston 

Barnhardt,  Pearl  .Concord    Cabarrus 

Bartholomew,    Mary Raleigh,  R.  3 Wake 

Bass,   Rochelle    Skipwith,  Va Mecklenburg 

Beaty,  Ola    Wilsons  Mill Johnston 

Beddingfield,  Irene    Wakefield     Wake 

Bellet,  Clara   Sanf ord     Lee 

Berry,  Gertrude   Drexel    Burke 

Bethea,  Ruby    Latta,  S.  C Dillon 

Biles,  Mrs.  T.  H Wake  Forest  Wake 

Bivens,  Sarah  C Wingate  Union 

Blackley,  Gladys  J Franklinton    Franklin 

Blanchard,  Alma   Fuquay  Springs  Wake 

Blanchard,  Marguerite Fuquay  Springs  Wake 

Blanchard,  Nell    Gatesville  Gates 

Bland,  Mrs.  J.  T Stoneville    Rockingham 

Bobbitt,  Lucy  Cheatham Franklinton     Franklin 
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Bobbitt,  Magdalene  Castalia   Nash 

Bobbitt,  Mary  Castalia  Nash 

Bowen,  Mrs.  Margaret Lillington    Harriet 

Bradley,  Mavis   Tarboro,  R.  3 Edgecombe 

Brassfied,  Lucy  M Neuse    Wake 

Braswell,   "Winnie Castalia  Nash 

Bray,  Ruth  M Aydlett     Currituck 

Brewer,  Grace Holly  Springs Wake 

Brewer,  Mrs.  J.  K Alert   Franklin 

Bridges,  Etta    Raleigh  Wake 

125  Chamberlain  St. 
Brock,  Maud   Elizabeth  City Pasquotank 

203  N.  Read  St. 
Brooks,  Clara   Fayetteville  Cumberland 

328  Bay  Avenue 

Broughton,  Fannie   Zebulon    Wake 

Broughton,  Mary  Wake  Forest Wake 

Bryant,  Nannie Zebulon     Wake 

Buie,  Clara   Bladenboro    Bladen 

Burnette,  Vera   Albemarle     Stanly 

Byrd,  Elva  Bunnlevel    Harnett 

Cain,  Theo  Buie's   Creek    Harnett 

Caldwell,  Mrs.  H.  B Fort  Smith,  Ark Sebastian 

Campbell,  Laura  H Aberdeen     Moore 

Canady,    Mary    Hope  Mills,  R.  2  ....  Cumberland 

Cannady,  Mrs.  E.  F Wake   Forest    Wake 

Carmichael,   Daisy    Raleigh,  R.  3 Wake 

Carter,  Bessie  M Mooresville,  R.  1 Iredell 

Carter,   Clara  G Mooresville,  R.  1 Iredell 

Carter,  Ethel Gatesville  Gates 

Carswell,  Zeula  Mitchell Youngsville   Franklin 

Cavenaugh,  Flora   Wallace    Duplin 

Chadwick,  Mary  Jamestown    Guilford 

Chamblee,  Estelle    Wakefield  Wake 

Chamblee,  Marion  Zebulon    Wake 

Chandler,    Lillian    Virgilina,  Va Halifax 

Chesson,  Hyacinthe Roper    Washington 

Chitty,  Alta  M Murfreesboro    Hertford 

Cobb,  Lela  Edna Gastonia     Gaston 

Copeland,   Helen    Thelma    Halifax 

Council,  Bettie   Apex    Wake 
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Council,  Esther    Council  Bladen 

Cowan,    Nona  J Ahoskie    Hertford 

Cowan,  Rosebud  Ahoskie    Hertford 

Cox,  Rannie Richlands    Onslow 

Craver,  Vivian    Lexington    Davidson 

Crawley,  Annie  L Airlie     Halifax 

Critcher,  Lillie  Zebulon    Wake 

Daniel,  Ruth  Youngsville   Franklin 

Daniels,  Elizabeth  S Stem Granville 

Daniels,  Lena  Price    Manteo   Dare 

Daughtry,  Eva   Newton  Grove Sampson 

Davis,  Dorothy  Mount  Airy Surry 

Debnam,   Laura    Zebulon    Wake 

Dudley,  Mrs.  W.  M Kinston     Lenoir 

Eaton,  Mary    Franklinton    Franklin 

Eaton,  Phoebe Cana,  R.  2 Davie 

Eaves,  Ruby  C Youngsville   Franklin 

Elam,  Bryte Ramseur    Randolph 

Ellis,    Annie    Lou    White  Oak Bladen 

Ellis,  Dorothy White  Oak Bladen 

Estes,  Mrs.  J.  E Wake   Forest    Wake 

Estes,  Lizzie    Creedmore     Granville 

Eure,  Emma   Gates  Gates 

Evans,  Alta   White  Oak Bladen 

Evans,  Annie  Lee Aulander     Bertie 

Evans,  Flossie    White  Oak Bladen 

Fleetwood,  Catherine  Skinner. .  .Hertford   Perquimans 

Fox,   Elizabeth    Henderson     Vance 

Fritts,  Thelma   Linwood    Davidson 

Fulcher,  Richard'  J Edward Beaufort 

Fuller,    Maude    Youngsville,   R.   2 Franklin 

Fuller,  Pearle   Wake  Forest  Wake 

Futrell,  Annie  A Woodland    Northampton 

Gainey,  Mattie  L Dunn  Harnett 

Gannt,  Mrs.  Jacob  R Wagener,  S.  C Aiken 

Gardner,  Ozelle Lattimore     Cleveland 

Garrett,  Janie  Warsaw    Duplin 

Gill,  Catrina   Zebulon    Wake 

Godfrey,  Georgia   Morganton    Burke 
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Godwin,   Linnie    Middlesex    Nash 

Grady,  Annie    Goldsboro     Wayne 

Grant,  Helen   Sneed's  Ferry   Onslow- 
Graves,  Helen  W Leasburg    Caswell 

Green,  Clara   Youngsville .Franklin 

Green,  Mrs.  E.  J Oxford    Granville 

Gross,  Lucille   Sanford     Lee 

Hall,  Ida  C Centreville,  Md.    .  .Queen  Annes 

Hare,  Ruth    Apex    "Wake 

Harper,  Daisy  Odell   Wake  Forest Wake 

Harper,  Lillie  C Louisburg,  R.    6    Franklin 

Harris,   Ethel    Essex  Halifax 

Harris,  Mary Louisburg    Franklin 

Harrison,  Ursula Littleton   Halifax 

Hartsfield,  Nina  Wake  Forest  Wake 

Hawthorne,   Cornelia    Gary,  Va Lunenburg 

Hayes,  Belle   Spring  Hope    Nash 

Hayes,    Clara    Spring  Hope    Nash 

Henderson,  Mrs.  J.  K Pembroke    Robeson 

Hening,  Vertie  Mae   Roseboro    Sampson 

Herring,  Leila    Clinton    Sampson 

Hester,  Viola    Oxford,   R.    5 Granville 

Hight,   Gertie    Buie's    Creek    Harnett 

Hobgood,  Pauline    Oxford     Granville 

Hocutt,  Mrs.  W.  O Middlesex,  R.  3   Nash 

Hofler,  Maude  Gatesville  Gates 

Hoggard,  Mrs.  Verona Severn    Northampton 

Holliday,  Mrs.  Oma  N Neuse    Wake 

Holoman,  Mrs.  Janie  L Jackson    Northampton 

Horton,    Lanie    Bunn  Franklin 

Horton,  Mary  W Zebulon,  R.  3    Wake 

Hudson,  Tennie   Dunn     Harnett 

Inscoe,  Mrs.  A.  B Louisburg,  R.  2   Franklin 

Inscoe,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  Jr Louisburg,  R.  2 Franklin 

Inscoe,    Vallie     Louisburg,  R.  2  Franklin 

Jackson,  Mattie  L Tryon    Polk 

Jarman,  Loulia  E Louisburg    Franklin 

Johnson,  Annie  Lou St.  Paul's   Robeson 

Johnson,    Letha    Bladenboro    Bladen 
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Jones,  Virginia Youngsville   Franklin 

Jordan,  Mrs.  Bryan Henderson    Vance 

Joyner,   Endora    Rocky  Mount  Edgecombe 

Joyner,  Mrs.  Fannie  S Scotland  Neck Halifax 

Justice,  Mary    Morven    Anson 

Kearney,  Claire    Franklinton    Franklin 

Kearney,    Sudie    Wake   Forest    Wake 

Kellum,  Jennings,  D Kellum     Onslow 

Kincaid,   Mary    Morganton    Burke 

Kinlaw,  Ha  Mae Lumberton    Robeson 

Knott,  Mary  Belle Oxford    Granville 

Lassiter,  Emma  George    Northampton 

Lassiter,   Eva    Jackson    Northampton 

Lee,  Lila Calypso Duplin 

Lewis,   Bessie    Bladenboro    Bladen 

Lewis,   Ruth    Kerr    Sampson 

Long,  Audrey   Seaboard    Northampton 

Long,  Clara  B Louisburg    Franklin 

Long,  Mary  Emma  Severn    Northampton 

Long,  Reba   Seaboard    Northampton 

McClelland,   Leila    Louisburg    Franklin 

McClung,    Margaret    Wallace    Duplin 

Mclver,   Bettie    Louisburg    Franklin 

McKinnon,  Roselle    Wake    Forest    Wake 

McLamb,  Hattie   Newton  Grove    Sampson 

McLamb,  Kitsie   Newton  Grove   Sampson 

McLean,  Mrs.  W.  K Ramseur   Randolph 

McSwain,  Ruby    Blacksburg,  S.  C Cherokee 

Macon,  Genevieve    Louisburg    Franklin 

Mangum,  Laura  E Wake   Forest    Wake 

Mangum,  M.   Lois Cardenas    Wake 

Maynard,  Lillian   Apex    Wake 

Maynard,  Edith   Apex    .Wake 

Meares,   Annie    Rocky  Mount,  R.  5  .  .Edgecombe 

Melson,  Angerola  Wanchese    Dare 

Melvin,  Lalah  R Clarkton    Bladen 

Midgette,  Eliza Wanchese    Dare 

Miller,  Edith  Inman,  S.  C,  R.  5 . .  Spartanburg 

Mills,  Mrs.  John  G Wake  Forest  Wake 
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Mills,  Lucille  A Middleburg   Vance 

Mitchell,  Julia   Zebulon     Wake 

Mitchell,  Lottie    Youngsville     Franklin 

Mitchell,  Mary  E Burlington   Alamance 

Moore,  Carrie  Helen  Littleton   Halifax 

Moore,  Amoret   Acme   Columbus 

Moore,   Bettie    Spring  Hope,  R.  2 Nash 

Moss,  Estelle  Oxford,  R.  2   Granville 

Neal,  Pearl    Lucama    Wilson 

Nelson,  Mrs.  Foy  Greene Oxford,  R.  5  Granville 

Norris,  Lucile  M Yale,  Va Sussex 

Norris,    Miriam    Waverly,  Va Sussex 

Norwood,  Clina  D Neuse,    R.    1 Wake 

O'Neal,  Nellie   Neuse    Wake 

O'Quinn,  Beula  Mamers    Harnett 

O'Quinn,  Foy Mamers    Harnett 

Osborne,  Florence  Maye Greensboro,  No.  3    Guilford 

Outland,  Lola  M Woodland    Northampton 

Overby,  Julia   Margarettsville    . .  .Northampton 

Parker,  Annie  Pearle Youngsville     Franklin 

Parker,  Gertha  Middlesex    Nash 

Pate,    Agnes    Raleigh,  R.  1   Wake 

Patterson,  Mary  Shannon Youngsville    Franklin 

Fenny,  Johnnie  A Wake   Forest    Wake 

Penny,  Mable  E Raleigh,  R.  1    Wake 

Perry,  Annie  Franklinton    Franklin 

Peterson,  Julia  C Kerr    Sampson 

Pierce,   Mabel  Mae Wakefield,  R.  1   Wake 

Pittard,  Allene   Nelson,  Va Mecklenburg 

Pittard,  Irene  Nelson,  Va Mecklenburg 

Pittard,  Leoncie  Henderson    Vance 

Poe,  Blanche  Apex    Wake 

Poole,    Mildred Clayton Johnston 

Price,  Orene Southport     Brunswick 

Fritchette,  Florence    Elon    College    Alamance 

Reed,  Mrs.  W.  C Wake   Forest    Wake 

Richard,    Mrs.    Ruth    Bass Skipwith,  Va Mecklenburg 

Richardson,  Mrs.  F.  O Wake   Forest    Wake 

Richardson,  Mozelle   Zebulon    Wake 
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Rivenbark,   Mildred    Wallace    Duplin 

Rose,  Mrs.  Frank,  Jr Louisburg    Franklin 

Rouse,  Grace  M Kinston    Lenoir 

Saunders,  Beatrice   Wakefield     Wake 

Sawyer,   Pauline    Columbia     Tyrrell 

Simpson,   Inez    Wake   Forest    Wake 

Smith,  Annie  Belle   Oxford,  R.  2  Granville 

Smith,  Lois   Winnsboro,  S.  C Fairfield 

Smith,  Ruby  Agnes Chalybeate   Springs    ....Harnett 

Snell,  Hallie   Creswell   Washington 

Snyder,   Letha    Concord    Cabarrus 

Spain,  Florence  M Middleburg   Vance 

Spain,  Mary  J Middleburg   Vance 

Spruill,   Mary    Mackeys    Washington 

Stephens,  Grace  M Holly  Springs Wake 

Stephens,  Mabel  Holly  Springs Wake 

Stewart,  Elizabeth  M Whitakers   Edgecombe 

Strickland,  Brucie  Wakefield  Wake 

Strickland,  Ruth   Youngsville   Franklin 

Stroud,  Meta  Kinston     Lenoir 

Swain,  Mrs.  C.  E Plymouth   Washington 

Tharrington,  Lucy  Mable Louisburg,  R.  2  Franklin 

Thomas,  Alma    Henderson     Vance 

Tippett,  Mrs.  F.  A Henderson     Vance 

Tingen,  Etheline    Creedmore    Granville 

Tolar,  Marjalene    Rennert     Robeson 

Tolar,    Tasca     Rennert   Robeson 

Townsend,  Agnes McDonalds    Robeson 

Townsend,  Beatrice Fair  Bluff Columbus 

Tunstall,    Eudell    Oxford,  R.   3    Granville 

Turner,    George    Ella Fairmont     Robeson 

Underwood,   Eva    Youngsville     Franklin 

Usry,  Bernice    Oxford    Granville 

Uzzell,  Mrs.  Alice  J Louisburg    Franklin 

Vann,  Carolyn    Witt,  Va Pittsylvania 

Walton,  Miriam  Raleigh,  R.  1    Wake 

Ward,  Jean  Gales Wake  Forest Wake 

Welch,  Zora  R .Apex,   R.   3    Wake 
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Webster,   Blanche    Fuquay  Springs Wake 

Whitley,  Nona   Como  Hertford 

Wilder,  Lorene  Castalia  Nash 

Wilder,  Mary  Page   Aberdeen  Moore 

Williams,   Nannie    Nashville    Nash 

Wilson,  Adele  E Louisburg    Franklin 

Winstead,   Rhoda  E Ransomville    Beaufort 

Wood,  Nevada    Spring  Hope    Nash 

Woodall,   Lucille    Clayton    Johnston 

Woodlief,    Irene    Johnnie Youngsville  Franklin 

Woodruff,   Carolyn    Seaboard    Northampton 

Woody,   Lorene    Denniston,  Vt Halifax 

Wrenn,  Frankie  Roxboro,  R.  2 Person 

Wright,   Mrs.  N Wilson    Wilson 

Young,  Lucy  H Louisburg    Franklin 

Summer  School  of  Law 

Arendell,    Banks    Raleigh     Wake 

Aycock,  W.  P Selma   Johnston 

Benford,  Lee  Griffith Greensboro  Guilford 

Bowers,  Valentine  Broadway. . .  .Elk  Park  Avery 

Brendall,  M.  C Whiteville    Columbus 

Browning,  H.  D.,  Jr.,  B.A.,  1923.  .Monroe     Union 

Butler,  E.  F Elliott Sampson 

Conn,  Lloyd  Herbert,  B.A Blacksville,  W.  Va.  Monongahela 

Crisp,  Alfred  Reese,  B.A.,  Univ. 
of  N.  C Collettsville   Caldwell 

Daniel,   Cromwell    Littleton   Halifax 

Daniel,  Garland  Best Littleton   Halifax 

Dawes,  R.  B.,  B.A.,  1922 Elm  City  Wilson 

Douglass,  Joseph  Campbell Raleigh Wake 

Ellis,    Joseph  Wood,   A.B.,    1923, 
Trinity   College    Salisbury   Rowan 

Franks,  Thomas  Hendricks,  A.B., 

Elon  College   Smithfleld    Johnston 

Garrett,  C.  G Rockingham   Richmond 

Garrett,  J.  E Rockingham   Richmond 

Goodwin,  William  Iredell Smithfield    Johnston 
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Harrill,  M.  K Rutherfordton    Rutherford 

Huffman,  Troy  N Morganton    Burke 

Horton,  Samuel  F.,  A.B.,  1923 . .  .Vilas    Watauga 

Howerton,  Z.  H Greensboro   Guilford 

Humphrey,  William  Harrell.  . .  .Lumberton    Robeson 

Lee,  William  Osborne Lumberton    Robeson 

Lewis,    Joseph   Francis Henderson     Vance 

Long,  Merl  Maltby Charlotte    Mecklenburg 

Lutterloh,  Herbert  McRee Fayetteville Cumberland 

Massenburg,  James  Speed,  A.B., 

U.  N.  C;  M.A.  Univ.  of  Mo.. .  .Louisburg    Franklin 

Morris,  Allie  B Morehead  City Carteret 

Moseley,  A.  M.,  B.A.,  1923 Raleigh Wake 

Outlaw,  A.  J Seven  Springs    Wayne 

Pearce,  M.  C Youngsville   Franklin 

Rooker,  W.  H Norlina   Warren 

Rawley,  David  A Winston-Salem     Forsyth 

Ross,    Clarence,   LL.B.,   Univ.   of 

Cincinnati    East  Durham Durham 

Sanderson,  J.  D Whiteville    Columbus 

Stroud,  C.  N.,  LL.B.,  1922 Kinston     Lenoir 

Talton,  J.  E Selma    Johnston 

Whitacre,  Hiram  P Salisbury     Rowan 

Woltz,  Greer  Cornelius Mt.  Airy    Surry 

Wood,  Larry  F Charleston,  S.  C Charleston 

Young,     Victor      Vernon,      A.B., 

U.  N.  C Durham  Durham 

Summary 
Graduate  Students  3 


Undergraduates : 

Seniors— Class   of   1925 51 

Juniors— Class  of  1926 65 

Sophomores— Class   of  1927 141 

Freshmen— Class   of  1928 295 

Unclassified    3 


555 
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Law: 

Seniors    16 

Juniors    11 

Sophomores    24 

Special     43 

94 

Medicine: 

Second  Year— Class  of  1925 28 

First  Year — Loss   22 

50 

Total 702 

Counted   twice    2 

Total  for  Regular  Session 700 

Summer  School: 

Graduate   Students    24 

Undergraduates — Academic    124 

Normal    275 

Total  for  Summer  School 421 

Summer  School  of  Law 42       463 

Grand   Total 1,163 

Names  occuring  twice   77 

Total  enrolled  attendance    1,086 


Recapitulation  by  States  and  Foreign  Countries 

North  Carolina 1,004 

South  Carolina    30 

Virginia    23 

Georgia     3 

Alabama     6 

China    5 

New   Jersey    2 

New  York   1 

Kansas    3 

Tennessee    5 

Maryland   1 

Pensylvania    1 

West  Virginia    1 

Florida     1 
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Registration  by  Departments 


1st  Semester 

Bible    221 

Biology    264 

Chemistry    296 

Education    81 

English   438 

Greek    991 

Latin    84 

Mathematics    259 

Modern  Languages   360 

Physics   and  Astronomy 79 

Psychology  and  Philosophy 61 

Social  Science: 

History   227 

Economics    133 

Government  32 

Law    315 

Medicine   282 


2d 


Semester 
318= 
295 
247 
127 
412 

91 

74 
268 
298 

75 

65 

181 
117 
21 
285 
324 


SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSES 


1924-25J 


Schedule  of  Classes 
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English  1  &  2 
English  9  &  10 
French  A  &  B 
French  5  &  6 
German  A  &  B 
Greek  3  &  4 
History  1 — 2 
Law  9  &  10 
Law  13  &  14 
Mathematics  1  &  2 
Mathematics  3  &  4 
Pnilosophv  1  &  G 

biology  i-s 

Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  11  &  12 
Drawing  1  &  2 
Economics  1  &  2 
Education  3  &  4 
English  1  &  2 
English  7  &  8 
History  1—2 
Philosophy  3 

Biology  12 
Chemistry  11  &  12 
Drawing  1  &  2 
Economics  1 — 2 
Education  13  &  14 
English  13 
History  9—10 
Latin  1  &  2 
Law  15  &  16 
Philosophy  3 
Spanish  1  &  2 

M 

>> 

~o 

Bible  12 
Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  5  &  6 
Economics 
English  24 
Greek  3&4 
Law  9  &  10 
Law  13  &  14 
Mathematics  7  &  8 
Spanish  3  &  4 
Surveying  3  &  4 

Applied  Math.  7  &  8 
Biology  Lab.  1  &  2 
Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  3  &  4 
Economics  13 
Education  6 

Latin  3  &  4 
Mathematics  S  &  10 
Physics  Lab.  1  &  2 

Biology  Lab.  1  &  2 
Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  3  &  4 
History  7  &  8 
Latin  1  &  2 
Law  15  &  16 
Physics  Lab.  7  &  8 

Biology  Lab.  1  &  2 
Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  10 
Physics  Lab.  1  &  2 

Biology  Lab.  1  &  2 
Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  10 
Phytiics  Lab.  1  &  2 

English  1  &  2 
English  9  &  10 
French  A  &  B 
French  5  &  6 
Gorman  A  &  B 
Greek  3  &  4 
History  1—2 
Law  9  &  10 
Law  13  &  14 
Mathematics  1  &  2 
Mathematics  3  &  4 
Philosophy  1  &  6 

Biology  12 
Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  11  &  12 
Economics  1 — 2 
Education  3  &  4 
English  1  &  2 
English  7  &  8 
History  1—2 
Drawing  1  &  2 
Philosophy  3 

Biology  12 
Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  11  &  12 
Drawing  1  &  2 
Economics  1 — 2 
Education  13  &  14 
English  13 
History  9—10 
Latin  1  &  2 
Law  15  &  16 
Philosophy  3 
Spanish  1  &  2 

■a 

O  m 
■o  | 

Bible  12 

Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  5  &  G 
Economics 
English  24 
Greek  3  &  4 
Law9&  10 
Law  13  &  14 
Mathematics  7  &  8 
Spanish  3  &  4 
Surveying  3  &  4 

Applied  Math.  7  &  8 
Biology  Lab.  1  &  2 
Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  3  &  4 
Economics  13 
Education  6 

Latin  3  &  4 
Mathematics  9  &  10 
Physics  Lab.  1  &  2 

Biology  Lab.  1  &  2 
Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  3  &  4 
Economics  13 
History  7  &  8 
Latin  1  &  2 
Law  15  &  16 
Physics  Lab.  1  &  2 

Biology  Lab.  1  &  2 
Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  10 
Physics  Lab.  1  &  2 

Biology  Lab.  1  &  2 
Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  10 
Physics  Lab.  1  &  2 

Uhemistry  i  it  z 
English  1  &  2 
English  9  &  10 
French  A  &  B 
French  5  &  6 
German  A  &  B 
Greek  3  &  4 
History  1—2 
Law  9  &  10 
Law  13  &  14 
Mathematics  1  &  2 
Mathematics  3  &  4 
Philosophy  1  &  6 

C3 
O 

Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  11  &'J2 
Drawing  1  &  2 
Economics  1 — 2 
Education  3  &  4 
English  1  &  2 
English  7  &  8 
History  1—2 
Philosophy  3 

Chemistry  1  &  2 
Chemistry  11  &  12 
Drawing  1  &  2 
Economics  1 — 2 
Education  13  &  14 
English  13 
History  9—10 
Latin  1  &  2 
Philosophy  3 
Law  15  &  16 
Physics  Lab.  1  &  2 
Spanish  1  &  2 
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Form  of  Bequest 

Those  who  wish  to  remember  the  College  in  their  wills 
should  employ  the  following  form: 

"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  "Wake 
Forest  College,  for  the  endowment  of  said  College,  the  sum 
of dollars." 


Index 


Page 

Absences 32 

Addresses 46 

Admission,  Requirements  for 25 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 27 

Aid  Fund 35 

Alumni  Association 51 

Anatomy 109 

Anniversary, 45 

Astronomy 92 

Athletics 49 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Degree  of 55 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine 59 

Bachelor  of  Laws,  Degree  of 28 

Bacteriology 113 

Bequest,  Form  of 165 

Bible 65 

Biology 68 

Board  and  Lodging 38 

Botany... 68 

Buildings 11 

Calendar 3 

Catalogue  of  Students 126 

Chemistry 70 

Classification  of  Students 29 

Commencement,  1924 124 

Committees  of  Faculty 22 

Committees  of  the  Trustees 15 

Conditions 31 

Degrees  Conferred" "1924." ~-~-Y-~-~.~-~.~-~.~A23 
Discipline 34 

Economics 95 

Education 72 

Embryology 110 

Endowment 10 

English.. 75 

Equipment 11 

Ethics 66 

Examinations 30 

Expenses 37 

Faculty. 16 

Fees.. 37 

French. 86 

Geology 69 

German 85 

Government 95 

Grades 30 

Greek 79 


Page 

Histology 110 

History 94 

History  of  the  College 9 

Hygiene 69 

Hospital 12 

Italian 88 

Latin 80 

Law.. 99 

Library 11 

Literary  Societies 43 

Logic. 94 

Master  of  Arts,  Degree  of 60 

Mathematics 81 

Matriculation. 25 

Medicine,  School  of. 105 

Ministers 48 

Modern  Languages 84 

Officers  of  the  Faculty. 21 

Officers  of  the  Trustees 15 

Pathology... Ill 

Pharmacology _. 112 

Philosophy 93 

Physical  Education 88 

Physics 91 

Physi  ological  Chemistry 113 

Physiology ...112 

Physiology,  Elementary 69 

Pre-Engineering  Courses. — 83 

Psychology 93 

Publications 47 

Reading  Room 11 

Recapitulation  by  States 159 

Religious  Exercises 48 

Reports 33 

Schedules  of  Recitations. ..161 

Scholarships.. 34 

Social  Science 94 

Society  Day 45 

Spanish 87 

Student  Government 43 

Summary  of  Students 158 

Summer  School 117 

Surveying 84 

Toxicology ...114 

Trustees 14 

Tuition 37 

Zoology 69 
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The  above  is  a  true  record  of  the  work  done  by  the  applic 
chool.     Dated  at ,  this 


TO  WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE: 


1925 


Sir---! 


r  J,'-. j']  moral  character 


that  he  was  In  regular  attendance  at 

(N«me  ot  HlKh  School.   Am 
located    In    during  the  years 

(hat   he  satisfactorily  completed  the  courses  as  stated  on  this  certiorate,  and  tl 
tion  In  19 and  I  recommend  that  he  be  a'lmiited  to  Wain-  Forest  College  : 


be  was  graduated   From   this   Instltu 
i  candidate  for  the  degree  of... 


The  number  ot  years  required  for  graduation  In  our  school  I 
tb"  length  of  the  recitation  period   Is minutes;  the  passing  grade  Is... 

The  applicant  has  studied  English  Literature  for years.     I  undersi 

the  applicant  has  studied  In  class  and  read. 


the  length  of  the  school  1 


CLASSICS  FOR  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE  IN  CLASS 

—One  book  required  from  each  group. 

Group  I — DRAMA.     Shakespeare's    (1)    Julius  Caasar, 
(2)  Macbeth,  or  (3)  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Group  11— POETRY.  (1) 

id  either  Com  us  or 
of  Arthur,  The  Ho 
(3)  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 


Book  IV. 

Group     III— ORATORY. 

Wirh  America;    (2)  Washii 


Burke's     Conciliations 


I-Iijrewanl  the  Wake;    (18)  : 


!  Short  Stories  by  i 


i  Selected  Tales; 


P:'.p.;rK  or  Selections  f 


Gronp  IV— ESSAYS 


CLASSICS  FOR 


_  Gronp  I— f'l  asS'Cs   : 


tANSLATION.      (1)    Selec- 


ting,  tf  desired.   Books   I-V.   XV-XVII; 


iackeray's  English  Humori 


and  Lilies;  ifn  Parkiiijui's  Oregon  Trail;  (10)  Thoreau's 
Walden;  (11)  Huxley's  Autobioprmiliy  and  extracts 
from  Lay  Serrinnis;  (12)  Steve-nsnus  Inland  Voyage  and 
Travels  with  a  Donkey;  113  i  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson; 
(14)Southey's  Life  of  Nelson;  (151  Lockhart's  Life  of 
Scott;  (1G)  Trevelyan's  Life  of  Macaulay;  117)  Dana's 
Two    Years    Before    the    Mast;     (IS)    Lowell's    Selected 


Group    II— DRAMA. 


t-'s    Merchant   of 
Night's  Dream; 


Group  V— POETRY.     (1)  Gol 
and    the    Traveler;     (2)    Co'" 
Christabel   and    Kubla    Khan 
Lake;  (4)  Macaulay 's  Lays  c 


•Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 
Gronp    III— PROSE    FICTION.       (II     George    Eliot's 
Silas  Marner;    (.2,    Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakollekl ;    CM 
•  ilher  S'i'iCii  Iv.'inline  or  Scott's  Quentin  Dunvurd;    (  1  > 


Last    of    the    Mohicans; 


Browning's  Select  Poems; 


(8)    Byron's  Cilde  Harold,   Canto   III   i 
mer  of  Chlllon;    (!i)   Palgrave"s  Golden  ' 


New  Series 


April,  1925 


Vol.  XX,  No.  2 


BULLETIN 


OF 


Wake  ForestCollege 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  NUMBER 


Published  quarterly  by  the  Trustees  of  Wake  Forest  College 

Entered   at  Wake  Forest,   N.   0.,   as  second-class  matter,   under 
Act  of  Congress  of  July   16,   1894 

eeptance  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  in  Section  110S  Act  October 
1917   Authorized   July    26,    1918 


Calendar 

June     2  Law  School  opens. 

June  15  Summer  Session  opens.    Registration. 

June  16  Class  instruction  begins  in  all  courses. 

July  25  Examinations  close.     First  Summer  Session 

ends. 

July  25  Second   Summer  Session.     Registration. 

August  26  Law  School  closes. 

August  29  Examinations  close.     Second   Summer  Ses- 

sion ends. 


Summer  School  Faculty 


William  Louis  Poteat,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

President  of  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,    Wake  Forest   College;    M.A.,   ibid,    Graduate   Student   University   of 
Berlin;    Graduate   Student,    Woods   Hall   Biological    Laboratory. 

D.  B.  Bryan,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Pd.D., 

Dean  of  Wake  Forest  College,  Professor  of  Education  and 
Director  of  Summer  School. 

B.A.,    University   of    North    Carolina;    M.A.,    Columbia    University;    Pd.D., 
New   York   University. 

Needham  Y.  Gulley,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Law 

Dean  of  Law  School,  Wake  Forest  College. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  LL.D.,  ibid. 

J.  Edwakd  Allen,  B.A.,  MA.  School  Administration 

Superintendent   of   Schools   Warren    County   and   City   of 
Warrenton. 
B.A.,   Wake  Forest  College;   M.A.,   ibid. 

Superintendent  E.  L.  Best  School  Administration 

Superintendent  of  Schools  Franklin  County. 

University   of    North    Carolina.      Member   of    the   Faculty   of    State    College 
Summer   School  for  eight  years. 

James  G.  Carroll,  M.A.,  Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Wake  Forest  College. 
B.A.,    Wake   Forest   College;    M.A.,    Columbia   University. 

Willis  R.  Cullom,  M.A.,  Th.D.,  D.D.,  Bible 

Professor  of  Bible,  Wake  Forest   College. 

M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  Th.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary; 
D.D.,    Richmond   College. 

J.  Hendeen  Gorrell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Modern  Languages 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,  Washington  and  Lee  University;   M.A.,   ibid.;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Hygiene 

Dean  of  Medical  School,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,    Wake    Forest   College;    M.D.,    Jefferson    Medical    College;    Graduate 
Student,    Columbia    University. 

Fred  K.  Fleagle,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Education 

Professor  of  Education,  Davidson  College. 

A.B.,   and  A.M.,   University  of  Michigan. 

[  3] 


4  Wake  Forest  College 

George  D.  Harmon,  B.A.,  M.A.,  History 

Department   of  History,    University   of   Pennsylvania   and 
Candidate  for  Ph.D.  Degree. 

B.A.,    Trinity;   M.A.,   ibid. 

L.  S.  Inscoe,  B.A.  School  Administration 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Nash  County. 
B.A.,    Wake   Forest   College;    Graduate    Student,    Columbia    University. 

Hubert  A.  Jones,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Mathematics 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Wake  Forest  College. 

M.A.,    Wake    Forest    College;    LL.B.,    ibid;    Graduate    Student,    Columbia 
University. 

H.  B.  Jones,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  English 

Professor  of  English.  Wake  Forest  College. 
B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;   Ph.D.,   Chicago. 

J.  W.  Lynch,  B.A.,  D.D.,  Bible 

Professor  of  Bible,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.  Wake  Forest  College;   D.D.,  ibid. 

J.  C.  Lockhakt,  A.B.,  A.M.,  School  Administration 

Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Wake  County. 

A.B.,   University  of  North   Carolina;   A.M.,    Columbia   University,   Member 
of  the  Faculty  of   State   College   Summer   School,   three  years. 

Roger  P.  McCutcheon,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  English 

Professor  of  English,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;   Ph.D.,   Harvard. 
John  W.  Nowell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Chemistry 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Wake  Forest  College. 
B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  M.A.,  ibid;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

George  W.  Paschal,  B.A.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Registrar,  Wake  Forest  College; 
Summer  School  Registrar. 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College ;   Ph.D.,   University  of  Chicago. 

Robert  S.  Prichard,  B.S.,  M.S.  Chemistry 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.S.,    Colgate    University;    M.S.,    Pennsylvania    State    College. 

Albert  C.  Reid,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Psychology 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,    Wake    Forest    College;    M.A.,    ibid;    Graduate    Student,    Columbia 
University;    Ph.D.,    Cornell    University. 

William  E.  Speas,  M.A.,  Physics  and  General  Science 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,    Wake   Forest   College;    M.A.,    Johns   Hopkins   University;    Graduate 
Student,    University   of    Chicago. 
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H.  T.  Shanks,  B.A.,  M.A.,  History 

Department  of  History,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  M.A.,   University  of  Chicago. 

Edgab  W.  Timbeblake,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Law 

Professor  of  Law,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,    Wake   Forest   College;    LL.B.,    University   of   Virginia. 
H.  M.  Vann,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Hygiene 

Professor  of  Anatomy,  Wake  Forest  College. 
M.A.,    Wake    Forest    College;    M.D.,    Jefferson    Medical    College. 

Chables  E.  Wilson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Biology 

Associate  Professor  Biology,  Wake  Forest  College. 

B.A.,  Indiana  University;  M.A.,  ibid. 
Robebt  Betjce  White,  MA.,  Law 

Professor  of  Law,  Wake  Forest  College. 

M.A.,   Wake   Forest   College;    Graduate   Student  in   Law,   ibid. 

Jessie  Howard,  Physical  Education 

Physical  Director,  Durham  City  Schools. 
Graduate  East  Carolina  Teachers'   College;    Student,   Columbia   University. 

Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Cbittenden,  Librarian 

Librarian,  Wake  Forest  College. 

Miss  Margaret  Highsmith,  Public  School  Music 

Supervisor  Public  School  Music,  Raleigh  City  Schools. 

Miss  Isabelle  Bowegst,  •  Drawing 

Student  Industrial  Art,  Columbia  University ;  Student  New  York  School 
of  Fine  and  Applied  Art;  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  A.  &  E.  College 
Summer   School,    1918-23. 

Miss  Susie  Hayes,  Penmanship 

Student  Columbia  University,  1919-20;  Student  in  the  Palmer  School  of 
Penmanship,  New  York.  Holder  of  Palmer's  Teacher  Certificate;  Sup- 
ervisor of  Penmanship,  Louisburg  Public  School. 

Miss  Beenice  Tubneb.  Primary  Education 

Supervisor  Public  Schools,  Statesville  Public  Schools. 

Phil  M.  Utley,  Physical  Education 

Director  Physical  Education,  Wake  Forest  College. 

Edgab  H.  Hendeeson,  Psychology 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Furman  University. 

A.B.,  A.M.,   Furman  University;   Ph.D.,    Cornell   University. 


Administrative  Officers 


William  Louis  Poteat,  President. 

D.  B.  Bryan,  Director. 

Needham  Y.  Gullet,  Dean  of  Law  School. 

George  W.  Paschal,  Registrar. 

Elliott  B.  Earnshaw,  Bursar  and  Secretary. 

Dr.  Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  College  Physician. 

Miss  Maud  Piggott,  Head  Nurse  of  College  Hospital. 

Walter  D.  Holliday,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Executive  Committee 

(Representing    the    Faculty    in    matters    of    discipline    and 
courses  in  all  departments.) 

William  Louis  Poteat  N.  Y.  Gullet 

D.  B.  Bryan  G.  W.  Paschal 

E.  B.  Earn siiaw 
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General    Statement 


There  has  been,  ever  since  1894,  a  summer  Law  School  at 
Wake  Forest  College,  conducted  by  Professor  H".  Y.  Gulley, 
of  the  Law  Department,  and  his  associates.  But  with  that 
exception,  the  buildings  on  the  campus  had,  until  recently, 
remained  virtually  closed  during  the  summer  months.  Pro- 
longed idleness  of  expensive  college  plants  is  now  regarded 
as  a  species  of  waste.  Especially  is  this  true  when  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  unprecedented  demands  from  high  school 
graduates,  college  students,  teachers,  ministers,  and  others, 
for  the  educational  services  of  colleges  during  the  summer 
months. 

Convinced  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  College  could 
no  longer  remain  indifferent  to  this  insistent  demand  for 
extended  services,  if  it  would  be  true  to  its  constituency  and 
to  the  State,  the  trustees  authorized  the  Summer  School  of 
1921.  That  the  experiment  was  justified  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  enrollment  for  the  initial  session  reached  230. 
The  second  summer,  that  of  1922,  witnessed  an  increase  in 
enrollment  of  over  forty  per  cent,  bringing  the  registration 
up  to  332.    Interest  has  continually  increased. 

The  College  authorities  announce  the  fifth  summer  ses- 
sion, confident  of  increased  attendance,  and,  consequently,  of 
increased  opportunity  for  rendering  a  larger  educational 
service.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  1925  Summer 
School  with  the  view  to  accommodating  about  700  students. 
An  enlarged  teaching  staff,  and  other  plans,  will  enable  us 
to  take  care  of  this  number;  but  we  shall  not  permit  an 
undue  ambition  for  mere  numbers  to  lead  us  into  over- 
crowding. A  large  new  dormitory,  the  Bostwick  Building, 
will  be  available  for  use. 

[7  ] 
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Scope  of  Work  Offered 

Professional  instruction  and  regular  courses  are  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  following : 

(a)  Teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

(h)  Teachers  of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades. 

(c)  Teachers  of  high  school  subjects. 

(d)  Principals,  supervisors,  and  superintendents. 

(e)  College  students  or  teachers  who  desire  to  secure 
credit  toward  the  B.A.,  and  M.A.  degrees. 

(f )  Law  students. 

Credits 

Credits  for  Summer  School  work  may  be  classified  as 
follows :  Professional  Credit,  College  Credit,  Graduate  Credit. 

Professional  Credits — All  professional  courses  offered  in 
the  Summer  School  are  accredited  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  in  accordance  with  the  Department's 
Certification  Regulations.  The  Director  will,  at  the  close 
of  the  summer  session,  issue  certificates  of  credit  on  courses 
completed,  applicable  to  the  several  classes  of  certificates; 
and  an  official  report  of  all  professional  credits  will  be  sent 
to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

College  Credit — College  credits  for  Summer  School  work 
are  given  in  terms  of  semester  hours.  A  semester  hour  is  the 
equivalent  of  one  recitation  hour  a  week  for  a  college  semes- 
ter or  half  session.  Thus,  a  course  given  three  hours  a  week 
during  the  regular  college  year  counts  three  semester  hours 
for  each  half-session,  six  semester  hours  for  the  entire  session. 
Thirty  semester  hours  represent  the  work  of  an  average 
college  student  for  nine  months. 
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Most  of  the  courses  both  professional  and  academic,  offered 
in  the  Summer  School  carry  college  credit.  Courses  meet- 
ing five  times  a  week  (thirty-one  days  including  examina- 
tion), may  each  count  as  two  semester  hours.  That  is  in 
accord  with  the  professional  credits  for  Summer  School 
work  established  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Some  courses  are  offered  for  more  than  five 
hours  a  week;  but  in  each  case  the  work  is  equated  on  the 
basis  of  the  above  and  credit  given  in  terms  of  semester 
hours.  A  maximum  of  seven  semester  hours  may  be  earned 
by  a  student  in  six  weeks,  or  fourteen  semester  hours  in 
twelve  weeks. 

Graduate  Credit — Courses  may  be  pursued  in  almost  every 
college  department  represented  in  the  Summer  School  with 
graduate  credit,  and  counted  toward  the  M.A.  degree.  Those 
who  desire  graduate  credit  should  write  the  director  in 
advance  or,  upon  arrival  make  special  arrangements  with 
the  chairman  of  the  M.A.  Degree  Committee,  and  with  the 
professor  in  charge  of  their  major  subject.  More  or  less  defi- 
nite cycles  of  courses  are  being  worked  out  in  the  various 
departments,  certain  courses  coming  in  alternate  years,  other 
courses  coming  every  third  year;  thus,  it  becomes  possible 
for  graduate  students  to  plan  their  work  in  advance,  so  as  to 
maintain  unity  in  their  graduate  work. 

Admission 

Admission  to  the  Wake  Forest  Summer  School  is  con- 
ditioned upon  one  of  two  considerations : 

(a)  Graduation  from  a  standard  high  school,  or  its  aca- 
demic equivalent. 

(b)  Possession  of  any  professional  certificate  which,  it- 
self, presupposes  graduation  from  a  standard  high  school. 

Those  students  holding  certificates  below  the  elementary 
B    (including  the  Provisional  B),  North   Carolina   Certifi- 
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cate,  should  make  application  to  a  County  Summer  School, 
since  they  are  not  entitled  to  professional  credit  from  an 
Accredited  Summer  School.  All  teachers  holding  an  Ele- 
mentary B  Certificate,  or  any  higher  certificate,  are  entitled 
to  attend  the  Wake  Forest  Summer  School. 

Registration 

Law  students  will  register  earlier  than  other  students. 
For  them,  the  Summer  School  begins  June  2 ;  for  all  others, 
the  date  for  registration  is  June  15.  Prompt  registration 
is  urged.  Students  will  register  Monday,  June  15,  in  the 
forenoon,  afternoon  and  evening.,  Classwork  begins  with  the 
first  recitation  period,  Tuesday,  June  16.  Students  entering 
the  Summer  School  for  the  first  time  should  send  to  the  Di- 
rector in  advance,  or  bring  with  them,  their  credentials  in 
the  way  of  certificates  of  graduation  from  high  schools,  tran- 
scripts of  college  work,  or  teachers'  certificates.  Filling  out 
the  accompanying  application  blank,  and  sending  it  to  the 
Director  in  advance,  will  not  only  guarantee  room  reserva- 
tion, but  will  simplify  the  process  of  registration  as  well. 

Classes  will  meet  daily  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
during  the  first  session.  They  will  meet  daily  except  Sun- 
days during  the  second  session. 

The  Daily  Assembly  and  Public  Occasions 

The  daily  assembly  hour  will  be  made  a  vital  part  of  the 
Summer  School.  It  is  one  of  the  stimulating  and  unifying 
forces  of  the  school.  Daily  announcements  are  important, 
especially  in  a  school  with  an  intensive  program,  and  with 
an  organization  in  which  any  change  is  likely  to  affect  the 
work  throughout  the  school.  Social  events  cannot  all  be 
planned  in  advance;  public  lectures  and  recitals  will  be 
arranged  for,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  view  to  benefiting 
the  largest  number.  Because  of  the  vital  relationship  be- 
tween the  daily  assembly  and  the  other  work  of  the  Sum- 
mer School,  as  well  as  because  of  our  plans  to  make  the 
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assembly  period  worth  while  on  its  own  account,  all  students 
will  be  required  to  attend  the  assembly  services  as  in  the 
regular  session. 

A  few  evening  lectures  by  well-known  speakers  will  be 
arranged  for  and  there  will  be  at  least  one  occasion  each 
week  of  a  popular  character,  such  as  story-telling,  recitals, 
etc.  Often  the  students  themselves,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Social  Director,  or  the  Director  of  Physical  Education, 
arrange  for  special  occasions  of  a  highly  entertaining  charac- 
ter. The  authorities  will,  however  studiously  guard  the 
time  of  students,  in  order  to  prevent  interference  with 
serious  work. 

Recreation 

Students  of  the  summer  session  at  Wake  Forest  have 
a  rare  opportunity  for  a  great  variety  of  indoor  and  outdoor 
sports.  The  gymnasium,  the  athletic  field,  tennis  courts  of 
the  College,  the  golf  links  of  the  "Wake  Forest  Golf  Club, 
and  fresh-water  bathing  are  available. 

The  Capital  City,  being  only  forty  minutes  from  the 
College,  adds  every  advantage  of  the  city  to  the  otherwise 
ideal  life  of  the  College  campus  and  community. 

Employment  Bureau 

An  employment  bureau,  supervised  by  the  Director,  will, 
without  charge,  assist  principals  to  secure  teachers,  and 
assist  teachers  who  may  be  registered  in  the  summer  session 
to  learn  of  positions  which  may  be  open.  Effort  will  be 
made  to  secure  the  best  available  positions  for  all  students 
desiring  assistance. 

School  boards  and  superintendents  are  invited  to  notify 
the  Bureau  of  their  needs. 
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Demonstration  School 

There  will  he  a  Demonstration  School,  conducted  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Summer  School,  for  the  benefit  of 
primary  teachers.  A  demonstration  class  may  also  he  organ- 
ized for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  grade  teachers.  There  will 
be  demonstrative  lessons,  and  selected  students  will  be  re- 
quired to  teach  the  class  occasionally  under  the  supervision  of 
the  instructor  in  charge. 

Medical  Attendance 

Dr.  Kitchin,  Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  will  serve  as 
Summer  School  physician  and  will  have  regular  consulta- 
tion hours.  The  College  hospital  will  be  kept  open  during 
the  summer  session,  in  charge  of  Miss  Piggott,  the  head 
nurse.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  medical  service,  save 
in  the  case  of  very  serious  or  prolonged  illness.  The  College 
hopes  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  the  proper  precautions 
in  the  matter  of  health  training  both  by  personal  attention 
to  students  and  by  courses  given  in  private  and  public  hy- 
giene in  the  Summer  School.  Students  are  asked  to  co- 
operate with  the  College  especially  in  the  matter  of  observing 
the  time  schedule  for  regular  consultations. 

Dormitories 

The  dormitories  of  the  College  are  all  at  the  disposal  of 
Summer  School  students.  The  new  dormitories,  modern 
throughout  and  convenient  to  the  recitation  room,s  and  to 
boarding  places,  will  be  reserved  for  women.  The  dormi- 
tories will  be  in  charge  of  chaperones.  The  old  dormitories 
Will  be  reserved  for  men..  Rooms  in  the  dormitories  will  be 
reserved  in  the  order  in  which  applications  are  received. 

The  members  of  the  Summer  School  are  requested  to  fur- 
nish such  articles  as  pillow  cases,  sheets,  spreads,  blankets, 
and  towels. 
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A  limited  number  who  prefer  to  room  in  the  village  will 
be  able  to  secure  good  rooms  with  private  families,  or  in  the 
Wake  Forest  Hotel,  at  reasonable  rates. 

Boarding  Places 

Following  the  usual  custom  at  the  College,  the  Summer 
School  students  will  board  at  the  numerous  private  boarding- 
houses  in  "Wake  Forest.  Many  of  these  are  conducted  by- 
persons  who  have  had  long  experience  in  providing  board 
for  college  students,  and,  therefore,  have  given  study  to  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  students.  Table  board  of  excellent 
quality  may  be  obtained  within  easy  reach  of  the  dormitories 
and  recitation  rooms  at  from  $4.50  to  $6.00  a  week.  Those 
wishing  to  make  arrangements  in  advance  for  board  may  do 
so  by  writing  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School 

Expenses 

There  will  be  no  tuition  charge  for  teachers  and  regular 
college  students.  The  matriculation  fee  of  $15.00  includes 
library,  medical  attendance,  lectures,  and  incidental  fees. 
Charges  are  itemized  below. 

Law  Students 

Matriculation  Fee $15.00 

Tuition    20.00 

Room  rent   (eleven  weeks),  College  Dormitory 11.00 


$46.00 
All  Other  Students — Six  Weeks 

Matriculation   fee $15.00 

Room  in  dormitory $6.00  or       8.00 


$21.00  or  $23.00 

Board  will  cost  from  $4.50  to  $6.00  a  week.. 
In  certain  courses  a  small  laboratory  fee  will  be  charged, 
to  cover  breakage  and  necessary  expenses. 


CERTIFICATE  REQUIREMENTS 


I.  Plan  of  Work 


There  are  two  curricula  based  upon  graduation  from  an 
accredited  high  school :  One  leading  to  the  Primary  C,  the 
other  to  the  Grammar  Grade  C  Certificate.  These  curricula 
are  equivalent  to  two  college  years  and  require  nine  six- 
week  sessions  as  noted  below.  Graduates  of  Standard  High 
Schools  without  certificates  will  be  required  to  register  for 
courses  outlined  in  groups  number  one.  Holders  of  the 
Elementary  B  Certificate  are  urged  to  take  courses  from 
groups  three  to  five  inclusive  in  either  Primary  or  Grammar 
Grade  curriculum.  Holders  of  the  Elementary  A  Certificate 
are  urged  to  take  courses  from  groups  six  to  nine  in  either 
Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  curriculum.  The  sufiix  X  on 
a  course  number  indicates  that  it  may  be  counted  on  either 
a  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  Certificate.  P  and  G  indicate 
Primary  and  Grammar  grade  courses  respectively.,  Credit 
will  not  be  allowed  for  courses  that  are  duplicated.  Regular 
college  courses,  both  academic  and  professional,  are  pro- 
vided, leading  to  the  more  advanced  certificates. 

Graduates  of  standard  high  schools  with  two  summer 
school  units,  JNTos.  1  and  2,  are  entitled  to  the  Elementary  B 
certificate.     Basis  salary,  $65. 

Holders  of  the  Elementary  B  and  four  summer  schools 
of  six  weeks  each,  or  one  college  year  30  semester  hours, 
including  professional  courses  are  entitled  to  the  Elemen- 
tary A  certificate.     Basis  salary,  $75. 

Holders  of  the  Elementary  A  and  four  summer  schools  of 
six  weeks  each  or  one  additional  college  year  of  30  semester 
hours  including  professional  courses,  are  entitled  to  the 
Primary  C,  Grammar  C,  or  High  School  C.     Basis  salary, 
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Holders  of  the  C  grade  certificate  and  30  additional 
semester  hours  of  college  work  including  professional  courses 
entitles  the  holder  to  Primary,  Grammar  or  High  School 
B.    Basis  salary,  $90. 

Holders  of  this  B  certificate  with  30  additional  semester 
hours  of  college  work  including  professional  courses  are  en- 
titled to  Primary,  Grammar  or  High  School  A.  Basis 
salary,  $100. 

PRIMARY    CURRICULUM 
No.  1. 

Educ.   11X  Introduction     to     Teaching 2 

Educ.   12X  Elementary    School    Practice ..2 

Eng.    11X  English     Composition 2 

Phy.  Educ.   11X  Plays    and    Games     (General) 1 

7 
No.  2. 

Educ.   23P  Special    Primary   Method    (Reading) 2 

Eng.   22X  English     Composition ....2 

Educ.   24X  Introductory     School    Management 2 

Writing   21X  *Writing      (Skill) 1 

7 

(Both  the   above  units  required  of  high   school   graduates   for  the   Elementary 
B    certificate.) 

No.  3. 

Educ.  35P  Special    Primary    Methods 2 

(Language,   Story  Telling  and  Dramatization) 

Eng.   33X  English     Composition 2 

Geog.   3 IX  Principles    of    Geography 2 

Draw.   31X  *Fundamentals    of    Drawing 1 

7 
No.   4. 

Biol.   41X  General    Biology 2 

Psychol.   41X  Child     Study 2 

History   41X  American     History 2 

Phys.  Educ.   42P  Plays   and    Games    (Primary    Grades) 1 

7 
No.  5. 

Physiol.   51X  Personal    and    School    Hygiene 2 

Hist.    52X  American   History 2 

Educ.   56P  Primary    Number    and    Projects 2 

Music  51X  *Elements   of   Music 1 

7 
No.  6. 

Educ.   67P  Primary     Curriculum 2 

Biol.    62X  Biology     (Plants) 2 

Geog.    62P  Geography   and  Nature   Study  for   Primary   Grades 2 

Ind.  Arts  61P  Industrial    Arts    for    Primary    Grades 1 

*Elective  if  proficient.  7 
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Hist.  73P 
Biol.  73P 
Eng.  74P 
Drawing  72P 


Psychol.   82X 
Writing   82P 
Education   88X 
Geog.   83X 


Sociol.  91X 

Relig.  Educ.  91X 
Hist.   94X 
Music  92P 
Eng.   95P 


No.   7. 

History  Material  for  Primary  Grades.- 2 

Biology    (Animals) 2 

Children's    Literature 2 

Drawing    for    Primary    Grades 1 

7 
No.  8. 

Educational    Psychology— 2 

Writing    (Technique) - 1 

Observation    and    Participation    (Optional) 1 

Types    of    Industries— -2 

Elective   1  or   2   credits.  6 

No.  9. 

Social    Problems 

or 

Religious     Education .2 

Citizenship 2 

Music  for  Primary  Grades... 1 

Reading    and    Speech 

Elective  2  Credits.  5 


Educ.   11X 
Educ.    12X 
Eng.   11X 
Phys.  Educ.   11X 


Educ.   23G 

Eng.   22X 
Educ.   24X 
Writ.   2 IX 


GRAMMAR  GRADE   CURRICULUM 
No.   1. 

Introduction    to    Teaching... 2 

Elementary    School    Practice 2 

English     Composition 2 

Plays    and    Games    (General) 1 

7 
No.  2. 

Grammar    Grade   Methods 2 

(Lang.    Comp.    and   Reading) 

English     Composition 2 

Introductory     School    Management- 2 

*  Writing     ( Skill) ..1 


Geog.  3 IX 
Eng.  33X 
Hist.  31G 
Draw.   3 IX 


Psychol.  41X 
Biol.   41X 
Hist.   41X 
Phys.   Educ.   42G 


No.  3. 

Principles     of     Geography 2 

English   Composition 2 

European    Backgrounds 2 

*Fundamentals    of    Drawing 1 

7 
No.  4. 

Child     Study 2 

General    Biology.. 2 

American     History .2 

Plays  and  Games    (Grammar  Grades) ..1 


Physiol.   5 IX 
Hist.   52X 
Educ.   55G 
Music  51X 


No.  5. 

Personal    and    School    Hygiene 2 

American   History _ 2 

Grammar    Grade    Arithmetic 2 

Elements   of  Music    (Optional) 1 

*Elective  if  proficient.  7 
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No.  6. 

Biol.    62X  Biologv     (Plants) 2 

Hist.   63G  North    Carolina    History... 2 

Educ.   66G  Grammar   Grade   Curriculum   and  Projects 2 

Elective  1  Credit  Course.  6 

No.  7. 

Eng.    74G  American     Literature 2 

Biol.   73X  Biology    (Animals) 2 

Geog.   72G  Geography   of    North   America 2 

Draw.   72G  Drawing    for    Grammar    Grades 1 

7 
No.  8. 

Psvchol.   82X  Educational    Psychology.-.. 2 

Geog.   83X  Types    of     Industries ..2 

Eng.    85G  Literature    for    Grammar    Grades 2 

Educ.   88X  Observation    and    Participation 1 

7 
No.  9. 

Educ.   98G  Methods:    Geography    and    History 2 

Sociol.   91X  Social    Problems 

or 

Relig.  Educ.  91X  Religious    Education 2 

Hist.    94X  Citizenship 2 

Music  92G  Musical   Appreciation   for    Grammar   Grades 1 

7 

The  teaching  of  elementary  Science,  2  credits,  and  English  Literature,  2 
credits,  may  be  elected  for  any  equivalent  credit  course  of  the  last  four 
summer    schools    (6,    7,    8,    9.) 

NOTE.  Teachers  who  completed  Unit  1  last  summer  should  take  Unit 
2  this  summer.  Those  who  completed  both  1  and  2  last  summer  should 
take   3    this   summer    and    so    on    regularly. 

Teachers  who  hold  the  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  B  Certificates  will 
not  be  credited  with  courses  taken  in  these  curricula. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Bible 


Professor  Cullom 
Professor  Lynch 

S2— The  Bible  by  Boohs— A  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  examining  the  message  of  each  of  its  books.  One 
hour  daily  first  session.,  Credit,  two  semester  hours. — Prof. 
J.  W.  Lynch. 

S3 — Biblical  Literature — A  candid  but  sympathetic  and 
constructive  study  of  the  Bible  as  literature  embracing  the 
Epic,  the  Lyric,  the  Elegy,  the  Idyll,  the  "Wisdom  Literature, 
the  Oration,  the  Sermon,  the  Prayer,  the  Epigram,  the  Epis- 
tles, and  the  Apocalypse.  One  hour  daily  first  session.  Credit, 
two  semester  hours. — Prof.  J.  W.  Lynch. 

S5 — Christian  Ethics. — This  is  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  human  relations  as  He  and  His 
inspired  interpreters  saw  them.  The  principles  of  Jesus  are 
applied  to  the  vital  questions  of  today.  The  class  is  taught 
mainly  by  lectures  supplemented  by  parallel  readings,  brief 
papers,  and  open  discussion.  The  study  should  prove  to  be 
both  cultural  and  valuable  for  future  reference..  Particular 
stress  is  laid  on  keeping  orderly  and  accurate  note  books. 
One  hour  daily  first  session.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. — 
Prof.  J.  W.  Lynch. 

SI — The  Bible  by  Books. — A  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  a  rapid  survey  with  a  view  to  get  to  the  heart  of  each  of 
its  thirty-nine  books.  One  hour  daily  second  session.  Credit, 
two  semester  hours. — Prof.  W.  R.  Cullom. 

S7 — The  Psychology  of  Religion. — Religion  is  here  studied 
as  an  essential  part  of  a  normal  human  being,  and  as  the 
most  elementary  and  fundamental  factor  in  his  make-up. 
One  hour  daily  second  session.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. 
—Prof.  W.  R.  Cullom. 

S12 — Religion  in  Community  Life. — A  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  applications  of  religion  as  a  social  force  in  the 
making  of  a  worth-while  community.  One  hour  daily  sec- 
ond session.  Credit,  two  semester  hours. — Prof.  W.  R. 
Cullom. 

[  23  ] 
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Biology 


Dr.  Kitchen 
Professor  Wilson 
Dr.  Vann 

Biol.  (41X)  SI. — General  Biology. — This  is  a  foundation 
course  which  will  give  some  basis  for  the  study  of  psychol- 
ogy, sociology,  physiology,  botany,  zoology  and  other  sciences 
of  the  curriculum.  It  will  emphasize  the  broader  princi- 
ples of  growth  and  development.  Types  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals will  be  studied  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  pro- 
toplasm, cells,  cell  differentiation,  cell  aggregation,  repro- 
duction, etc.  The  course  will  attempt  to  give  an  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  heredity,  evolution,  and  of  eugenics. 
First  session. 

Biol.  (62X)  S3.— Biology  (Plants).— This  course  will 
attempt  two  things  (1)  through  the  study  of  types  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  morphology,  physiology  and  re- 
productions in  plants,  from  the  one  cell  to  seed  plants,  (2) 
through  field  work  to  acquaint  the  student  with  as  much 
common  and  local  flora  as  possible.  The  course  will  be  of 
especial  service  to  those  who  teach  nature  study  and  ele- 
mentary science  in  the  elementary  school.    First  session. 

Biol.  (73X)  S13. — Biology  (Animals). — The  aim  and 
method  of  the  course  is  similar  to  that  in  Biology,  S3.  Out- 
standing characteristics  of  animal  life,  from  the  single  cell 
protozoon  to  the  higher  mammalian  will  be  studied.,  Es- 
pecial effort  will  be  made  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the 
common  insects,  butterflies,  beetles,  etc.,  both  as  to  identifica- 
tion and  as  to  economic  importance.    First  session. 

Physiol.  (51X)  S7 — Personal  and  School  Hygiene. — 
General,  personal  and  school  hygiene;  some  instruction  in 
anatomy  and  physiology;  cause,  transmission  and  prevention 
of  communicable  diseases;  with  special  reference  to  most 
common  diseases;  defects  of  school  children;  schoolhouse 
sanitation;  medical  inspection;  programs  of  health  educa- 
tion.   Both  sessions. 
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Chemistry 


Professor  Nowell 
Professor  Prichard 

Chemistry. — Si. — This  course  covers  one-half  of  the 
regular  college  year  in  General  Chemistry.  One  lecture — 
two  hours  laboratory  daily.  First  Term.  Professor  Prichard. 

Chemistry. — S18.  (Teacher's  course). — This  course  is 
intended  for  science  teachers  and  will  count  as  two  semester 
hours  of  professional  credit,  and  as  an  advanced  elective. 
One  lecture  daily.  Four  hours  laboratory  a  week.  First 
Term.    Professor  Prichard. 

Chemistry. — S2. — This  is  a  continuation  of  Chemistry 
SI,  and  completes  the  collegiate  requirements  for  General 
Chemistry.  Two  lectures  and  two  hours  laboratory  daily. 
Second  Term.    Professor  Nowell. 

Note.  Chemistry  SI  and  S2  may  be  taken  by  college 
students  who  have  not  fulfilled  the  requirements  in  either  or 
both  semesters. 

Classical  Languages 


Professor  Paschal 
Assistant  Earp 

Greek  S5. — Greek  Testament,  introductory  course.  The 
work  will  be  graded  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who 
apply  for  the  course.,  One  hour  daily.  Credit  two  semester 
hours.    Professor  Paschal. 

Latin  SA. — Virgil's  Aeneid.  This  course  is  primarily 
planned  for  teachers  and  will  count  as  two  professional 
hours.  This  may  also  be  taken  by  students  desiring  college 
credit.     Mr.  Earp. 

Note.  Other  classes  may  be  organized  upon  sufficient  de- 
mand. 
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Drawing 


Miss  Bowen 


Draw.  31X — Fundamentals  of  Drawing. — This  course 
aims  to  give  the  skill  which  is  fundamental  in  teaching  the 
drawing  of  the  State  Course  of  Study,  as  well  as  that  which 
will  help  in  the  teaching  of  all  subjects  of  the  elementary- 
school  curriculum.  Such  topics  as  these  will  he  considered: 
Color  theory;  design;  perspective;  representation;  illustra- 
tion; picture  study,  etc.  Media;  charcoal,  water  colors, 
crayons,  clay,  etc.  The  work  will  he  closely  correlated  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  elementary  curriculum. 

Deaw.  72P. — Drawing  for  Primary  Grades. — The  same 
general  topics  as  in  Fundamentals  of  Drawing  with  especial 
reference  to  the  primary  grades.  The  work  will  be  closely 
correlated  with  all  subject  matter  of  the  primary  grades, 
but  with  emphasis  upon  the  art  for  those  grades  in  the  State 
Course  of  Study. 

Deaw.  72G. — Drawing  for  Grammar  Grades. — The  same 
general  topics  treated  in  Fundamentals  of  Drawing,  with 
particular  application  to  grammar  grade  subject  matter. 
Design  will  have  especial  adaptation  to  textiles,  books,  print- 
ing of  letters,  landscape  and  figure  designs  on  post  cards, 
holiday  greetings,  posters.  The  State  Course  of  Study  will 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  this  course. 
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Education 


Professor  Bryan 

Superintendent  Best 

Professor  Fleagle 

Superintendent  Allen 

Superintendent  Lochhart 

Superintendent  Inscoe 

Miss  Highsmith 

Miss 

Education  11X. — Introduction  to  Teaching. — An  intro- 
ductory study  of  the  work  of  our  public  schools,  the  business 
of  teaching,  etc.  It  should  serve  to  orient  the  student  in  the 
fields  of  education.  Frequent  observation  should  be  made 
in  the  training  school  to  enable  the  students  to  study  child 
nature,  teacher  qualifications,  and  the  specific  problems  in- 
volved in  each  field  of  work,  as  the  primary,  intermediate 
and  grammar  grade.     Both  sessions. 

Edtjc.  12X. — Elementary  School  Practice. — An  effort  is 
made  in  this  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  as  much 
general  technique  as  the  time  given  will  allow.  Based  on  the 
elementary  course  of  study,  such  topics  as  the  following 
will  be  treated :  Selection  and,  organization  of  subject  mat- 
ter; types  of  lessons;  the  recitation;  socialized  recitation; 
the  project  and  problem  method ;  lesson  plan ;  teaching  chil- 
dren to  study,  etc.  Much  use  will  be  made  of  the  training 
school.     Both  sessions. 

Educ.  24X. — Introductory  School  Management. — The 
primary  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  the  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  what  is  involved  in  the  conduct  of  a 
school.  Among  the  topics  treated  are:  The  aims  of  educa- 
tion; personal  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher;  discipline; 
program  making;  daily  schedule;  classification  and  grada- 
tion; school  hygiene;  supervised  study;  school  ethics. 
Frequent  use  will  be  made  of  the  training  school.  Both 
sessions. 
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Educ.  23P. — Primary  Methods  (Reading). — The  psy- 
chology of  reading;  historic  development  of  methods,  as 
A,  B,  C,  word,  sentence,  etc.;  pre-primer  reading;  phonics; 
suitable  reading  material;  the  place  of  oral  and  silent  read- 
ing; recent  investigations  in  reading;  diagnostic  and  reme- 
dial steps;  minimal  essentials.  Much  use  will  be  made  of 
the  training  school.     Both  sessions. 

Educ.  35P. — Primary  Methods  (Story  Telling,  Language 
and  Dramatization). — The  place  of  oral  and  written  lan- 
guage; nature  study,  games,  stories,  pictures,  projects  and 
other  activities  as  a  basis  for  language  work;  story  telling — 
principles  underlying  choice  of  material,  learning  and  tell- 
ing a  selected  number;  dramatization,  its  educational  value, 
relation  to  other  subjects  and  place  in  the  primary  grades; 
spelling,  kind  and  quantity,  methods  of  teaching,  recent  in- 
vestigations. 

Educ.  23G. — Methods:  Language,  Composition  and  Read- 
ing.— A  study  of  recent  experimental  investigations  in  these 
subjects;  the  minimum  essentials  in  each  grade,  in  each  sub- 
ject; the  respective  value  of  oral  and  silent  reading;  of  oral 
and  written  composition;  different  methods  of  teaching; 
value  of  projects  in  organizing  and  motivating  the  work. 
Much  use  will  be  made  of  the  State  Course  of  Study. 
Systematic  observation  in  the  training  school  will  be  required. 
Both  sessions. 

Geog.  31X„ — Principles  of  Geography. — This  is  a  founda- 
tion course  for  the  later  study  of  all  geography.  Since  the 
major  geographical  factor  in  determining  the  distribution  of 
people,  what  they  do,  how  they  live,  etc.,  is  climate,  most 
emphasis  will  be  put  upon  that  topic.  Topics :  Weather  and 
weather  observations;  elements  of  climate;  temperature, 
winds,  rainfall;  application  of  these  climatic  principles  to 
the  distribution  of  population,  industries,  etc.,  in  climatic 
regions  of  the  world. 

Educ.  55G. — Arithmetic  for  Grammar  Grades. — A  reason- 
able knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  is  presupposed.  Among 
the   topics    considered    will   be :    Elementary   psychology    of 
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arithmetic;  the  value  and  place  of  drill;  problem  solving; 
diagnosis  of  difficulties  and  remedial  measures ;  methods  of 
teaching;  sources  of  problems;  place  of  arithmetic  in  the 
elementray  school  curriculum.  Systematic  observation  in 
the  training  school  required.  State  Course  of  Study,  state 
adopted  texts  and  a  professional  book  on  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  course. 

Educ.  56P., — Primary  Number  and  Projects. — The  psy- 
chology of  arithmetic;  development  of  number  concept  in 
primary  grades ;  the  place  of  drill ;  kind  and  amount  of  for- 
mal arithmetic  in  these  grades;  history  of  arithmetic  and 
the  development  of  methods ;  projects  in  nature  study,  games, 
and  other  activities  as  a  basis  for  the  formal  number  work. 
Much  use  will  be  made  of  the  training  school. 

Educ.  67P. — Primary  Curriculum. — The  aims  and  objec- 
tives of  education  in  the  primary  grades ;  subject  matter  and 
school  activities  necessary  to  obtain  these  aims  and  objectives ; 
study  of  the  State  Course  of  Study  in  light  of  these;  organi- 
zation of  primary  curriculum ;  the  place  of  projects  and  child 
activities  as  a  basis  for  this  organization.  Much  use  will 
be  made  of  the  training  school. 

Educ.  66G. — Grammar  Grade  Curriculum  and  Projects. — 
The  aim  and  objectives  of  education  in  the  intermediate  and 
grammar  grades.  In  the  light  of  these  objectives,  pupil  ac- 
tivities and  experiences  for  their  accomplishment.  Organi- 
zation of  the  grammar  grade  curriculum  around  these  ac- 
tivities. Growing  out  of  this  will  come  the  consideration  of 
the  value  of  projects;  minimum  essentials,  etc.,  The  State 
Course  of  Study  will  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  text  like 
Bonser's  Elementary  School  Curriculum  or  a  similar  book. 

Credit  Courses  on  Higher  Certificates 


Course  Si.. — Principles  of  Secondary  Education. — The 
aim  of  this  course  is  to  examine  the  fundamental  principles 
— psychological,  sociological,  pedagogical,  etc. — upon  which 
sound  secondary-school  procedure  is  based. 

Course  S3. — State  and  County  Educational  Administra- 
tion.— A  study  of  the  State  and  County  as  the  chief  units 
of  educational  administration ;  political  and  sociological  prin- 
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ciples  involved;  distribution  of  functions,  organization; 
finance  and  administrative  policies  will  be  made.  Special 
problems  of  administration  and  supervision  will  be  assigned 
to  advanced  students.  Conferences  and  reports  will  be 
required. 

Education  S10. — Tests  and  Measurements. — An  intro- 
ductory study  of  standard  tests,  both  mental  and  achieve- 
ment, with  the  view  to  orienting  the  student  in  the  field  of 
educational  experimentation.  Some  tests  will  be  given,  and 
their  uses  in  supervision  will  be  studied. 

Couese  S12.; — History  of  Education. — This  course  surveys 
educational  progress  from  the  Renaissance,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  secularization  and  development  of  education 
in  America. 

Course  S14. — Philosophy  of  Education. — Here  is  a  sur- 
vey of  educational  classics  from  Plato's  Republic  to  Dewey's 
Democracy  and  Education.  Upon  this  basis,  biological,  so- 
cial, and  psychical  facts  will  be  interpreted  and  evaluated. 

Education  S15. — Supervision. — This  course  will  deal  with 
the  psychological  problems  involved  in  teaching  and  prin- 
ciples of  improving  teachers  in  service.  The  problems  will 
be  attacked  from  the  standpoint  of  the  supervisor  and  the 
administrator. 

Note.  Courses  S3,  S10  and  S15  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  certificates  and  renewals  when  courses  in  adminis- 
tration and  supervision  are  required. 
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English 


Professor  McCutcheon 
Professor  Jones 

Eng.  (11X)  SI. — English  Composition. — This  work  will 
consist  largely  in  oral  and  written  composition,  based  on  fun- 
damental weaknesses  as  revealed  in  preliminary  tests  at  be- 
ginning of  the  course.  Some  opportunity  will  be  given  in 
outlining  and  preparing  speeches. 

Eng.  (22X)  S2. — The  second  course  will  include  the  fun- 
damentals of  English  grammar  with  special  attention  to  sen- 
tence structure,  syntax  and  common  errors;  the  use  of  dic- 
tionaries; encyclopedias;  note  taking,  on  reading  and  lec- 
tures; outlining. 

Eng.  (33X). — A  course  in  advanced  composition  with  em- 
phasis on  collecting  material  and  organizing  ideas.  This 
course  may  be  taken  for  college  credit  by  those  who  have 
completed  English  1  and  2. 

Eng.  (74G)  S5. — American  Literature. — Representative 
writers  will  be  studied,  among  them  Poe,  Lanier,  Emerson, 
Lowell,  Whitman,  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  Cooper.  Some 
thought  will  be  given  to  the  history  as  revealed  through  a 
brief  study  of  the  lives  of  these  men. 

Eng.  S3. — English  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  with  special  attention  to  the  types  of  primary 
excellence  and  historic  significance.  Prerequisite,  one  year 
of  college  English. 

Eng.  S9. — Shakespeare. — A  course  devoted  entirely  to 
Shakespeare's  plays.  "Shakespeare's  Principal  Plays,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Century  Company,  is  recommended. 

Prerequisite,  English  1-4,  or  two  years  of  college  English. 
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History 


Professor  Harmon 
Professor  Shanks 
Professor  Poteat 

Hist.  41X. — American  History. — For  the  first  six  weeks 
an  intensive  study  of  United  States  History  prior  to  1812. 
Topics:  Geographic  conditions;  colonizing  agencies;  types 
of  local  and  colonial  government ;  development  of  commerce, 
conflict  with.  England;  formation  of  the  Union..  Extensive 
reading  and  special  reports. 

Hist.  52X. — During  the  second  term1  an  intensive  study 
from  1812  through  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Much 
use  will  be  made  of  biographical  study  as  a  means  of  inter- 
preting spirit  of  those  days.  Extensive  reading  and  special 
reports. 

Hist.  31G. — European  Backgrounds. — The  aim  of  this 
course  is  threefold,  (1)  to  give  the  student  a  grasp  of  the 
subject  matter  for  a  similarly  named  course  in  our  elemen- 
tary schools,  (2)  to  give  an  interpretative  background  to  our 
American  History,  and  (3)  to  give  to  the  student  an  inter- 
national viewpoint  rather  than  a  more  restricted,  national 
one.  This  course  will  deal  with  the  economic,  social  and 
political  life  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Medieval  life;  feud- 
alism, the  rise  of  cities  and  Medieval  trade;  development  of 
the  English  race;  Protestant  and  Puritan  Revolutions; 
American  Colonization — English,  French,  Spanish. 

Hist.  63G. — North  Carolina  History. — A  general  politi- 
cal, economical,  social  and  educational  survey  of  the  State. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  attempt  at  founding  a  colony;  perma- 
nent settlements;  North  Carolina  under  the  king;  develop- 
ment of  the  State;  North  Carolina  during  the  Revolutionary, 
Civil  and  World  Wars;  the  present  industrial  and  educa- 
tional development. 

Hist.  94X — Citizenship. — -The  course  will  study  local, 
state,  and  national  government  in  operation,  in  the  concrete. 
Topics :  Qualifications  for  office  for  representatives  of  local, 
state  and  national  officials;  suffrage,  all  steps;  taxation;  in- 
stitutions, how  supported  and  function ;  office  holding  and 
our  attitude  toward  it ;  the  citizen  and  law  enforcement. 

Course  S9. — The  United  States  since  1860. — Two  hours, 
to  be  arranged.  Intended  primarily  for  those  who  are  ma- 
joring in  History  and  who  have  passed  History  1-2  and 
History  3-4.    Lectures  and  term  papers. 
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Modern  Languages 


Professor  Poteat 
Assistant  Professor  Wilson 

French  S-AB — Fraser  &  Squair's  French  Grammar.  Part 
one.  Elementary  Prose  Readings.  Thorough  practice  in 
pronunciation  and  writing.  This  course  is  for  beginners. 
Credit  for  first  session,  two  hours  daily,  four  hours;  for 
second  session,  one  hour  daily,  two  hours.  Professor  Gor- 
rell. 

Spanish  S-AB — Hill's  &  Ford's  First  Spanish  Course. 
Elementary  Prose  readings.  Attention  to  pronunciation  and 
writing.  This  course  is  for  beginners.  Credit  for  first  ses- 
sion, one  hour  daily,  two  hours;  for  second  session,  two 
hours  daily,  four  hours.    Assistant  Professor  Wilson. 

French  S3-4 — A  course  for  teachers  and  students  desiring 
to  elect  an  advanced  course  in  French.  French  Prose  Com- 
position and  a  review  of  French  Grammar.  Lectures  in 
Seventeenth  Century  French  Literature.  A  presentation  of 
Methods  for  the  Teaching  of  French.  Credit  for  first  ses- 
sion, one  hour  daily,  two  hours;  for  second  session,  two 
hours  daily,  four  hours.     Professors  Gorrell  and  Wilson. 
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Mathematics 


H.  A.  Jones 
J.  G.  Carroll 

Course  SI. — Prescribed  for  B.A.  Degree.  Twelve  weeks' 
course.  Trigonometry.  Thorough  study  of  the  Functions, 
their  relations,  trigonometric  equations  and  selected  prob- 
lems. To  take  this  course  the  student  must  show  that  he  has 
completed  at  least  one  year's  work  of  Elementary  Algebra 
and  one  year's  work  of  Higher  Algebra;  and  that  he  is 
familiar  with  the  Laws  of  Exponents,  Radical  Expressions, 
Quadratic  Equations,  Progressions  and  the  Binomial  The- 
orem. He  must  also  show  that  he  has  mastered  the  Eive 
Books  of  Plane  Geometry.  This  course  meets  one  hour  daily 
through  both  sessions.  Credit,  two  semester  hours  each 
session. 

Course  S2. — Second  Session., — College  Algebra.  Rapid  re- 
view of  Elementary  Algebra,  thorough  treatment  of  Quad- 
ratic Equations,  Logarithms,  Ratio  and  Proportion,  Varia- 
tion, Progressions,  Inequalities,  Binomial  Theorem,  Unde- 
termined Coefficients,  Partial  Eractions,  etc.  Two  semester 
hours.  These  two  courses  complete  the  work  for  first  year 
of  college  mathematics. 

By  consulting  instructor  students  may  remove  conditions 
in  Mathematics  by  attending  either  session  of  the  summer 
school. 

Course  S9. — The  Teaching  of  Algebra. — First  session. 
Subject-matter  and  method  will  comprise  the  work  of  the 
first  session.  The  latest  report  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Secondary  Mathematics,  current  problems,  organization 
of  curriculum,  selected  topics,  and  textbooks  are  studied. 
Practice  teaching  will  be  arranged.     Two  semester  hours. 

Course  S10. — The  Teaching  of  Plane  Geometry. — Second 
Session..  Attention  will  be  given  to  subject  matter  and 
methods  of  presentation.  The  Teaching  of  Geometry  by 
Smith  is  the  textbook  used  in  this  course.  The  report  of 
the  National  Committee  will  be  reviewed  and  textbooks  re- 
viewed.   Two  semester  hours. 

With  sufficient  demand  other  courses  in  Mathematics  from 
the  regular  Catalogue  will  be  given. 

Courses  S9,  SlO  may  be  taken  by  Teachers  for  Profes- 
sional work,  and  as  electives  for  advanced  students. 
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Music 


Miss  Highsmith 

Music  51X. — Elements  of  Music. — This  course  is  intended 
to  give  the  fundamentals  necessary  for  grade  teaching. 
Topics :  Sight  singing,  ear  training ;  reading  and  dictation ; 
rote  songs ;  child  voice,  etc. 

Music  92G. — Musical  Appreciation  for  Grammar  Grades. 
— The  need  for  music  appreciation;  sources  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  music;  rhythm,  melody,  song,  instrumental;  corre- 
lation of  music  with  other  arts,  pictures,  poetry,  dance;  cor- 
relation of  music  with  other  subjects,  as,  nature  study,  read- 
ing, geography,  history,  physical  education,  special  days,  etc., 
biography  of  great  musicians. 

Music  92P.. — Musical  Appreciation  for  Primary  Grades. 
— The  treatment  of  this  course  will  be  similar  to  Musical 
Appreciation  for  Grammar  Grades,  with  adaptation  for  the 
primary  grades. 

Penmanship 


Miss  Hayes 


Writ.  21X. — Writing  (Skill) — A  justification  for  legible 
handwriting  is  found  in  its  value  in  teaching  all  other  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  in  its  social  value.  This  course  then  should 
be  required  of  all  students  who  cannot  make  a  reasonable 
score  on  the  Ayres  or  Thorndike  Scales.  The  course  is 
primarily  for  skill.  The  method  will  be  in  accordance  with 
Palmer's   Method   of  Business   Writing,   or   a   similar   text. 

Content  of  Course 

Weit.  82P. — Writing  (Technique) — The  psychology  of 
handwriting ;  teaching  writing  in  the  primary  grades ;  black- 
board writing ;  standard  scales  for  judging  handwriting.  Ad- 
ditional skill  may  be  required  as  the  technique  of  this  course 
is  developed. 
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Physics 


Professor  8 peas 

Physics  S4. — Special  topics  in  general  physics  including 
mechanics,  heat,  and  electricity  and  magnetism.  This  course 
is  suitable  for  science  teachers  who  have  previously  had  an 
elementary  course  in  general  physics.  College  students  who 
have  had  physics  or  its  equivalent  will  he  admitted  to  this 
course.  One  hour  daily,  and  four  hours  a  week  additional 
for  laboratory  work.     Credit,  three  semester  hours. 

Astronomy  S9. — An  elementary  course  in  astronomy 
largely  descriptive.  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides.  Frequent  observations  through  the  six-inch  telescope 
will  constitute  a  part  of  the  course.  One  hour  daily,  labora- 
tory hours  to  be  arranged.     Credit,  three  semester  hours. 

Note.  The  above  courses  in  Physics  are  to  be  given 
throughout  the  first  session  only. 
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Phychology 


Professor  Henderson 
Mr.  Best 

Psychology  SI. — Introductory  Psychology. — This  course 
is  designed  to  introduce  trie  student,  by  means  of  reading, 
lectures,  and  demonstrations,  to  the  data  of  scientific  psy- 
chology. One  hour  daily.  Credit,  two  semester  hours.  Stu- 
dents who  desire  to  have  this  course  accepted  as  psychology 
in  the  regular  session  will  meet  fifteen  additional  hours, 
time  to  be  arranged,  and  for  them  the  course  will  count 
three  semester  hours. 

Psychology  (41X)  S7. — Child  Study. — This  course  will 
consider  the  development  and  growth  of  the  child  from  the 
mental,  moral,  physical,  and  social  nature.  Such  topics 
as  influence  of  heredity  and  environment ;  meaning  of  in- 
fancy ;  innate  tendencies  and  capacities ;  the  developmet  of 
attention,  memory,  imagination,  thinking,  perception,  etc., 
will  be  considered. 

Psychology  (82X)  S8. — Educational  Psychology. — A 
study  of  original  nature,  individual  differences,  the  learning 
process,  mental  hygiene,  in  their  relation  to  the  elementary 
and  high  school  subjects.  Suitable  as  an  elective  for  Col- 
lege and  Professional  Credits. 

Philosophy  S8. — Modern  Philosophy. — Development  of 
modern  philosophy  from  the  standpoints  of  scientific,  politi- 
cal and  religious  tendencies. 
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Physical  Education 

Director  Utley 


Miss  Howard 

Physical  Edttc.  (11X) — Plays  and  Games  (General) — 
This  course  is  given  the  first  summer  school,  that  is,  the  one 
necessary  to  obtain  the  elementary  B  certificate.  The  course 
is  designed  to  make  teachers  as  efficient  as  possible  on  the 
playground — in  play  and  recreation,  in  the  classroom,  in  mat- 
ters of  health  and  sanitation,  and  in  the  community.  Topics : 
Value  of  play;  games  suitable  for  different  ages  of  child- 
hood; playground  apparatus;  first  aid;  health  crusades; 
field  meets  and  community  fairs. 

Physical  Educ.  (42G) — Physical  Education  for  Grammar 
Grades. — Psychological  basis  of  play;  games  suitable  for 
children  at  this  stage  of  mental  and  psychological  develop- 
ment ;  health  habits,  in  school  and  out ;  play  and  fatigue ; 
good  health  in  relation  to  citizenship. 

Physical  Educ.  (42P) — Plays  and  Games  for  Primary 
Grades. — Treatment  similar  to  that  in  Physical  Education 
for  Grammar  Grades,  with  special  reference  to  primary 
grades.  The  plays,  games,  etc.,  would  of  necessity  be  quite 
different  because  of  a  different  psychological  basis. 


LAW  SCHOOL 


School  of  Law 


Dean  Gulley 
Professor  Timberlake 
Professor  White 

The  Summer  School  of  Law  begins  on  the  2d  of  June, 
and  continues  until  the  Supreme  Court  examination,  August 
18th. 

The  courses  include  the  following  subjects : 

Blackstone,  Equity,  Evidence,  Civil  Procedure,  Contracts, 
Corporations,  Real  Property,  Torts,  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  North  Carolina.  Two  lectures  daily, 
two  hours  each. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  students 
for  examination  on  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina. 

Students  completing  all  subjects  of  the  Summer  Law 
School  may  be  credited  with  five  hours  on  the  B.A.  degree. 

The  fees  for  admission  to  all  courses  in  the  Summer  Law 
School  are  $35.00,  including  tuition  and  matriculation  fee, 
payable  in  advance. 

Eurther  information  concerning  the  Law  School  may  be 
had  by  applying  to  Dean  Gulley. 
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Application 


_ .„,  1925. 

Director  Summer  School, 
"Wake  Forest  College, 
Wake  Forest,  1ST.,  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

I   am  planning  to   attend   the   1925    Summer   Session  of 
Wake  Forest  College.     Please  note  the  following: 

I  am  a  graduate  of - 

High  School. 

I  hold  State  Teacher's  Certificate,  grade 

I  attended  College  or  Summer  Sessions  at : 


I  am  interested  chiefly  in —.Certificate. 

My  plans  are  to  attend  First,  Second,  or  both  sessions. 

Please  reserve  room  for  me  with... 

Please  address  me 

P.  0 

Please  send  catalogues  to  the  following  addresses : 

1 

2 

3 
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Culture  as  Horizon 


BACCALAUREATE  ADDRESS 


By  President  William  Louis  Poteat 

Gentleman  of  the  Class  of  1925: 

The  Lake  of  Lucerne  is  a  jewel  of  acquamarine  in  a  setting 
of  jagged  Alpine  heights.  Mount  Rigi  invades  its  crystal 
depths  and  springs  a  sheer  precipice  through  its  blue-green 
surface.  The  scenery  at  the  base  of  the  Bigi  is  varied  and 
fine,  its  own  great  outline  forming  the  dominating  feature; 
but  at  every  stage  of  the  ascent  new  vistas  open  and  new  beau- 
ties come  into  view  as  the  horizon  widens.  Erom  the  crest, 
the  lake,  the  plain,  Tell's  Chapel,  may  still  be  seen  through 
the  tinted  air,  but  also  the  unimaginable  one  hundred  twenty 
mile  stretch  of  snow-crowned  Alps  from  the  Rossberg  and 
Sentis  on  the  east  to  the  Jungfrau,  never  lifting  her  sweep- 
ing white  veil,  and  sombre  Pilatus  on  the  west.  The  climb 
is  difficult  and  slow,  chasms  yawn  for  you  under  your  up- 
ward way,  and  from  the  top  you  might  drop  disastrously 
into  the  lake  four  thousand  feet  below.  But  what  struggles 
would  one  not  endure,  what  perils  would  one  not  brave  for 
such  a  horizon ! 

As  in  the  far  time  of  Christ,  so  now  one  must  be  led  up 
an  exceeding  high  mountain  in  order  to  see  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them.  The  education  of  the 
race  as  of  the  individual  is  an  adventure  in  mountain  climb- 
ing. The  rising  levels  of  culture  from  Homer  to  Dante, 
through  the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth  to  the  far  more 
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spacious  times  in  which  we  live,  have  been  hard  to  achieve, 
but  they  have  marked  the  successive  stages  of  man's  emanci- 
pation. Especially  in  the  earlier  periods  has  the  advance 
been  meager  and  slow,  in  the  later  it  has  been  more  rapid 
and  sure,  in  the  latest  crowding  swiftly  toward  its  flying 
goal.  We  have  been  so  long  reaching  our  present  point  of 
vantage  partly  because  knowledge  is  the  means  and  condi- 
tion of  knowledge,  partly  because  knowledge  must  wait  upon 
the  development  of  its  apparatus,  partly  because  the  proph- 
ets of  the  new  knowledge  have  always  been  crucified  by 
the  scribes  of  the  old.  But,  in  spite  of  inherent  difficulty 
and  artificial  obstruction,  we  are  today  inheritors  of  the  new 
earth  of  Columbus  known  from  pole  to  pole  and  the  new 
heavens  of  Copernicus  enormously  expanded  in  the  new  as- 
tronomy. And  God  is  not  lost  in  the  works  of  His  hand. 
All  things  still  hold  together  in  Christ.  Without  Him  we 
still  see  that  they  would  fly  apart  in  unintelligible  disorder. 

This  racial  experience  with  lifting  horizons  through  cen- 
turies of  discovery  is  epitomized  in  the  individual  exper- 
ience, as  the  racial  development  is  abridged  and  compressed 
in  the  individual  development.  Permit  me  to  remind  you 
of  your  own  first  steps  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  knowl- 
edge. You  were  then  seeking  the  mastery  of  the  tools  with 
which  you  might  climb.  Then  history  began  to  unfold 
her  ample  page.  Literature  introduced  you  to  her  Scott 
and  Dickens  and  Hardy  and  Shaw,  her  poets  one  by  one, 
those  best  interpreters  of  man  and  nature,  from  Longfellow 
to  singing  Tennyson,  Browning  robust  and  buoyant,  rebel 
Ibsen  throbbing  with  ghostly  terrors,  to  myriad-minded, 
deep-hearted  Shakespeare.  Science,  keen-eyed  and  ardent, 
brought  her  test-tube  and  battery,  her  microscope  and  tele- 
scope and  spectroscope,  and  bade  you  handle  with  your 
hands,  bade  you  see  for  yourself,  and  make  your  own  indue- 
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tion.  Some  book,  some  lecture,  some  laboratory  experiment, 
marked  the  stages  of  your  intellectual  enlargement,  their  ex- 
hilaration and  expansion.  And  today  you  are  well  up  the 
steep  ascent.  Some  profane  Esau  among  the  critics  has 
spoken  of  the  total  blank  and  vacuity  of  the  American  mind 
after  four  years  of  college  training.  He  was  probably  gen- 
eralizing his  own  experience.  You  have,  indeed,  not  yet  won 
the  summit  of  your  Eigi.  I  hope  you  never  will,  although 
you  keep  on  climbing.  Even  if  you  are  still  in  the  olive  or- 
chards and  chestnut  groves  of  the  lower  slopes,  your  horizon 
is  wider  than  Galileo's,  unprecedented,  indeed,  in  all  the 
foregone  time. 

But  no  horizon  is  extensive  unless  it  includes  God.  In 
this  sense  horizon  is  another  name  for  religion,  the  extension 
of  the  human  horizon  to  include  God.  Religion  is  the  ad- 
venture of  over-leaping  the  boundaries  of  the  physical  life 
into  the  boundless  life  of  the  spirit  world.  And  progress 
in  religion  is  the  progressive  expansion  of  the  spiritual  hori- 
zon and  its  increasing  reaction  of  fascination  and  control  on 
the  human  spirit. 

You  need  to  remember,  however,  the  peril  of  the  heights. 
It  is  true  that  the  plain  has  its  peculiar  perils.  There  is  the 
wrong  emphasis,  the  exaggeration  of  the  near  view,  the  lack 
of  perspective,  and  so  we  misjudge  what  we  see.  Most  ser- 
ious of  all  is  the  peril  of  being  content  in  our  own  little  cab- 
bage garden,  while  the  illimitable  universe  challenges  us  in 
vain.  If  you  respond  to  the  challenge,  a  different  sort  of 
peril  awaits  you.  As  you  rise,  the  cold  increases  and  the 
isolation,  and  at  any  point  you  are  in  peril  of  the  last  dis- 
aster of  an  irretrievable  fall.  But  these  will  not  deter  you, 
unless  you  prefer  an  empty  and  insignificant  life.  In  our 
nobler  moments  difficulty  keys  us  up,  and  the  tang  of  danger 
makes  the  fascination  of  the  adventure. 
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The  meaning  of  my  little  parable  is  manifest.  You  have 
found  the  successive  levels  of  your  intellectual  life  hard  to 
reach,  and  you  have  been  exposed  to  the  loss  of  some  things 
which  you  counted  precious  on  the  lower  levels.  Some  col- 
lege students  in  long  handling  of  books  and  apparatus  have 
lost  their  love  of  the  open  spaces  of  field  and  wood,  of  the 
soil  and  the  fair  things  which  spring  out  of  it.  Some  have 
lost  their  old  fellowships,  which  now  seem  commonplace. 
And  some  have  found  it  hard  to  keep  a  place  in  their  widened 
horizon  for  certain  cherished  conceptions  of  their  earlier  ex- 
perience. A  young  Breton  priest  was  suddenly  taken  up  out 
of  the  simple  unperplexed  religious  life  of  the  obscure  prov- 
ince of  Brittany,  and  transplanted  into  the  alert  and  splendid 
life  of  Paris  with  its  elaborate  and  gorgeous  religion  and  the 
expanding  horizon  of  the  new  knowledge.  The  transition 
was  without  preparation  and  too  abrupt,  and  Renan,  finding 
the  Christianity  of  Brittany  incompatible  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  Paris,  came  to  count  himself  no  longer  Christian. 
Some  college  students  have  a  similar  experience.  Beliefs 
established  in  the  home  church  seem  not  to  tally  with  what 
they  learn  in  college.  They  thought,  for  example,  that  the 
Bible  was  dictated  word  by  word  to  amanuenses,  but  find 
that  it  was  written  by  men  "inspired"  of  God.  They  thought 
the  world  and  all  its  inhabitants  were  created  of  God  in  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  hours  back  in  the  year  B.  C.  4004, 
and  discover  in  the  science  of  geology  the  indisputable  marks 
of  an  antiquity  millenniums  back  of  that  date.  They  are 
confused,  dazed,  distressed.  They  first  question  their  train- 
ing in  a  restricted  horizon  and,  if  no  friendly  hand  is  reached 
out  to  them  in  this  confusion,  they  are  likely  to  be  lost  and 
to  surrender  their  religious  beliefs,  all  of  them  together,  in- 
stead of  revising  some  of  them.     Such   transitions  are  al- 
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ways  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  difficulty  lies  in  making 
the  adjustment  to  the  new  outlook,  the  danger  in  the  possible 
loss  of  some  of  the  permanent  values  of  the  past. 

This  sort  of  religious  crisis  is  not  peculiar  to  college  stu- 
dents. It  will  he  precipitated  by  preoccupation  with  intel- 
lectual or  business  pursuits  and  by  any  experience  which 
gives  one  a  new  and  startling  view  of  things.  The  new  hori- 
zon is  always  the  judge  and  corrector  of  the  old,  sometimes 
the  despoiler  of  the  old.  Just  there  is  the  point  of  crisis, 
just  there  the  opportunity  of  the  Christian  teacher,  to  guide 
sympathetically  in  the  adjustment  and  revision,  to  mediate 
the  discord,  and,  in  a  tender  and  gracious  ministry,  see  that 
the  essentials  of  the  old  conceptions  run  smoothly  into  the 
new  molds.  For  the  new  knowledge  will  come.  It  is  one  of 
the  aims  of  the  process  of  education.  The  college  where 
Christ  is  King  is  committed  to  the  discovery  and  proclama- 
tion of  the  truth  in  all  realms,  for  He  declared  Himself  the 
King  of  the  Kingdom  of  Truth.  The  Christian  college  will 
interpret  history  and  economics  and  philosophy  and  science 
from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  and  bring  its  children 
through  the  storm  and  stress,  the  chickenpox  and  measles  of 
the  intellectual  life,  to  a  large  place  of  peace  where  their  re- 
ligion will  be  as  secure  as  it  is  intelligent.  That  happy 
issue  is  sure  to  follow  if  it  shows  them  how  to  distinguish 
between  religion  and  proposed  explanations  of  religion,  be- 
tween the  religious  experience  and  the  effort  to  account  for 
it  in  terms  of  intellect.  You  do  not  have  to  account  for 
that  inscrutable  experience  in  the  terms  of  any  metaphysical 
system  in  order  to  be  assured  of  its  validity. 

Religion's  all  or  nothing;    it's  no  mere  smile 

0'  contentment,  sigh  of  aspiration  sir — 

No  quality  of  the  finelier  tempered  clay 

Like  its  whiteness  or  its  lightness;  rather,  stuff 

0'  the  very  stuff,  life  of  life,  and  self  of  self. 
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Our  primary  need  is  to  be  good;  after  that  to  be  intelli- 
gent. I  hope  you  have  completed  safely  here  these  four 
expanding  years  the  transition  from  your  Brittany  to  your 
Paris,  and  that  today  your  religion  is  at  home  with  your 
culture.  For  religion  without  culture  is  partial,  austere, 
inefficient,  superstitious.  Culture  without  religion  is  partial, 
unsatisfying,  aimless,  anarchic.  But  when  they  are  com- 
bined, each  in  its  highest  development,  they  guarantee  the 
happy  and  the  victorious  life. 


The  Class  of  '75 


By  Dr.  M.  D.  Phillips 

Read  on  the  occasion  of  the  Reunion,  June  4,  1925 

And  can  it  be  ?  can  it  be  true  ?  The  thought  my  sense  appals, 
That  fifty  years  ago  today,  we  left  these  college  halls. 
Long  fifty  years !  and  yet  how  brief,  in  retrospect  they  seem ; 
To  youth,  a  vista  far  of  hopes;  to  age,  a  transient  dream. 

As  crystal  brooks  through   valleys  wend,    in    spring-beams 

dance  and  quiver, 
And  then  emerge  from  scenes  so  glad,  to  join  some  rushing 

river ; 
So  sweetly  glide  our  early  years,  when  all  is  balmy  weather; 
They  lend  to  youth  an  after-glow,  and  then  pass  on  forever. 

We  all  are  here — all  of  the  nine;  from  out  the  spirit  land 
The  five  long  lost  to  human  sight  again  among  us  stand. 
Their  forms,  for  years  returned  to  dust,  'merge  from  the 

silent  tomb, 
And  troop  into  this  scene  tonight,  in  all  their  youthful  bloom. 

In  day-dreams  oft  we've  seen  their  forms  move  o'er  the  col- 
lege green; 

Their  phantom  voices  oft  we've  heard,  through  years  that 
intervene. 

Again  we  feel  their  elbow  touch,  behold  their  boyhood  glow, 

Read  in  their  eyes  the  frienships  dear  of  fifty  years  ago. 
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We've  trod  alone  divergent  paths,  each  other  seldom  seen, 
Yet  loving  ties  of  other  days  have  kept  our  memories  green. 
Oft  hands  have  clasped  the  hands  of  friends,  in  fancy's  fond 

domain ; 
Though  sundered  far  on  life's  wide  sea,  we've  hoped  to  meet 

again. 

Days,  months  and  years,  in  rapid  flight,  have  swiftly  passed 

away; 
Our  forms  are  changed,  our  faces  lined,  once  ebon  hair  turned 

gray. 
Absorbed  in  labors,  scarce  we've  paused  to  note  time's  silent 

flow. 
How  seeming  short  the  interval  since  fifty  years  ago. 

The  harp  that  breathed  the  unattained  hangs  silent  an 

strung, 
But  still  to  what  we  hoped  in  vain  our  hearts  have  f< 

clung; 
For  better  is  a  phantom  goal,  a  mirage  in  the  air, 
Than  have  in  life  no  vision  grand,  in  which  to  crave  a  share. 

Dear  Alma  Mater,  once  again  thy  classic  halls  we  tread; 
Again  an  inspiration  sweet  upon  our  souls  is  shed. 
Reviving  thrills  of  student  life  reverse  time's  onward  flow; 
We  all  are  here,  mere  boys  again,  as  fifty  years  ago. 

Again  the  lawn  o'er  which  we  strayed  is  clad  in  vernal  green ; 
Again  the  landscape  greets   our  eyes   with  changing  shade 

and  sheen; 
Throughout  the  grove  the  feathered  choir  pour  forth  their 

wonted  lays. 
At  every  turn  some  impress  sweet  reminds  of  former  days. 
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Ah,  noble  souls,  by  love  impelled,  who  first  conceived  the  plan 
To  here  erect  these  stately  walls,  to  bless  their  fellowman, 
The  impress  of  their  ardent  toils  for  ages  shall  remain. 
They  dreamed  a  dream  of  vision  broad ;  they  labored  not  in 
vain. 

And  if  it  be  to  them  allowed  to  come  to  earth  again, 
To  see  the  blessings  of  their  lives  upon  their  fellowmen, 
They  often  hover  o'er  tbis  place,  a  glad,  exultant  throng, 
To  witness  the  fruition  full  for  which  they  labored  long. 

Wake  Forest !  'round  thy  cberished  name  our  fondest  mem- 
ories cling; 

bomage  of  deep  gratitude  to  thee  this  hour  we  bring, 
te'er  success  has  marked  our  lives  to  thee  we  largely 
owe, 
se  moulding  care  we  here  received,  now  fifty  years  ago. 

"eachers  dear,  but  one  remains;  long  since  their  spirits 

fled 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  mortal  life — and,  yet,  they  are  not 

dead. 
For  still  they  live  in  those  to  whom  they  gave  a  cast  divine ; 
Like  stars  that   deck  the  firmament,   their  lives   shall   ever 

shine. 

What  of  the  night,  thou  faithful  watch,  that  stand'st  on  col- 
lege walls? 

What  seest  thou  of  peoples  far,  whom  darkness  now  en- 
thralls ? 

Vast  millions  'neath  tbe  Southern  Cross  despair  without  the 
Word; 

A  human  cry  from  heathen  lands  'neath  Artie  skies  is 
heard. 
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Let's  still  be  young,  and  still  may  be,  if  faithfully  we  hold 
To  things  that  wane  not  with  the  years;  to  things  that  ne'er 

grow  old; 
For  life  sears  not  with  rolling  suns,  if  still  we  choose  to  cling 
To  what  enriches  heart  and  mind ;  this  makes  eternal  spring. 


A  History  of  Wake  Forest  College 


By  Geobge  W.  Paschal 

(Second   Paper) 

Samuel  Wait,1  one  of  the  men  who  helped  institute  the 
North  Carolina  Baptist  State  Convention,  and  who  was 
afterwards  the  first  President  of  Wake  Forest  College,  was 
born  in  Washington  County,  New  York,  December  19,  1789. 
In  1806  his  father,  Joseph  Wait,  moved  to  Middletown  Ver- 
mont, where  on  March  12,  1809,  Samuel  Wait  was  baptized 
by  Elder  Sylvanus  Haynes  into  the  membership  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church.  In  1813  Wait  felt  called  to  preach.  To  pre- 
pare himself  for  his  calling  he  entered  Salem  Academy  in 
Washing-ton  County,  New  York,  where  he  studied  Greek  and 
Hebrew  under  "the  celebrated  linguist,  Professor  James 
Stephenson."  Even  at  this  early  day  he  saw  the  importance 
of  an  education  for  the  ministerial  calling,  and  is  reported  to 
have  said:  "I  have  a  great  work  to  perform,  and  am  anx- 
ious to  begin  it.  It  is  an  arduous  and  tiresome  work  to  get 
ready,  but  I  dare  not  begin  till  I  feel  some  strength  to  meet 
the  infidel  on  his  own  ground,  and  this  strength  at  this  day 
must  be  derived  from  study."  On  July  13,  1815,  the  church 
at  Middletown  licensed  him  to  preach  for  one  year,  and  gave 
him  unlimited  license  on  December  16,  1815.     A  year  later 


1  The  most  important  sources  for  the  life  of  Dr.  Wait  are  The  Origin  and 
Early  History  of  Wake  Forest  College,  by  Samuel  Wait,  Wake  Forest  Student, 
Vol.  2 ;  Our  College,  by  L.  R.  Mills,  Wake  Forest  Student,  Vol.  3 ;  Early 
Life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Wait,  by  W.  L.  Wait,  Wake  Forest  Student,  Vol.  5; 
Life  of  Samuel  Wait,  D.D.,  by  John  B.  Brewer,  North  Carolina  Baptist 
Historical  Papers,  Vol.  1 ;  a  manuscript  journal  and  notebooks  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Wait,  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  Faculty  of  Wake  Forest 
College,  and  the  minutes  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  of  North  Carolina. 
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he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Sharon,  Massa- 
chusetts, which  church  called  him  to  ordination  as  a  full 
minister  on  June  3,  1818.  Two  weeks  later  he  married  Miss 
Sarah  Merriam,  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Merriam,  and  a 
first  cousin  of  Rev.  T.  J.  Conant,  D.D.  As  a  wife  she 
proved  a  true  helpmeet  for  her  husband  in  his  further  work 
of  preparation  and  in  his  labors  in  North  Carolina.  With 
the  aid  of  his  wife,  who  had  a  kind  of  millinery  establish- 
ment, Wait  soon  entered  a  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Columbia  College,  now  George  Washington 
University  in  Washington,  at  that  time  a  Baptist  institution.1 
On  October  8,  1822,  Wait  became  a  tutor  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege and  continued  as  such  until  the  summer  of  1826,  when 
he  resigned  because  of  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  in- 
stitution. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  had  already  shown 
the  traits  that  afterwards  distinguished  him.  A  letter  of  the 
Faculty  relative  to  his  resignation  states : 

He  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  faithful,  able,  and  assidous 
officer.  His  manners  have  been  uniformly  amiable,  and  his 
conduct  as  a  Christian  professor  and  as  a  preacher  of  the  glorious 
gospel  of  the  Blessed  God  highly  exemplary.  It  is  with  sincere 
regret  that  the  faculty  of  the  College  have  learned  that  he  intends 
retiring  from  a  station  which  with  so  much  honor  to  himself  and 
so  much  advatage  to  the  pupils  he  has  filled.2 

The  financial  straits  of  Columbia  College  were  to  have  a 
determining  influence  on  the  future  career  of  Wait.  For 
when  on  October  23',  1826,  Dr.  William  Staughton  was  elected 


1  Mr.  Brewer,  a  grandson,  gives  the  following  statement  about  Mrs.  Wait: 
"She  was  indeed  a  wife  from  the  Lord,  for  the  success  of  his  work  in  after 
years  was  very  largely  due  to  her  support  and  assistance.  .  .  .  When  he 
first  went  to  Philadelphia  to  school  he  was  greatly  encouraged  and  assisted 
by  his  wife.  If  he  thought  he  needed  more  education,  she  determined  that, 
so  far  as  she  could,  she  would  help  him.  She  kept,  in  a  small  way,  what 
would  now  be  called  a  millinery  establishment  and  occassionally  would  send 
him  the  profits  of  it.  Once  she  sent  him  fifty  dollars,  which  was  lost  on  the 
way  and  never  recovered.  Of  course  this  was  a  trying  loss  to  them.  Travel- 
ing was  then  very  expensive,  and  they  had  to  deny  themselves  the  pleasure 
of  occassional  visits.  As  a  fact,  they  were  separated  two  years  and  seven 
months   without  seeing   each   other." 

2  Brewer,    ibid. 
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"an  agent  of  the  Board  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  the  relief 
of  the  institution,"  he  chose  Wait  as  his  assistant.  Leaving 
"Washington  on  December  27,  1826,  they  visited  Richmond, 
Petersburg  and  Norfolk,  where  they  were  on  January  15. 
At  this  last  place,  owing  to  the  high  stage  fare,  they  bought 
a  horse  and  wagon,  and  in  this  conveyance  proceeded  to 
Edenton,  arriving  there  on  February  6,  1827. 1 

At  Edenton  they  met  the  Reverend  Thomas  Meredith, 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  who  wrote  a  letter  recommend- 
ing Wait  to  the  Church  at  New  Bern,  a  former  charge  of 
Meredith,  but  now  without  a  pastor.  Wait  and  Staughton 
reached  New  Bern  on  February  9.  After  a  short  stay  they 
were  leaving  town  when  their  horse  ran  away,  throwing 
Staughton  out  and  demolishing  the  wagon.  On  this  account 
they  returned  to  New  Bern  and  remained  there  a  month,  in 
which  time  Wait  preached  four  times  in  the  Baptist  church 
and  twice  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  result  was  that 
when  he  arrived  at  Charleston  on  March  23  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  New  Bern  church  inviting  him  to  become 
their  pastor.  On  his  return  he  accepted  the  call.  In  July 
he  went  back  to  the  north,  and  brought  his  family  to  New 
Bern  in  November. 

During  his  first  visit  to  New  Bern,  Wait  became  somewhat 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  North  Carolina  Baptists. 
The  Baptist  church  in  New  Bern  was  a  member  of  the  Neuse 
Association,  which  at  that  time  had  followed  the  Kehukee 
Association  in  passing  a  resolution  "not  to  have  anything  to 
do  by  way  of  fellowship  with  a  person  belonging  to  a  mission- 
ary, tract,  education  or  Bible  Society."     Though  the  New 


1  In  a  letter  to  his  wife  written  from  Edenton  he  says:  "We  came  into  this 
town  Saturday  last  and  calculate  to  leave  tomorrow.  We  find  the  people  very 
hospitable  and  kind.  Nothing  is  more  common  when  strangers  come  to  town 
than  for  their  friends  to  invite  them  to  dinners  and  other  meals  almost  every 
day.  I  am  now  staying  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Collin  Skinner,  a  Baptist,  and  own 
brother  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Skinner,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  so  highly  esteemed 
for  his  superior  talents." 
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Bern  church  "mourned"  this  it  could  not  prevent.  The 
same  year  in  October,  Wait  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Neuse 
Association  at  Old  Town  Creek,  and  gained  the  unfavorable 
opinion  of  the  ministry  and  the  churches  spoken  of  above. 

But  a  few  years  before  the  meeting  to  which  I  now  refer,  I 
was  informed  a  furious  debate  had  sprung  up  that  threatened  to 
destroy  the  very  existence  of  the  Association  touching  the  ex- 
pediency of  preaching  funeral  sermons.  Not  a  few  of  the  strong- 
est men  of  that  day  took  the  ground  that  the  practice  in  question 
was  a  monstrous  evil.  Much,  too,  going  to  show  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  churches  could  be  learned  from  the  kind  of  questions 
sent  up  for  discussion,  and  the  answers  given,  and  from  the  min- 
utes published  by  the  Association.  .  .  .  These  minutes  were 
generally  found  on  four  pages  of  small  size,  giving  only  the  most 
common  statistics,  such  as  had  occurred  during  the  preceding 
year.  .  .  .  On  examining  these  minutes  you  look  in  vain  for 
anything  going  to  show  that  the  churches  were  awake  to  the 
idea  that  they  were  living  under  a  heavy  responsibility  to  God, 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  churches  composing  the  body  to 
combine  their  whole  strength  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  good. 

While  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  March  and  April, 
1827,  Wait  had  consulted  Rev.  Basil  Manly,  a  native  North 
Carolinian,  as  to  the  expediency  of  attempting  at  once  the 
formation  of  a  Baptist  State  Convention  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Though  Manly  did  not  think  the  time  had  yet  come, 
he  did  not  doubt  that  a  convention  could  be  formed  in  a  few 
years,  as  North  Carolina  Baptists  already  had  as  a  stimulus 
in  that  direction  similar  conventions  in  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina. 

There  is  no  intimation  in  any  word  of  Wait  that  he  had 
ever  heard  of  the  work  of  Martin  Boss  and  the  Meeting  of 
Correspondence.  And  this  is  the  more  strange  since  Wait 
was  a  close  friend  of  Meredith  who  knew  well  the  events  in 
North  Carolina  Baptist  History  that  preceded  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Convention.  It  is  possible  that  Meredith  failed 
to  see  the  full  significance  of  the  work  of  Ross. 
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In  1829,  soon  after  "Wait  had  begun  his  work  in  New  Bern, 
the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Benevolent  Society  was  formed. 
Though  "Wait  was  not  present,  the  Society  called  upon  him 
to  preach  the  introductory  sermon  at  its  second  annual  meet- 
ing at  Greenville,  March  26,  1830.  This  fact  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  he  was  already  known  as  a  preacher  of  ability 
and  standing,  and  one  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  work  in 
missions,  Sunday  schools,  and  education  which  the  more 
progressive  Baptists  of  the  State  were  beginning  to  consider 
in  real  earnest. 

Wait's  text  for  his  sermon  on  that  memorable  occasion 
was  Matthew  9  :36-38,  "But  where  he  saw  the  multitudes  he 
was  moved  with  compassion  on  them,  because  they  fainted, 
and  were  scattered  abroad,  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd. 
Then  saith  he  unto  his  disciples,  The  harvest  truly  is  plente- 
ous, but  the  laborers  are  few;  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest." 
No  outline  of  the  sermon  has  been  preserved,  but  we  are  safe, 
I  think,  in  conjecturing  that  the  burden  of  the  sermon  was  the 
necessity  of  giving  a  vital  gospel  to  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina. And  it  was  most  probably  this  sermon  that  either  sug- 
gested the  fitness  of  "Wait  for  the  place  of  General  Agent  of 
the  Convention  or  confirmed  that  view  already  entertained 
by  the  members  of  the  Convention  from  his  previous  repu- 
tation.1 


1 A  word  as  to  the  formation  and  purpose  of  the  Benevolent  Society  will 
not  be  amiss  here.  It  had  been  formed  at  Greenville  on  Tuesday,  February 
10,  1829.  Who  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  enterprise  is  unknown  to  me, 
nor  is  it  told  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  printed  in  a  volume  of  the 
Baptist  Historical  Papers,  nor  do  I  know  how  many  were  present  or  on  what 
principle  of  selection  those  present  had  been  assembled.  Certainly,  they  were 
not  appointed  by  associations  or  churches.  The  only  indication  in  the  consti- 
tution that  the  "subscribers"  owed  any  denominational  allegiance  is  the 
provision  in  Article  4  that  all  officers  and  all  on  the  Board  of  Directors  be 
members  of  a  Baptist  church.  Article  2  states  that  "Every  person"  subscribing 
to  the  Constitution  and  paying  the  sum  of  five  dollars  and  thereafter  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  annually  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Society.  Article  1 
declares  that,  "The  exclusive  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  raise  funds 
and  appropriate  them  to  the  support  of  traveling  ministers  for  preaching  the 
Gospel  and  administering  its  ordinances  within  the  bounds  of  North  Carolina." 
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Those  present  at  the  meeting  in  Greenville  on  March  26, 
1830,  as  shown  in  the  minutes,  were  P.  W.  Dowd  and  P.  M. 
Guffee,  of  Raleigh;  ¥m.  P.  Biddle,  Samuel  Wait  and  John 
Armstrong  of  Craven  County;  Thos.  Meredith  of  Edenton; 
Charles  W.  Skinner  of  Perquimans;  Elder  J.  McDaniel  of 
Cumberland;  H.  Austin,  P.  P.  Lawrence  and  P.  S.  Long  of 
Tarborough;  and  Thos.  D.  Mason,  Geo.  Stokes  and  P.  S. 
Blount  of  Greenville,  fourteen  in  all.  Of  these,  seven,  Dowd, 
Biddle,  Wait,  Armstong,  Meredith,  McDaniel  and  Mason 
were  ministers.  On  March  27,  Brother  J.  Hartmus  of  Tar- 
borough, another  delegate,  took  his  seat. 

The  minutes  show  that  as  the  first  new  business  of  the  meeting 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote: 
Resolved,  That  this  Society  be  transformed  into  a  State 
Convention. 

The  motion  was  made  by  Dr.  Wait.1 

Immediately  thereafter  Brother  Thomas  Meredith  read  a 
constitution  which  he  had  brought  with  him   already  pre- 


It  is  not  clear  just  who  were  present  "according  to  previous  appointment." 
But  Elder  P.  W.  Dowd  of  Raleigh  preached,  H.  Auston  of  Tarborough  was 
chosen  Moderator,  and  R.  Blount  of  Greenville,  Secretary.  Elder  P.  W. 
Dowd  explained  the  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  Elder  T.  D.  Mason  proposed 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  P.  P.  Lawrence  of  Tarborough  was  appointed 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  H.  Auston  of  Tarborough,  Treasurer.  A  Board 
of  thirty-seven  Directors,  some  of  them  as  far  west  as  Stokes  County,  was 
appointed.  But  many  of  them  were  not  present.  Elder  P.  W.  Dowd  was  to 
have  printed  four  hundred  copies  of  the  minutes  with  a  circular  letter  to  be 
written    by    him. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  in  the  meeting  the  Board  of 
Directors  had  a  meeting  in  Tarborough  in  the  following  June  and  resolved  to 
appoint  agents  in  different  parts  of  the  State  "for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
subscribers,  receiving  donations,  forming  Auxiliary  Societies,  and  remitting 
said  funds  to  the  Society."  Following  this,  P.  P.  Lawrence,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  many  in  the  State.  A  copy  of  the  letter 
is  before  me.  During  the  year  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  shows  that  a 
total  of  $255.62  was  received,  of  which  $220.62  went  to  missions  and  $35.00 
to    Education. 

iHufham  Baptist  Historical  Papers,  Vol.   2,   p.  229. 
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pared.  After  some  friendly  discussion  and  a  few  alterations 
it  was  unanimously  adopted.1 

The  readiness  with  which  the  Benevolent  Society  resolved 
itself  into  the  "Baptist  State  Convention  of  jSTorth  Caro- 
lina," and  adopted  a  Constitution  already  prepared  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  there  had  been  previous  discussion  and 
argument  on  this  course  of  action  among  the  members  of 
the  Society.  In  fact,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  note  above, 
the  Benevolent  Society  was  already  contemplating  the  ap- 
pointment of  agents.  It  was  also  already  giving  money  for 
education.  The  Constitution  of  the  Convention  proves  on 
examination  to  be  that  of  the  Benevolent  Society  recast  and 
amended,  but  with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  important 
new  features.  The  objects  of  the  new  Convention  are  three, 
first,  "the  education  of  young  men  called  of  God  to  the 
ministry,"  which  was  no  part  of  the  published  program  of 
the  Society;  second,  "employment  of  missionaries  within 
the  limits  of  the  State,"  which  had  been  the  exclusive  object 
of  the  Society;  and  third,  "a  cooperation  with  the  Baptist 
General  Convention  of  the  United  States  in  the  promotion  of 
missions  in  general."  Becognizing  the  necessity  of  making 
known  its  purposes  to  the  Baptists  of  the  State,  the  Con- 
vention provided  in  its  constitution  for  "an  adequate  num- 
ber of  Agents  whose  duty  shall  be  to  visit  Associations, 
churches,  etc." 

On  the  request  of  the  Convention,  Bev.  Thomas  Meredith 
prepared  a  circular  to  be  attached  to  the  thousand  copies  of 
the  minutes  which  were  ordered  printed.     This  circular  is 


1  Dr.  Wait  in  his  Journal  says :  "Never  in  all  my  life,  have  I  seen  mani- 
fested a  better  spirit  than  was  exhibited  on  that  occasion.  Our  late  lamented 
Brother  Thomas  Meredith,  then  living  in  Edenton,  was  present,  and  having 
anticipated  the  wishes  of  the  brethren,  had  drawn  up  a  constitution,  such 
as  he  supposed  would  substantially  embrace  their  views.  This  document  was 
read,  article  by  article,  and  a  free  and  friendly  discussion  took  place.  Some 
amendments  and  alterations  were  made,  when  With  entire  unanimity  the 
constitution  was  adopted." 
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entitled  "To  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina/'  and  contains 
sixteen  pages.  As  a  statement  of  principles  and  an  apology 
for  a  new  enterprise  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  it 
ranks  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  has  the 
same  clear  statement  and  interpretation  of  pertinent  facts, 
the  same  lucid  reasoning,  the  same  consciousness  of  right, 
the  same  enthusiasm  for  the  new  undertaking,  the  same  calm 
courage,  and  the  same  vision  of  future  success.  Perhaps 
the  rhetoric  is  a  little  less  restrained  than  a  less  enthusiastic 
writer  would  have  allowed  himself,  but  it  is  a  paper  which  the 
Baptists  of  the  State  will  always  regard  with  reverent  satis- 
faction ast*an  able  and  adequate  exposition  of  the  reasons, 
purposes,  hopes,  aspirations  and  visions  which  inspired  our 
fathers  to  begin  their  organized  work  in  the  State.  It  de- 
serves, I  am  sure,  much  more  than  the  faint  praise  Hufham 
saw  fit  to  bestow  upon  it,  to  wit,  "From  the  point  of  view 
of  a  man  who  knew  but  little  about  the  State  or  its  people, 
it  was  an  able  and  eloquent  production."1 

For  present  purpose  I  must  be  content  to  give  only  so  much 
of  the  paper  as  will  indicate  how  powerfully  it  must  have 
brought  home  to  the  Baptists  of  the  State  the  need  of  an  edu- 
cated ministry. 

We,  the  Baptists  of  this  State,  have  been  practicing  a  system 
in  almost  all  respects  calculated  to  limit  our  resources,  to  paralyze 
our  energies,  and  to  impede  our  advancement  in  the  progress  of 
literary  and  evangelical  improvement. 

As  we  have  had  in  operation  no  measures  for  the  instruction 
of  persons  called  to  the  ministry,  those  whose  talents  and  attain- 
ments had  been  such  as  to  induce  a  relish  and  a  desire  for  the 
advantages  of  study,  have  been  led  to  neighboring  states,  in  order 
to  secure  the  facilities  they  sought.  And  as  our  churches  have 
generally  wanted  the  means,  and  in  very  many  cases  the 
inclination,  to  afford  their  ministers  a  just  and  adequate  com- 
pensation, those  whose  services  were  most  valuable,  have  been 
withdrawn  to  other  sections  of  the  country,  where  they  were 
offered  that  support  which  was  denied  them  at  home.    The  natural 


1  The  Baptists  in  North  Carolina,  "Historical  Papers,"   Vol.   2,   p.  228. 
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and  necessary  tendency  of  those  things  has  been,  not  merely  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  valuable  men  from  abroad,  but  also,  to 
drain  the  State  of  the  best  talent  of  native  growth,  and  to  leave 
behind  only  those,  whose  qualifications  were  not  of  sufficient  value 
to  command  the  attention  of  churches  in  sister  states.  We  do 
not  mean  to  asert  that  the  operation  of  these  causes  has  been 
such  as  to  leave  no  exceptions;  but  we  mean  that,  like  other 
efficient  causes,  their  effect  has  been  constant  and  uniform.  And 
it  is  confidently  believed,  that  to  the  agency  of  these  causes  is  to 
be  attributed  that  depressed  state  of  the  ministry  in  North 
Carolina  which  has  made  it  almost  a  by-word  and  term  of  re- 
proach throughout  the  county.     .     .     . 

And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  causes  which  have 
hitherto  operated,  and  engendered  so  much  detriment,  if  not 
arrested  will  still  continue  to  operate,  and  to  propagate  their 
pernicious  consequences,  in  an  increased  ratio.  In  proportion  as 
the  neighboring  states,  by  their  present  enlightened  policy, 
multiply  the  facilities  for  improving  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
and  increase  the  demand  among  their  churches  for  pastors  of 
superior  qualifications,  in  that  same  proportion  will  they  augment 
their  liability  to  extract  from  us  whatever  of  talent  and  attain- 
ment may  grow  up  amongst  us.  And  in  proportion  as  society 
advances  in  intellectual  acquirements,  and  as  other  denominations 
present  their  ministers  of  cultivated  manners  and  enlightened 
minds,  just  in  the  same  proportion  our  ministry,  and  of  course  our 
churches,  must  fall  behind  in  power  and  respectability;  and  there 
is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle,  that  can  avert  the  threatened 
mischief,  but  a  seasonable  and  well  directed  effort  to  do  away 
the  causes  of  evil  already  considered.  The  Baptists  of  North 
Carolina  may  inveigh  against  education,  and  the  claims  of 
ministers,  and  the  employment  of  missionaries  .  .  .  and  they 
may  go  on  to  persuade  themselves  that  God's  ministers  should  be 
compelled  to  preach,  whether  supported  or  not;  and  that  God  will 
do  his  work  in  his  own  time,  independently  of  human  agency; 
while  their  brethren  in  other  states  are  draining  away  their 
efficient  ministers,  and  those  of  other  denominations  are  coming 
in  and  possessing  the  land;  but  they  have  got  to  learn,  at  last, 
that  there  is  no  way  of  preventing  the  natural  effect  of  efficient 
causes,  but  by  the  application  of  adequate  means.     .     .     . 

These  vigorous  statements  of  Meredith  revealed  the  condi- 
tion of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  ministry  and  doubtless 
did  much  to  create  a  demand  among  our  people  for  a  col- 
lege. But  his  words  would  have  soon  been  forgotten  had  not 
the  Convention  gone  on  to  appoint  a  General  Agent  to  travel 
through  the  State,  visit  Baptist  churches  and  Associations, 
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explain  the  objects  of  the  Convention,  and  invite  cooperation. 
The  Baptists  of  that  day  in  North  Carolina  had  no  periodical 
through  which  the  Convention  could  communicate  its  pur- 
poses to  its  membership  of  perhaps  twenty  thousand  scattered 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State.  A  General  Agent 
with  the  functions  indicated  above  was  a  necessity,  and  on 
him  to  no  little  degree  depended  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
new  enterprise. 

Through  the  blessings  of  God  the  Convention  was  led  to 
choose  Samuel  Wait  as  the  proper  man  for  the  office.  For  it 
he  had  many  obvious  qualifications.  Although  a  man  of 
education  and  culture  he  had  been  reared  on  a  farm,  and 
thus  had  developed  a  sympathy  for  the  classes  among  whom 
he  was  to  travel  and  work.  He  was  simple  in  his  language, 
had  conciliatory  manners  and  a  great  amount  of  tact,  and 
never  allowed  himself  to  get  ruffled  or  drawn  into  profitless 
discussions  with  contentious  adversaries  of  whom  he  found 
the  woods  full.  In  other  words  he  had  much  wisdom  and 
common  sense.  Furthermore,  he  was  keenly  aware  of  the 
destitution  among  the  Baptists  of  ISTorth  Carolina  and  the 
poor  quality  of  their  ministry.  He  was  impelled  to  accept 
the  work  from  a  stern  sense  of  Christian  duty  and  from  the 
consciousness  that  no  other  man  could  be  found  to  do  it.1 


1  Wait  says  with  reference  to  his  accepting  the  work :  A  difficulty  now 
presented  itself.  I  came  with  reluctance  to  North  Carolina.  All  of  the 
family  friends  of  myself  and  wife  were  left  behind.  Before  any  step  had 
been  taken  for  the  formation  of  the  Convention,  I  had  commenced  negotiations 
preparatory  to  a  return  to  the  church  of  which  I  had  been  ordained  pastor. 
The  arrangements  were  nearly  completed.  Only  one  obstacle  stood  in  my 
way.  A  stern  sense  of  duty  had  brought  me  to  North  Carolina  after  I  had 
been  favored  with  some  opportunity  to  know  the  actual  condition  of  the 
churches. 

I  could  not,  therefore,  forget  the  last  meeting  I  enjoyed  with  a  large 
number  of  my  friends  at  the  North  before  leaving  for  a  residence  in  North 
Carolina.  The  text  was,  "For  ye  are  not  your  own,"  etc.  It  was  a  deeply 
affecting  time.  I  was  preaching  in  the  pulpit  first  occupied  by  my  venerated 
grandfather  Wait  whose  ashes  were  then  reposing  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
spot  on  which  I  stood.  Before  me  was  a  large  congregation,  composed  to 
a  great  extent  of  my  relatives  and  friends.  Within  a  short  distance,  in 
plain  sight,  stood  (and,  as  I  hope,  still  stands)  the  house  in  which  I  was 
born.      Many    of    the    older   portion    of    the    congregation    had   known    me    from 
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Having  chosen  a  General  Agent,  the  Convention  was  ready 
for  its  work.  Wait  tells  ns  that  at  its  final  meeting  "a  deep 
and  solemn  feeling  seemed  to  pervade  the  entire  body."  In 
sending  him  forth  it  seemed  to  have  that  strong  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility that  the  Church  at  Antioch  had  when  it  sent 
forth  the  first  missionaries.  It  was  committing  its  all  to 
him.  He  was  to  go  among  people  often  suspicious  of  its 
purposes.  He  was  to  do  his  work  single-handed  hacked  by 
churches  few  and  feeble.  But  after  getting  such  instructions 
as  the  Convention  thought  best  he  set  out.  And  shall  we  not 
say,  as  was  said  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  "being  sent  forth  of 
the  Holy  Ghost"? 

For  the  first  year  as  appears  from  the  minutes  the  salary 
of  the  General  Agent  was  to  be  $35  a  month.  Outfit  for 
traveling  and  all  expenses  were  to  be  paid  by  the  Agent 
himself.  Wait  addressed  himself  to  the  work  before  him 
"with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible."1 

From  Wait's  report  to  the  Convention  at  its  meeting  at 
Rogers  Cross  Roads  in  Wake  County  the  next  year,  1831,  we 
learn  that  he  first  spent  several  weeks  in  the  eastern  counties 


infancy.  As  I  was  now  about  to  send  myself  off  from  all  the  associations 
and  endearments  which  naturally  cluster  around  the  place  of  one's  nativity, 
I  was  anxious  to  let  them  know  that  I  was  influenced  solely  by  a  conscien- 
tious view  of  what  appeared  to  be  duty.  And  when,  nearly  three  years  after- 
wards I  was  led  by  a  train  of  circumstance  to  deliberate  upon  the  question 
whether  it  was  my  duty  to  leave  North  Carolina,  I  could  not  forget  the  con- 
siderations that  brought  me  at  first  to  this  State.  .  .  .  One  circumstance 
contributed  not  a  little  in  causing  me  to  accept  the  Agency.  And  that  was, 
if  I  failed  there  seemed  not  the  remotest  possibility  of  obtaining  the  services 
of  any  other  man. — From   Wait's  Journal. 

1  Dr.  Wait's  daughter,  who  later  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Brewer 
and  the  mother  of  a  noble  family  of  sons  and  daughters  including  Mr.  John 
B.  Brewer  and  President  Charles  E.  Brewer  of  Meredith  College  gives  the 
following  description  of  the  conveyance  used  in  their  travels :  "Imagine  a 
covered  jersey  wagon  of  good  size — a  seat  across  the  middle  accommodated 
father  and  mother;  while  in  front  at  the  mother's  feet  was  ample  room 
for  a  little  space  in  which  sat  their  little  daughter,  about  four  years  old 
when  this  work  was  commenced.  In  front  at  the  father's  feet  was  a  good- 
sized  lunch  basket.  Along  with  the  basket  was  a  large  bottle  which  was 
often  filled  with  milk  for  the  comfort  of  the  travelers;  sometimes  the  milk 
was  churned  to  butter.  Behind  the  middle  seat  there  was  room  for 
three  trunks  of  pretty  good  size.  This  conveyance  was  the  home  of  the  little 
family — all  the  home  they  had — for  two  or  three  years,  as  they  zigzagged 
back   and   forth   from   the   mountains   to   the   seaboard.'' 
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and  organized  Auxiliary  Societies  in  Carteret,  Pitt,  Lenoir, 
and  Duplin.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  counties  higher 
up  in  the  State  and  organized  Auxiliary  Societies  in  Orange, 
Chatham,  Moore,  Montgomery,  Richmond,  Anson,  and  David- 
son. He  was  more  successful  in  this  work  of  organization  in 
Chatham  and  Anson  than  in  the  other  counties,  organizing 
seven  in  each.  The  report  further  names  the  counties  of 
Jones,  Mecklenhurg  and  Stokes,  as  among  those  visited,  and 
from  which  aid  might  be  expected.  But  the  General  Agent 
seemed  to  have  been  most  encouraged  by  his  reception  at  the 
Sandy  Creek  Association  which  met  in  October,  1830,  with 
the  church  at  Love's  Creek,  two  miles  east  of  the  present 
town  of  Siler  City.  He  tells  us  that,  "The  brethren  were 
much  pleased  to  hear  of  this  Institution,  and  with  great 
unanimity  immediately  passed  the  most  friendly  resolutions, 
expressive  of  their  approbation  and  their  entire  willingness 
to  render  us  assistance."1 

But  not  all  was  smooth  sailing.  The  new  plan  encoun- 
tered many  violent  storms  of  opposition.  In  many  of  the 
churches  there  were  members  who,  according  to  the  report, 
"really  believe  that  the  friends  of  education  wish  to  educate 
young  men  for  the  ministry  who  are  yet  in  the  gall  of  bit- 
terness, and  that  the  whole  missionary  concern,  together  with 
Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  is  only  a  mere  speculation."  And 
opposition  was  being  purposely  set  up  by  the  circulation  of 
printed  matter,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  pulpit.  En- 
deavors were  also  made  to  raise  suspicion  of  the  honest  ap- 
propriation of  the  money  contributed.  On  the  other  hand 
the  more  enlightened  everywhere,  both  church  members  and 
many  who  were  not,  gave  their  enthusiastic  support.  During 
the  year  Wait  preached  243  sermons  and  baptized  nine.  His 
report  was  received  by  the  Convention  with  much  enthusiasm 


1  For   the   resolutions   see    Purefoy,    History   of   the   Sandy   Creek   Association. 
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and  he  was  requested  to  continue  as  General  Agent  for  an- 
other year,  and  "receive  one  dollar  a  day  as  compensation 
for  his  services." 

At  this  Convention  a  Committee  on  Education  consisting 
of  J.  Armstrong,  N".  G.  Smith,  and  W.  R.  Hinton  was  ap- 
pointed and  reported.  Their  report  was  adopted  hut  not 
printed  in  the  minutes.  Yet,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  it 
contained  no  recommendation  as  to  the  establishment  of  a 
college,  since  a  resolution  was  passed  accepting  "the  offer 
of  Elder  J.  Armstrong  to  educate  young  men  for  the  minis- 
try, and  the  Board  was  authorized  to  send  such  young  men 
as  they  may  approve  to  him,  or  to  some  school,  and  to  defray 
the  expense  as  far  as  the  funds  of  the  Convention  will  ad- 
mit." The  Convention  was  careful  to  assure  the  churches 
by  prescribing  definite  and  rigid  rules  for  the  admission  of 
beneficiaries.1 

The  first  Association  which  Wait  visited  in  the  second 
year  was  the  Chowan.  Here  he  was  encouraged  by  warm 
and  friendly  resolutions.  Turning  his  course  westward  and 
preaching  at  as  many  churches  as  possible,  he  visited  the 
counties  of  Wilkes,  Ashe,  and  Burke  and  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Mountain,  the  Catawba  River,  and  the  Brier 
Creek  Associations.  While  he  was  given  a  respectable  hear- 
ing everywhere  he  says  especially  with  reference  to  the  Brier 
Creek  Association  that  he  "was  much  gratified  to  find  the 
brethren  ready  to  come  into  the  measures  of  the  Convention 
as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  Institution  was  fully  under- 
stood." Late  in  the  autumn  he  began  to  retrace  his  steps 
eastward. 


1  As  these  rules  were  long  used  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  passing 
on  the  admission  of  beneficiaries  who  desired  to  become  students  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  I  will  give  them  below  when  I  come  to  discuss  the  work  of 
that    Board. 
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But  as  in  the  year  before  the  work  of  Wait  aroused  op- 
position from  men  who  took  great  pains  to  counteract  all 
that  he  had  done  the  first  year.  They  were  assiduously 
distributing  among  the  congregations  he  had  visited  pam- 
phlets with  misrepresentations  and  abuse.  Wait  says  in 
his  second  annual  report  to  the  Convention  i1 


1  The  character  of  the  pamphlets  issued  to  counteract  the  work  of  Wait 
may  he  judged  from  the  following  excerpts  from  the  North  Carolina  Whig's 
Apology,  published  in  1830.  Its  author  was  Joshua  Lawrence  who  in 
1827  led  the  Kehukee  Association  to  withdraw  from  their  missionary  brethren, 
and  who  later  in  1833  by  a  pamphlet  signed  "Clodhopper"  almost  induced  the 
North   Carolina   General  Assembly  to  deny  a  charter  to  Wake  Forest  Institute. 

Prom  page  27.  Hear  again — 2  Corinthians,  VIII  :21:  "Providing  for 
honest  things,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  also  in  the  sight  of  men." 
And  tell,  if  you  can,  how  to  provide  for  honest  things  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  men,  but  by  following  some  honest,  lawful  calling,  according  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  man  ?  And  if  begging  money  from  honest  laborers  and  the 
poor,  is  so,  according  to  the  laws  of  God,  by  a  hearty,  hale  young  man — 
if  this  is  honesty,  God  keep  me  from  that  honesty.  If  he's  employed  by  a 
society  to  beg  for  money,  and  tell  people  it  is  to  send  the  gospel  to  the 
destitute,  and  they  give  the  money  for  that  purpose,  and  the  beggar  not  to 
tell  them  that  he  and  the  society  have  made  a  bargain  for  a  dollar  a  day  to 
beg  for  them — and  when  the  beggar  returning  with  his  booty  he  gets  a 
great  part — reader  is  this  providing  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
men  ?  And  if  a  society  should  hire  an  agent  at  $40  per  month,  to  go  about 
and  form  societies,  and  he  promise  them  preaching  or  to  send  them  preachers 
for  their  money  and  send  none — would  this  be  honesty?  Would  it  be  lying 
for  gain  ?  Say,  if  a  man  should  do  this,  would  it  be  providing  things  hon- 
estly in  the  sight  of  God  or  men  ?  North  Carolinians  know  whether  any 
or  more  of  such  things  have  been  done  or  not  by  priests.  And  if  a 
missionary  should  be  so  zealous  as  to  make  appointments,  form  societies 
in  meeting  houses  where  the  whole  church  was  opposed  to  missions,  and 
prevent  church  conferences  without  consulting  the  feelings  of  the  church — 
might  we  not  say,  bow  down  that  I  may  go  over  you,  or  stand  aside,  ye 
little  folks,  and  let  these  stout  fellows  come — money  makes  the  mare  go. 

Prom  page  24-25.  "Away  then  with  your  modern,  unscriptural,  begging, 
title-selling  systems,  the  inventions  of  men  to  aggrandize  priests  and  receive 
cash,  from  doctor  to  printer.  And  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  my  candid 
opinion  that  this  moneyed  religion  is  the  religion  of  covetous  priests  and  the 
devil;  that  it  will  in  the  end  be  a  scourge  to  the  church  of  God,  and  the 
nation  to  which  we  belong.  For  it  never  yet  once  failed,  where  money  was 
poured  forth  in  profusion  into  the  coffers  of  priests,  but  distress  to  the 
church  of  God  and  nation  followed;  and  all  that  now  is  wanting  is  only 
law  to  aid,  and  then  for  cutting  throats  and  fattening  money-hunting 
tyrants  with  the  hard  earnings  of  laboring  farmers  and  mechanics,  in  luxury, 
pride  and  aggrandizement ;  while  their  purse-guts  could  never  be  satisfied 
with  gain  by  godliness.  For  a  low,  money-coveting  priesthood  are  the 
worst  of  tyrants ;  the  most  cruel  monsters ;  the  cursedest  bands  of  robbers ; 
the  greatest  destroyers  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  that  have  yet  been  ex- 
perienced by  any  nation  on  earth.  And  oh  I  Americans  I  ye  sons  of  liberty — 
liberty  purchased  at  the  price  of  blood — reflect,  reflect,  on  the  danger  of 
moneyed  religion,  and  what  other  nations  are  groaning  under  upon  that  one 
account  only ;  and  be  jealous,  yea,  hold  it  a  prudent  jealousy,  to  take  an 
alarm  at  the  first  or  least  attempt  on  your  liberty.  For  I  can  tell  you  that  a 
money-coveting  priest  could  see  you  lie  in  a  dark  dungeon,  loaded  with 
irons,  separated  from  your  wife  and  children,  and  lastly  led  to  the  stake 
and   burnt,    for    refusing    to    pay    them    one    dollar ;    for    this    has    been    done. 
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It  is  too  often  that  I  find  myself  in  congregations  composed 
to  a  great  extent  of  persons  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
subject  of  missions.  It  is  perfectly  astonishing  to  find  what 
monstrous  tales  have  been  propagated  among  this  class  of 
persons  and  by  them  believed;  and  it  is  painful  in  the  extreme 
to  see  how  far  in  some  instances  brethren  of  more  information 
and  occasionally  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  employed  and  are 
now  employing  their  influence  to  keep  up  a  delusion  which 
cannot  by  any  possibility  benefit  a  single  person,  but  which 
injures  multitudes. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  friends  of  the  Convention  were 
stimulated  to  greater  zeal  by  this  active  propaganda  of  its 
opponents  and  at  least  five  associations,  the  Chowan,  the 
Neuse,  the  Sandy  Creek,  the  Brier  Creek,  and  the  Yadkin, 
passed  resolutions  firm  almost  to  defiance  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Convention,  friendly  and  encouraging  to  the  General 
Agent.  Despite  the  exasperated  energy  of  the  opponents  the 
baleful  effects  of  which  in  some  sections  cannot  be  denied, 
the  purposes  of  the  Convention  were  furthered ;  "yet  did 
the  fire  burn  hotter  and  hotter."  With  reference  to  this 
work  of  Wait  an  able  student  of  North  Carolina  history  has 
said :  "This  was  the  first  and  probably  the  most  important 
educational  canvass  ever  made  in  the  State."1 

During  the  year  Wait  preached  268  sermons  and  came  up 
to  the  Convention  much  encouraged.  The  meeting  this  year 
was  at  Rives  Chapel  in  Chatham  County  on  August  3  to  7, 


Then  I  charge  you,  take  care  what  you  do,  both  with  law  and  begging  reli- 
gion, for  both  are  equally  false  if  not  equally  dangerous.  And  it  is  the 
interest  of  speculators  by  good  words,  fair  speeches,  and  pathetic  publications 
to  keep  the  people  duped  as  long  as  they  can,  because  the  more  gain,  from 
priest  to  printer.  And  it  is  well  if  begging  religion  does  not  become  as  dis- 
tressing to  this  nation,   as  ever  law  religion  did. 

And  I  now  say,  with  a  confidence  that  arises  from  a  knowledge  of  reading 
the  scriptures,  and  making  them  my  companion  for  thirty-two  years,  that  it 
cannot  be  proved  from  the  scriptures  that  one  of  the  prophets,  Christ,  or 
his  apostles,  lived  as  your  missionaries,  and  of  course  was  not  supported  in 
the  same  manner,  by  forming  societies,  and  selling  membership,  or  begging 
to  support  the  gospel  ministry.  Your  system  then  is  unscriptural,  and  is  the 
invention  of  men,  as  the  Kehukee  Association  has  said ;  and  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  gospel  and  the  ministerial  character,  because  ashamed  to  beg  in  their 
own  name,  but  can  with  good  grace  solicit  donations  in  the  name  of  the 
societies   of   the   day,    and    then    divide   the    spoil    among    designing    men. 

1  Pittman,  A  Decade  of  North  Carolina  History. 
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1832.  The  plans  for  a  school  had  been  slowly  taking  shape 
and  when  the  Convention  met  some  of  the  delegates  had  al- 
ready selected  a  site  and  determined  in  their  own  minds  the 
nature  which  the  new  educational  institution  was  to  have. 
They  were  now  ready  to  launch  their  enterprise. 

The  Committee  on  Education  for  this  meeting  consisted 
of  William  Hooper,  Chairman,  William  ft.  Hinton,  the  Ra- 
leigh pastor,  and  Grey  Huckaby  of  Orange  County.  They 
appointed  on  Saturday  morning,  August  4.  They  reported 
at  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session.  The  pertinent  part 
of  their  report  reads  as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Education  having  given  to  the  subject  sub- 
mitted to  them  the  best  consideration  which  their  time  and  the 
limited  information  at  their  command  have  enabled  them,  beg 
leave  to  present  the  following  Report: 

That  we  thing  it  expedient  and  highly  important  to  afford 
to  our  young  ministers  facilities  for  obtaining  such  an  educa- 
tion as  will  qualify  them  to  be  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. That  for  this  purpose  the  plan  which  has  recommended 
itself  to  us  as  combining  the  greatest  advantages,  is  the  pur- 
chase of  a  farm  in  a  suitable  situation,  furnished  with  com- 
modious buildings;  the  employment  of  a  teacher  of  proper 
qualifications,  who  shall  take  charge  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
Convention  and  such  other  pupils  as  his  duties  to  them  may 
enable  him  to  attend  to;  and  the  engagement  of  a  superintend- 
ent of  the  farm  who  shall  direct  the  manual  labors  of  the  young 
men  who  shall  have  an  opportunity  by  their  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  to  earn  their  subsistence,  or  pay  their  board. 

The  Committee  have  ascertained  that  such  a  farm  as  will  be 
suited  for  carrying  their  views  into  immediate  operation  can  be 
had  in  the  county  of  Wake,  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  city  of 
Raleigh,  for  the  sum  of  $2,000;  a  sum  which  they  believe  it  to 
be  worth.  They  recommend  therefore,  that  the  Convention,  if 
they  approve  the  measure,  do  appoint  a  Board  of  Trustees,  such 
Board  consisting,  if  they  please,  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
who  shall  appoint  agents  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  this  object 
from  the  members  and  friends  of  our  denomination  in  all  parts 
of  our  State.  The  Committee  think  that  such  an  experiment 
as  this  will  decide  the  question  whether  this  project  will  receive 
the  general  approbation  of  our  churches  or  not.  If  it  should, 
the  purchase  money  will  be  obtained;  if  not  the  subscription, 
of   course,   will   stand   void. 
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The  Committee  believe  that  a  school  of  the  kind,  and  in  the 
situation  they  propose,  would  meet  the  patronage  of  the  de- 
nomination generally,  and  would  probably  from  the  beginning 
support  itself  without  being  any  expense  to  the  Convention. 
The  farm  they  have  in  view  is  highly  recommended  by  its 
central,  convenient,  and  healthful  situation,  by  the  moral  and 
enlightened  character  of  the  surrounding  population,  and  by  the 
cheapness  of  living. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Convention,  the  purchase  of  the  farm  was  ordered, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Baptist  literary  institution  on  the 
manual  labor  principle  was  authorized.  On  the  following 
Monday  a  committee  consisting  of  J.  G.  Hall  of  Currituck, 
William  E.  Hinton  of  Raleigh,  John  Purify  of  "Wake  For- 
est, A.  S.  Winn  of  Wake  County,  and  S.  J.  Jeffries  of  Curri- 
tuck, was  appointed  to  solicit  funds  to  the  amount  of  $2,000, 
and  on  securing  that  amount  to  purchase  the  farm.  Dr. 
Wait  in  his  Journal  tells  us  that  about  $1,500  of  this  amount 
was  pledged  during  the  Convention. 

Several  questions  remained  to  be  answered.  What  had 
brought  about  the  crystalization  of  sentiment  for  the  found- 
ing of  a  college  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Convention? 
Who  was  the  prime  mover  in  it?  Why  was  the  farm  at 
Wake  Forest  rather  than  any  other  place  selected  as  a  proper 
site  for  the  college  ? 

In  a  modified  way  all  these  questions  may  be  answered  by 
naming  one  man,  Rev.  John  Purify.  His  home  was  within 
two  miles  of  where  the  college  stands.  He  owned  a  large 
farm  on  Richland  Creek,  now  known  as  the  Fort  farm.  He 
had  long  been  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation. He  was  a  member  of  the  church  at  Rogers  Cross 
Roads.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  when  it  met 
with  that  church  in  1831  and  also  of  that  at  Rives  Chapel 
in  1832.  He  had  long  been  interested  in  educational  work 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  original  Wake  Forest 
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Academy  at  Forestville.  He  had  a  neighbor,  Dr.  Calvin 
Jones,  who  owned  the  farm  that  was  recommended  to  the 
Convention  at  Rives  Chapel.  According  to  the  statement  of 
his  son,  Rev.  James  S.  Purefoy,  in  an  address1  delivered  at 
the  college  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  semi- 
centennial in  February  1884. 

Elder  John  Purefoy  was  a  near  neighbor  of  Dr.  Calvin  Jones 
who  owned  a  farm  where  the  College  now  stands.  Dr.  Jones  held 
his  farm  of  615  acres  at  $2,500,  but  for  the  cause  of  education 
he  proposed  to  Elder  Purefoy  to  give  the  Convention  $500  and 
sell  the  farm  for  $2,000.  Elder  Purefoy  recommended  the 
farm  to  the  Committee,  and  it  was  purchased  by  the  Convention 
for  $2,000. 

We  are  not  told  by  what  argument  Elder  Purify  led  the 
Committee  of  the  Convention  to  believe  that  the  farm  at 
Wake  Forest  was  a  proper  place  for  the  College,  except 
that  we  know  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  that  it  was 
urged  that  the  price  was  very  reasonable,  the  farm  fertile, 
and  suitable  for  a  manual  labor  institution  such  as  was  pro- 
posed. The  report  also  states  that  the  location  was  central 
for  the  Baptist  population  of  the  State  and  near  the  State 
Capital.  In  the  numerous  advertisements  of  the  schools  in 
the  Wake  Forest  district  appearing  in  the  Raleigh  Register 
and  the  Star  for  the  decade  that  immediately  preceded  the 
founding  of  the  College  we  find  the  Wake  Forest  district  de- 
scribed in  such  terms  as  these,  "one  of  the  most  pleasant, 
healthy  and  reputable  districts  of  our  country  and  which  has 
enjoyed  an  almost  total  exemption  from  disease  during  the 
last  year  when  sickness  so  generally  prevailed  everywhere." 
".  .  .  Wake  Forest  has  always  been  considered  as  healthy 
as  any  place  this  side  of  the  mountains.  .  .  .,"  "One 
of  the  best  neighborhoods  in  the  State,  the  Forest  district 
containing  three  excellent  schools,   (one  classical),  and  two 


1  Wake   Forest   College — Its    Birth,    originally   published    in    the  Biblical    Re- 
corder and  republished  in  the  Wake  Forest  Student  of  February,  1886. 
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well  constructed  and  well  filled  meeting  houses  for  Baptists 
and  Methodists,  and  has  a  lawyer  and  a  doctor.  The  in- 
hahitants  without  I  believe  a  single  exception,  are  sober, 
moral,  and  thriving  in  their  circumstances,  and  not  a  few 
are  educated  and  intelligent."1 

Doubtless  Mr.  Purify  did  not  fail  to  bring  such  considera- 
tions to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  of  the  Convention. 
But  whatever  were  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  selection  of 
Wake  Forest  for  the  site  of  the  Baptist  college,  it  may  be 
said  with  some  confidence  that  it  could  not  have  served  the 
Baptists  of  the  State  better  or  so  well  in  any  other  location. 

The  Committee  had  the  money  in  hand  and  purchased  the 
farm  on  the  28th  day  of  August  1832.2 


1  The  last  quotation  is  from  Dr.  Jones'  advertisement  of  his  farm.  It 
as  well  as  others  appears  in  Coon's  North  Carolina  Schools  and  Academies 
page    532f. 

2  The  deed  reads  as  follows:  "This  indenture  made  this  the  28th  day 
of  August  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  between  John  Purify,  William  R.  Hinton,  Simon  G.  Jeffreys,  Jr., 
and  Jas.  G.  Hall  on  the  one  part  and  Calvin  Jones  of  Wake  County  on  the 
other  part:  Witnesseth,  that  the  said  Calvin  Jones  for  and  in  consideration 
of  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  John 
Purify,  etc. — at  and  before  the  sealing  of  these  presents  the  receipt 
whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  he  the  said  Calvin  Jones  hath  granted, 
bargained,  and  sold,  and  by  these  presents  doth  bargain  and  sell,  etc. — 
beginning  at  a  stake  in  Powell's  Road,  thence  South  75  degrees  east  34 
poles  to  a  sassafras,  thence  South  73  degrees  East  72  poles  to  a  maple  on  the 
Spring  branch,  thence  down  the  branch  to  an  ashe,  thence  East  63  poles 
to  a  pine  on  the  Ridge  Path,  thence  along  the  said  path  to  a  pine  on 
Powell's  Road,  thence  down  the  Road  82  poles  to  a  post  oak,  on  the  west 
side  of  said  Road,  thence  North  70  poles  to  a  small  red  oak,  thence  North 
60  degrees  West  13  poles  to  a  small  post  oak,  thence  South  40  degrees 
West  75  poles  to  a  white  oak  and  sourwood,  thence  North  53  degrees  West 
172  poles  to  a  large  ironwood  on  the  East  bank  of  Richland  Creek,  thence 
down  the  various  courses  of  the  said  Creek  to  the  Road,  thence  up  a  large 
branch  to  the  Flat  Rock  white  oak  and  thence  up  the  various  courses  of  the 
Red  Hill  Branch  to  the  beginning,  containing  615  acres  and  a  half,  also 
a  small  piece  of  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  Richland  Creek  adjoining  the 
said  land,  being  the  land  which  Dr.  Calvin  Jones  purchased  of  Davis  Battle, 
and  whereon  the  said  Calvin  Jones  now  lives." 

By  way  of  explanation  it  may  be  said  that  the  Powell  Road  is  the  one 
leading  from  Raleigh  by  Wake  Forest.  In  1832  after  crossing  the  present 
line  of  the  railroad  to  the  south  of  the  town  it  ran  somewhat  east  of  its 
present  location,  probably  through  the  cemetery  and  north  of  the  town  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  where  the  railroad  now  is.  The  beginning  point  of 
the  deed  was  in  front  of  the  present  public  school  building.  Most  of  the  lines 
can  still  be  traced.  The  point  in  the  Ridge  Road  still  forms  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  land  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Caddell.  The  long  straight  line  of  172  poles 
ran  from  a  point  near  Mrs.  Carlyle's  parallel  with  the  street  on  by  Dr.  Royall's 
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Dr.  Jones  was  liberal  beyond  his  promise  and  in  addition 
to  the  615  acres  for  which  the  Committee  bargained,  at  a  re- 
duced price,  he  made  a  gratuitous  gift  of  all  that  land  now 
used  as  a  part  of  the  golf  links  west  of  Richland  Creek, 
nearly  a  hundred  acres.  This  was  only  the  last  of  a  long 
series  of  services  to  the  State  and  to  education  made  by  this 
distinguished  man  in  this  State.  The  College  has  always 
regarded  him  as  one  of  its  founders  and  his  portrait  most 
properly  hangs  in  its  administrative  offices.  I  will  give  be- 
low some  further  account  of  his  life. 

The  name  "Wake  Forest"  also  deserves  explanation.  In 
an  address  in  the  College  Chapel  in  18S5  Dr.  G.  W.  Purefoy 
said  it  was  originally  the  name  of  a  Captain's  District.  In 
the  opening  paragraph  of  his  sketch  of  the  College  in  volume 
three  of  the  Wake  Forest  Student,  Professor  Mills  states  that 
"It  is  said  that  in  the  part  of  "Wake  County  bounded  by  the 
Neuse  River  on  the  South,  the  Franklin  line  on  the  North, 
Horse  Creek  on  the  West,  and  Smith  Creek  on  the  East,  the 
original  oak  forest  was  unusually  fine.  On  this  account  the 
section  was  called  the  Forest  of  Wake,  or  Wake  Forest. 
Hence  the  name  of  our  College."  The  name  first  appears  in 
advertisements  of  schools  in  1823.  In  the  Raleigh  Register 
of  January  31,  "The  Wake  Forest  Academy"  is  advertised 
by  Samuel  Alston  and  Calvin  Jones.  It  is  said  to  be  situ- 
ated fifteen  miles  north  of  Raleigh  and  within  two  miles  of 
the  Wake  Forest  postoffi.ee.  A  year  before  the  same  acad- 
emy had  been  called  the  Macedonian  Academy,  and  the  name 


and  down  to  Richland  Creek.  The  "Road"  spoken  of  in  the  deed  was  what 
was  later  known  as  the  Forestville  Road.  Though  long  unused  the  place 
where  it  crossed  the  creek  is  plainly  visible.  It  is  at  the  southwestern  extremity 
of  the  Golf  Links.  From  there  the  line  runs  along  the  streams  named,  the  last 
of  which  is  still  called  Red  Hill  Branch,  to  the  beginning.  The  College,  as  I 
shall  tell  later,  first  and  last  sold  all  of  its  land  except  the  Campus  and  the  old 
Athletic  Field.  In  1916  it  repurchased  135  acres  of  it  from  the  Walters  heirs. 
This  lies  west  of  the  Campus  and  contains  the  Gore  Athletic  Field  and  the  Golf 
Links.  The  college  in  1911  came  into  possession  of  about  two  acres  to  the 
north  of  the  Campus,  through  the  gift  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Gore,  and  in  1920 
purchased   the   Purefoy  lot   opposite  the   Alumni   building. 
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Wake  Forest  was  not  used  nor  was  any  postoffice  given.  This 
postoffice  seems  to  have  been  established  by  Dr.  Jones  and 
was  in  his  house.  After  this  the  name  of  Wake  Forest  is 
frequently  found.  The  postoffice  at  Wake  Forest  was  used 
until  1837  or  183*8,  but  after  the  building  of  the  Raleigh  and 
Gaston  Railroad  it  was  discontinued  and  for  many  years 
Forestville  was  the  postoffice  of  the  College.  But  as  ap- 
pears from  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  already  in 
1852  the  Postoffice  Department  at  Washington  was  requested 
to  reestablish  the  office  here.  At  the  same  time  the  Board 
asked  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad  to  establish  a  place 
of  reception  at  this  place.  But  is  was  not  until  1873  that 
the  postoffice  was  reestablished.  It  was  then  called  "Wake  For- 
est College."  But  after  1884  the  name  became  simply  Wake 
Forest.  In  1874  also  the  railroad  consented  to  establishing 
a  station  here,  or  rather  to  the  removal  of  the  Forestville  sta- 
tion to  Wake  Forest.  This  was  done  at  the  expense  of 
$3,002.02  which  was  borne  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
railroad  called  the  station  Wake  until  1897,  when  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  College  Faculty  the  name  of  Wake  Forest  was 
substituted.1 


1  According  to  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell,  the  surveyor  of  this  section,  the  original 
Wake  Forest  district  extended  from  the  Raleigh-Louisburg  Road  on  the  east 
to  the  Raleigh-Oxford  road  on  the  west.  This  roughly  corresponds  with  the 
bounds  given  by  Professor  Mills.  Until  about  1820  there  was  no  bridge  on 
the  Neuse  river  between  the  bridges  on  these  roads.  At  that  time  Mr.  Jesse 
Powell  built  a  bridge  about  half  a  mile  below  the  present  railroad  bridge 
and  constructed  through  the  heart  of  Wake  Forest  a  road  which  branched  just 
below  the  present  town  limits,  one  branch  extending  to  the  Oxford  road  the 
other  to  the  Louisburg  road.  This  road  was  called  the  Powell  road.  The 
Powell  residence,  a  fine  old  colonial  mansion,  still  stands  east  of  the  road  just 
south   of    Wyatt.  I    find    the    following    schools    advertised    in    the    Raleigh 

papers  and  in  Coon's  book  for  the  decade  preceding  the  establishment  of  the 
College:  1.  The  Forest  Hill  Academy,  1820.  At  this  time  it  had  already  been 
open  two  years.  It  was  15  miles  north  of  Raleigh  on  the  Oxford  road.  John 
Legon,  Secy ;  later  John  Martin,  Samuel  H.  Smith  and  Wm.  Crenshaw  sign 
the  advertisements.  2.  The  Macedonian  Academy,  1822.  ...  In  1823  this 
became  the  Wake  Forest  Academy  and  was  so  called  until  the  establishment 
of  Wake  Forest  Institute  in  1834,  when  it  again  was  given  its  original  name. 
It  was  in  the  present  town  of  Forestville.  The  building,  much  dilapidated,  is 
still  standing.  It  was  a  classical  institution.  Among  its  advertisers  we  find  the 
names   of   John    Purify,    Samuel   Alston,    Willian   Phillips,    and    William    Alston. 
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The  Baptist  church  to  which  Dr.  Jones  refers  seems  to 
have  been  that  at  Rogers  Cross  Roads.  In  1790  a  Mr. 
Sutherland  built  the  meeting  house  at  "Wake  Union 
for  the  use  of  all  denominations.  The  Baptists  soon  or- 
ganized a  church  here  and  in  1832  sent  a  delegate,  a  Mr. 
Winn,  to  the  Baptist  State  Convention.  The  Methodist 
church  referred  to  by  Dr.  Jones  was  that  at  Forestville,  but 
this  church  was  later  removed  to  Rolesville. 


3.  The  Wake  Forest  Pleasant  Grove  Academy.  1828.  This  school  was  first 
advertised  by  Jesse  Powell  and  later  by  one  of  its  principals,  Daniel  W.  Kerr. 
It  was  said,  "This  Academy  is  pleasantly  situated  in  one  of  the  most  populous 
sections  of  Wake  Forest."  The  building  is  still  standing  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  situated  just  south  of  Wyatt  and  across  the  highway  from 
the  old  Powell  residence,  now  the  home  of  a  Mr.  Wm.  Fuller.  The  school  was 
still  advertised  in  1839.  4.  The  Rolesville  Academy,  1832.  The  building  is 
still  standing  in  the  present  town  of  Rolesville.  5.  Wake  Forest  Female  School 
1831.  This  was  in  the  home  of  Dr.  Calvin  Jones,  on  the  present  site  of  the 
administration  building  in  the  college  campus.  "The  pure  air  and  water, 
healthiness  and  good  society  of  this  place  are  too  well  known  to  require 
mention."      It  was  advertised  by  Dr.  Jones. 

Among  the  family  names  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wake  Forest  district, 
advertised  by  Dr.  Jones  as  "sober,  moral,  and  thriving  in  their  circumstances," 
are  Gill,  Thompson,  Winn,  Fort,  Crenshaw,  Fleming,  Sutherland  (one  of  whose 
daughters  married  Priestly  Mangum),  Crawford  (one  of  whose  daughters  be- 
came the  wife  of  John  Purify,  another  of  a  Mr.  Fort),  Ligon,  Harrison, 
Hartsfield,  Smith,  Powell,  Jones,  Alston,  names  which  to  this  day  suggest 
culture  and  influence.  Some  of  the  fine  residences  built  on  the  estates  of  these 
families  are  still  standing  to  attest  the  truth  of  Dr.  Jones  description  of  the 
inhabitants. 


Faculty  Personals 

During  the  past  year  members  of  the  Faculty  have  been 
active  in  ISTorth  Carolina  and  other  States.  They  have  ap- 
peared for  209  special  addresses  in  schools  and  churches  and 
associations  in  56  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  for  21 
addresses  in  8  other  states. 

Associate  Professor  Charles  E.  Wilson,  after  three  years 
incumbency,  resigns  his  position  in  the  department  of  Bi- 
ology. He  conducted  courses  in  Biology  in  the  Summer 
School.  He  goes  immediately  to  his  old  home  in  Indiana, 
thence  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  To  the  College  Li- 
brary he  contributes  the  numbers  for  the  past  three  years  of 
the  following  journals :  The  Scientific  Monthly,  Science, 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Microscopical  Society,  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Indiana  Academy  of  Science. 

The  sudden  death  of  Professor  Robert  S.  Prichard  of  the 
department  of  Chemistry  occurred  on  the  College  camps 
April  6,  1925.  He  entered  upon  his  work  here  in  September 
1920.  He  was  admired  and  trusted  and  influential,  and  no 
student  in  trouble  of  any  sort  ever  appealed  to  him  without 
finding  sympathy  and  a  helping  hand. 

Mr.  Carl  J.  Whelan,  M.A.,  of  Princeton  University,  suc- 
ceeds Assistant  Professor  Coleman  B.  Cheney,  resigned,  in 
the  department  of  Social  Science. 

Dr.  Roger  P.  McCutcheon  has  resigned  the  professorship 
of  English  here  to  accept  the  corresponding  position  in  Tu- 
lane  University.  His  work  in  the  College  these  three  years 
has  'been  varied  and  important.     He  will  be  greatly  missed. 
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The  death  of  Mrs.  Henry  Garrity  occurred  at  her  home 
in  Wake  Forest  on  January  28.  The  interment  was  in  her 
old  home,  Trenton,  1ST.  J. 

The  John  Calvin  McNair  Lectures  were  this  year  given  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  by  President  William 
Louis  Poteat  on  the  general  topic,  "Can  a  Man  Be  a  Chris- 
tain  Today?"  The  three  lectures  were  delivered  in  Memor- 
ial Hall  the  evenings  of  May  1,  2,  and  3.  The  volume  con- 
taining the  lectures  was  published  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press  the  last  of  June.  The  lectures  were 
repeated  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference  at  Blue  Ridge,  June 
24  and  25.  President  Poteat  gave  two  commencement  ad- 
dresses at  Sweet  Briar  College  and  the  commencement  ad- 
dress at  the  University  of  Florida  and  the  Florida  Womens 
College,  Tallahassee. 

Mr.  Henry  Belk  of  the  department  of  English  has  been 
allowed  by  the  Trustees  a  year's  leave  for  additional  gradu- 
ate study  in  Columbia  University. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  in  session  July  22  in  Raleigh, 
elected  Dr.  O.  C.  Bradbury,  Professor  of  Biology.  Dr.  Brad- 
bury received  his  degree  of  B.S.  from  Ottawa  University, 
Kansas,  in  1914,  his  M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  in  1915,  and  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  same  Uni- 
versity in  1919.  He  held  a  fellowship  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska  1915-16,  and  was  graduate  assistant  1916-17.  In 
1917  he  became  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  in  Baylor 
University,  and  in  1918  Professor  of  Zoology,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  to  the  close  of  1923,  going  then  to  be  Assistant 
Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Denver,  from 
which  position  he  comes  to  Wake  Forest. 
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Dr.  J.  Rice  Quisenberry  was  appointed  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  English  for  the  year  1925-26  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees July  22.  He  secured  from  the  Southern  Baptist  The- 
ological Seminary  the  degree  of  Th.D.  and  later  the  degree 
of  M.A.  from  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  is  now 
majoring  in  English  with  a  view  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  that 
institution. 

Dr.  Hubert  McNeill  Poteat  of  the  Department  of  Latin, 
is  giving  graduate  courses  in  Latin  in  the  Summer  School  of 
Columbia  University.  His  family  is  in  New  York  with 
him. 

Wake  Forest  has  two  representatives  on  the  Summer 
School  Eaculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia — Dr.  Benjamin 
Sledd  in  English  and  Dr.  C.  Chilton  Pearson  in  History. 
Dr.  Pearson  has  a  year's  leave. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Eeid,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  is  Director  of  the 
Neuse-Forest  Summer  School,  New  Bern,  N.  C.  Mr.  Henry 
Belk  of  the  English  Department  has  charge  of  that  subject 
in  that  school. 

Dr.  Fountain  W.  Carroll,  who  was  graduated  here  in 
1916  with  the  degree  of  B.A.,  M.A.  in  1918,  and  B.A. 
in  Medicine  in  1923,  received  in  June  from  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Pathology  in  Wake  Forest  College  February  3. 
He  is  now  doing  graduate  work  in  his  special  subject  in 
Syracuse  University.  He  takes  up  his  work  here  Septem- 
ber 15. 

Mr.  Roger  Powell  Marshall  received  his  B.A.  degree  from 
Wake  Forest  College  in  1920.  He  has  been  appointed  In- 
structor in  the  Department  of  English  for  next  session. 
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The  enrollment  of  students  for  the  session  beginning  Sep- 
tember 16,  1924  and  ending  June  5,  1925,  exceeded  the  en- 
rollment of  any  previous  session.  The  figure  stands  at  702. 
When  the  enrollment  of  the  Summer  School  of  1924  is  added, 
the  total  enrollment  becomes  1088. 

Mrs.  P.  E.  Fowler,  of  Wake  Forest,  contributed  to  our 
historical  collection  a  card  announcing  the  Commencement 
Exercises  as  follows : 

commencement  day 

Complimentary  to  the  Graduating  Class 

Thursday  Evening,  June  14th,  1860 

managers 
J.  T.  Ellington      E.  R.  Lindsay         E.  S.  Moore     W.  B.  Royal 
J.  G.  Jones  D.  C.  McMillan     E.  A.  Poe        T.  F.  Toon 

honorary  managers 
T.  D.  Boone,  Esq.         Rev.  John  Monroe        Rev.  B.  F.  Marable 
Hon.  E.  G.  Reade         S.  P.  Smith,  Esq.        Rev.  W.  T.   Brooks 
W.  W.  Holden,  Esq.      Rev.  R.  H.  Griffith 

The  Anniversary  of  the  Literary  Societies  and  of  the  Col- 
lege was  observed  on  the  3d  of  February,  1925.  The  inter- 
Society  debate  occurred  in  the  afternoon.  The  question  was, 
"Resolved,  That  the  issuance  of  tax-exempt  securities  should 
be  prohibited  by  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion." The  following  gentlemen  participated :  Affirmative — 
O.  L.  Norment  and  D.  D.  Lewis;  Negative — Hoyt  Blackwell 
and  L.  B.  Moseley.  In  the  evening  Messrs.  F.  L.  Pascall 
and  S.  L.  Blanton  gave  addresses,  representing  respectively 
the  Philomathesian  and  Euzelian  societies.     Then  followed 
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an  address  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bailey  of  Raleigh,  in  recognition 
of  the  opening  of  the  institution  the  3d  February,  1834. 
President  Poteat  presented  a  report  of  progress  and  plans  of 
expansion. 

The  new  dormitory,  Bostwick  Hall,  and  the  new  general 
heating  plant  came  into  commission  in  the  session  of  1924- 
25.  The  building  and  its  equipment  cost  $118,583.60,  the 
steam  heating  system,  $85,525,  making  a  total  of  $204,108.60 
of  important  equipment  added  to  the  College  plant. 

Dr.  George  W.  McDaniel  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Richmond,  preached  twice  a  day  in  the  Wake  Forest  church 
in  a  special  series  of  meetings  extending  from  March  9  to 
March  18. 

From  June  5th  to  the  12th  there  was  conducted  at  Wake 
Forest  a  school  for  Baptist  pastors  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Board  of  Missions.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Greaves,  pastor  of 
the  Tabernacle  Church,  Raleigh,  was  dean  of  the  school,  and 
Rev.  John  Arch  McMillan  was  business  manager.  Classes 
and  lectures  were  conducted  by  several  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Baptist  denomination.  Those  from  out  of  the  State  were 
Dr.  A.  T.  Robertson,  of  the  Seminary  of  Louisville;  Dr. 
John  Mell,  of  Athens,  Ga. ;  and  Dr.  S.  J.  Porter,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Before  the  school  closed  the  enrollment 
reached  two  hundred. 

On  April  8  the  Wake  Forest  College  debating  team  met  the 
team  representing  Furman  University  in  the  Meredith  Col- 
lege auditorium.  The  query  was :  Resolved,  That  the  United 
States  should  adopt  a  Cabinet-Parliamentary  form  of  Gov- 
ernment, modeled  on  that  of  England.     Wake  Forest  repre- 
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sentatives — L.  B.  Moseley  of  Selnia,  Ala.,  and  D.  D.  Lewis 
of  Winnabow,  !N~.  C,  supporting  the  negative,  won  a  four  to 
one  decision  of  the  judges.  On  April  24  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege participated  in  a  triangular  debate  with  Charleston 
College  and  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  The  query 
was :  "Resolved,  That  Congress  should  be  empowered  to 
override  by  two-thirds  vote  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  declare  acts  of  Congress  unconstitutional."  At 
Wake  Forest  the  Wake  Forest  team,  D.  S.  Haworth  of  Foun- 
tain City,  Tenn.,  and  Hoyt  Blackwell  of  Kershaw,  S.  C, 
supported  the  affirmative  and  won  a  unanimous  decision 
over  the  College  of  Charleston.  At  Williamsburg  the  Wake 
Forest  team,  C.  R.Tew,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  A.  S.  Gill- 
espie, of  Boiling  Springs,  1ST.  C,  supporting  the  negative,  won 
a  two-to-one  decision  over  the  team  of  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  The  Wake  Forest  team,  O.  L.  JSTorment,  of 
Whiteville  K  C,  C.  R.  Holmes,  of  Farmville,  H".  C,  and  J. 
J.  Tarlton,  of  Marshville,  JSL  C,  supporting  the  affirmative 
of  the  last  named  query  met  the  Davidson  College  team  in 
Charlotte  on  May  1,  and  lost  by  a  two-to-one  decision.  On 
the  evening  of  May  12  the  Wake  Forest  team,  C.  B.  Earp, 
of  Selma,  1ST.  C,  and  S.  L.  Blanton,  of  Ellenboro,  N.  C,  de- 
fending the  negative  of  the  same  question,  won  a  unanimous 
decision  over  the  team  of  Baylor  University,  at  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

The  Trustees  of  the  College,  in  session  in  Raleigh,  March 
24,  raised  the  tuition  fee  from  $50  to  $80  in  the  regular  de- 
partments, from  $50  to  $100  in  the  departments  of  Law  and 
Medicine.  In  the  same  meeting  they  raised  the  salaries  of 
teachers  10  per  cent. 
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The  annual  Commencement  began  the  evening  of  June  3 
with  the  baccalaureate  sermon  by  Dr.  Allyn  K.  Foster  of 
New  York  City.  The  literary  address  was  given  next  fore- 
noon by  Dr.  Joseph  Fort  Newton  of  jSTew  York  City.  In 
the  afternoon  Class  Day  exercises  were  held,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  class  presented  a  handsome  piano  to 
the  College.  At  six  in  the  evening  the  Alumni  banqueted 
together,  Attorney  General  D.  G.  Brummitt  making  the 
principal  address.  Then  followed  the  Alumni  Address  by 
Dr.  Fred  F.  Brown  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  The  day,  June  4, 
closed  with  the  Senior  Reception  in  the  College  Gymnasium. 
June  5  was  Graduation  Day.  In  the  competition  for  the 
A.  D.  Ward  medal  for  the  best  address  by  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class,  the  following  gentlemen  spoke:  D.  D. 
Lewis,  S.  L.  Blanton,  F.  L.  Paschal,  and  J.  J.  Tarlton.  Mr. 
Blanton  won  the  decision  of  the  judges. 
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In  our  last  issue  we  made  a  note  of  the  death  of  William 
Walton  Kitchin  (B.A.  1884),  on  November  9,  1924.  The 
following  sketch  except  as  indicated  is  digested  from  an  ap- 
preciation read  by  Mr.  K.  O.  Everett  before  the  North  Caro- 
lina Bar  Association  at  Asheville,  July  3,  and  published  in 
the  Greensboro  News  of  July  12. 

Governor  Kitchin  was  born  at  Scotland  Neck  October  9,  1866. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  famous  W.  H.  (or  Buck)  Kitchin,  who 
was  a  captain  in  the  Confederate  army,  a  member  of  the  46th 
Congress  from  the  second  district,  and  later  a  leader  of  the 
Populist  party.  His  mother,  Maria  Arrington,  was  a  member  of 
an  old  and  cultured  family  of  Warren  and  Halifax  counties,  and  a 
lady  of  great  personality  and  charm.  Kitchin  attended  Wake 
Forest  College,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  1884.  He  then  edited  the  Scotland  Neck  Democrat, 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1887,  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Roxboro,  N.  C,  in  1888.  In  1890  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  executive  committee  of  Person 
County,  and  in  1892  was  defeated  for  the  State  Senate.  On 
December  22  of  that  year,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Musette 
Satterfield,  a  member  of  a  strong  and  influential  family  of  his 
adopted  county. 

Early  in  his  practice  he  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  lawyer 
but  because  of  his  high  qualifications  the  people  soon  called  him 
to  the  larger  field  of  political  life.  In  1896  he  defeated  Thomas 
Settle,  Jr.,  in  a  contest  for  a  seat  in  the  National  House  of 
Representatives  after  one  of  the  greatest  series  of  public  debates 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  He  was  the  only  Democrat  from 
North  Carolina  elected  in  the  National  Congress  in  that  year. 
He  remained  a  representative  of  his  district  until  1908  and 
became  a  recognized  leader  in  the  lower  House.  His  consistent 
course  and  his  marked  ability  caused  him  to  stand  forth  as  a 
champion  of  the  more  progressive  wing  of  the  Democratic  party. 
He  opposed  subsidies  in  any  guise,  favored  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators  by  the  people,  regulation  of  the  railroads, 
and  was  an  advocate  of  many  other  reforms  which  have  become 
incorporated  in  our  National  laws.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
brought  upon  himself  the  disfavor  of  the  conservative  interests, 
especially  the  railroads.  Accordingly,  when  he  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  in  1908  he  was 
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most  bitterly  opposed  by  them.  He  also  had  against  him  the 
powerful  political  machine  of  his  own  party  that  Senator  Sim- 
mons had  built  up.  But  he  won  out  and  was  nominated  by  the 
Charlotte  Convention  after  a  fight  prolonged  for  a  week.  So 
far  Mr.   Everett. 

As  Governor,  Mr.  Kitchin  showed  the  same  adherence  to 
principle,  the  same  conscientious  performance  of  duty,  that 
had  characterized  his  other  political  life.  But  by  this 
course  of  action  he  brought  upon  himself  the  ill-restrained 
hostility  of  a  certain  influential  part  of  the  press  of  the 
State  which  was  astonished  to  find  in  the  Governor's  chair  a 
man  who  did  his  own  thinking. 

It  was  known  early  in  his  term  as  Governor  that  he  would 
be  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  in  1912  to  suc- 
ceed Senator  Simmons.  Hence  his  opponents  began  and 
carried  through  against  him  the  most  thorough  campaign 
that  political  cunning  could  devise  and  alarmed  big  business 
finance.  The  result  was  that  Kitchin  was  defeated  in  the 
State  where  it  is  safe  to  say  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
endorsed  his  political  ideas,  greatly  admired  and  respected 
his  ability  and  his  personal  character,  and  loved  him  per- 
haps better  than  any  other  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  as  Governor  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Judge  J.  S.  Manning  for  the  practice  of 
law  in  Raleigh.  With  a  promise  of  high  success  belore  him 
in  1918  he  was  attacked  by  the  disease  of  which  he  died. 
Leaving  Raleigh  in  1920,  he  retired  to  his  farm  in  Halifax 
County  and  there  spent  his  last  days. 

Governor  Kitchin  was  notable  among  a  class  of  men  who 
from  the  beginning  have  not  seldom  graced  American  public 
life.  He  was  pure  and  clean,  honest  and  sincere  in  every- 
thing— in  person,  in  life,  in  his  thinking,  in  word  both  in 
private  and  public.  He  used  his  great  ability  with  zeal  and 
courage  to  serve  his  fellow  citizens. 
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Mr.  William  Dee  Little  (B.A.,  1908),  is  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Ada  Evening  News,  of  Ada,  Okla. 

The  death  of  Eev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon  (B.A.,  1874),  closes  a 
brilliant  career  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Wake 
Forest  alumni.  He  held  pastorates  in  Chapel  Hill,  Ashe- 
ville,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Chicago,  London  (Metropolitan  Tab- 
ernacle, 1911-1919),  and  Baltimore.  He  was  born  in  Shelby, 
North  Carolina,  in  1854,  and  died  in  Baltimore,  June  14. 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Britton  (B.A.,  1914),  paid  a  visit  to  Wake 
Forest  recently.  He  holds  important  financial  positions  in 
Shanghai,  being  Vice  President  of  the  American-Oriental 
Bank  of  that  city  and  General  Manager  of  the  Real  Estate 
Company,  also  of  Shanghai. 

Rev.  Daniel  M.  Austin  (B.A.  1883)  died  May  28  at  the 
home  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  C.  Gresham,  in  Norwood,  N".  C. 
Mr.  Austin  had  been  pastor  of  many  churches  in  his  home 
county  of  Union.  For  the  most  of  his  career  he  has  resided 
in  the  city  of  Charlotte.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  four 
children,  one  of  them,  Mr.  Emsley  Austin,  being  now  a  stu- 
dent of  Wake  Forest  College. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Ball  (B.A.,  1907),  for  a  number  of  years 
Professor  of  Missions  in  the  Southwestern  Theological  Semi- 
nary, is  now  President  of  the  Eastern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  of  Philadelphia,  organized  March  19,  1925,  and 
announced  to  begin  its  work  September  22,  1925. 

Dr.  J.  Richard  Crozier  (B.S.,  1915)  has  organized  the 
aCrozier  Health  Institute"  with  laboratories  in  the  Sir  Wal- 
ter Hotel,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Herbert  L.  Wiggs  (B.A.,  1906),  of  Elberton,  Ga.,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  important  transfer  of  granite  properties 
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in  that  city,  was  warmly  commended  by  the  local  press  as 
having  been  indefatigable  and  successful  in  building  up  a 
great  busness  there  and  in  the  development  of  the  city  itself. 
The  Granite  City  News  declares  that  "the  city's  favorable 
notority  has  resulted  from  the  aggressive  operations  and 
clean  business  methods  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Wiggs." 

Mr.  J.  B.  Rucker  (B.A.,  1917),  who  came  to  Wake  Forest 
from  Rutherfordton,  JST.  C,  has  been  associated  with  the  law 
firm  of  E.  C.  Sherwood  of  ISTew  York  City,  since  obtaining 
his  license  to  practice  in  New  York  State.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Stevens  Edwin  Williams  (1878-80)  passed  away  in 
Charlotte,  March  22,  1925.  He  was  born  February  27,  1856. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  leading  attorney  in  Lexington, 
N.  C,  and  for  several  sessions  represented  the  County  of 
Davidson  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Mr.  Julius  A.  Woodward  (B.S.,  1925)  has  accepted  a  po- 
sition in  the  Faculty  of  Fruitland  Institute,  Hendersonville, 
N.  C. 

Dr.  Edwin  M.  Poteat  (B.A.,  1881),  Professor  of  Christian 
Ethics  in  Shanghai  College,  Shanghai,  China,  was  married 
a  second  time  June  17,  1925.  The  bride  was  Miss  Britting- 
ham,  a  missionary  under  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention. 

Dr.  Carl  Murchison  (B.A.,  1909)  is  a  member  of  the  Psy- 
chology staff  of  Clark  University,  Worchester,  Mass. 

Professor  Myron  McCurry  (B.A.,  1917),  for  a  number  of 
years  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  head  of  the  De- 
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partment  of  Journalism  in  Georgetown  College,  Georgetown, 
Ky.,  has  accepted  the  position  of  head  of  the  Department  of 
English  in  Franklin  College,  Franklin,  Ind. 

Mr.  Lycurgus  R.  Varsar  (B.A.,  1899),  of  the  Lumberton 
bar,  by  the  action  of  Governor  McLean  was  elevated  to  the 
Supreme  Court  bench  the  past  spring.  Mr.  Justice  Yarser 
would  certainly  be  named  in  any  list  of  the  half  dozen  ablest 
lawyers  of  North  Carolina. 

President  Calvin  Coolidge,  upon  the  death  of  Judge  H.  G. 
Connor,  appointed  Mr.  Isaac  M.  Meekins  (LL.B.,  1896) 
Federal  Judge  of  the  Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina. 
After  a  series  of  courts  Judge  Meekins  is  taking  a  vacation 
in  Europe. 

Dr.  Samuel  Judson  Porter  (M.A.,  18931)  has  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Durham  and  entered 
upon  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Rev.  Lee  McBride  White  (B.A.,  1908)  exchanges  the 
pastorate  of  Kinston,  N.  C,  for  one  in  the  city  of  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

By  appointment  of  His  Excellency  Governor  McLean,  Mr. 
Albion  W.  Dunn  (B.A.,  1902),  of  Greenville,  N".  C,  is  now 
Superior  Court  Judge  of  North  Carolina. 

Professor  James  Henry  Simmons  (M.A.,  1889),  Professor 
of  English  in  Brenau  College,  Gainsville,  Ga.,  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  at  the  commencement 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  on  June  17,  1925.  Professor 
Simmons  is  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Gaston  Simmons, 
for  many  years  leading  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Wake 
Forest  College. 
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Professor  William  Harvey  Vann  (M.A.,  1908),  head  of 
the  English  Department  in  Baylor  College  for  women  at 
Belton,  Texas,  according  to  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels  of  the 
News  and  Observer,  "has  grown  in  appreciation  as  a  scholar 
and  teacher,  and  the  growing  attendance  at  Baylor  College 
is  helped  by  the  recognition  of  his  work  in  English.  There 
is  nothing  perfunctory  or  commonplace  in  Professor  Vann's 
classroom.  Quiet  and  vital,  he  brings  fresh  treatment  to 
the  subjects  of  the  course,  and  they  tell  me  there  are  no  dull 
moments  in  the  class  where  he  leads  to  the  love  of  English 
undefiled." 

Robert  Lee  Paschal  (B.A.,  1891),  who  for  more  than 
thirty  years  has  been  working  in  the  public  school  of  Fort 
"Worth,  Texas,  has  recently  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Texas,  State  Textbook  Commission.  The  appointment  was 
made  by  Governor  "Ma"  Ferguson. 
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(Third  Paper) 

After  the  purchase  of  the  farm,  which  as  we  have  seen 
was  made  on  August  28,  1832,  preparations  for  the  opening 
of  the  Institute  were  begun.  The  minutes  of  the  Convention 
show  that  Rev.  Samuel  Wait  continued  his  work  as  Agent 
for  another  year,  with  unflagging  zeal,  finding  the  character 
of  the  opposition  to  missions  and  all  benevolent  objects  still 
kept  up  in  some  places,  without  material  change.  Wait  met 
all  the  untrue  assertions  from  pulpits  and  in  books  by  a  plain 
exhibition  of  facts.  With  reference  to  the  matter  he  says 
in  his  report  to  the  Convention  of  1833  which  met  at 
Dockery's  Meeting  House  in  Richmond  County  on  November 
1-6: 

No  man  at  this  day  may  expect  to  have  the  support  of  the 
religious,  or  any  other  respectable  portion  of  the  community, 
while  endeavoring  to  establish  a  system  that  rests  upon  such 
assertions  as  shrink  from  the  light. 

During  the  year,  from  August,  1832,  to  May,  1833,  he 
visited  the  Country  Line  and  the  Flat  River  Associations, 
and  in  other  churches  in  the  counties  of  Rockingham,  Cas- 
well, Person,  Granville,  Warren,  Halifax,  Nash,  Edgecombe, 
Johnston,  Robeson,  Bladen,  Columbus,  Moore.  Early  in  May 
he  was  "prostrated  upon  a  sick  bed"  and  remained  for  fifty 
days  in  the  home  of  a  "kind  friend"  near  Eriendship  Church 
in  Moore  County,  of  which  he  writes  a  most  interesting  ac- 
count in  the  Interpreter  under  date  of  July  2,  1833.  Later  he 
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was  employed  in  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Mecklenburg, 
Lincoln,  Rutherford,  Buncombe,  and  Burke.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  all  through  its  history  the  College  has  had  students 
from  nearly  every  one  of  these  counties.  Wait  gave  up  his 
work  as  Agent  at  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  in  1833, 
declaring  that  there  was  "great  cause  to  be  encouraged," 
while  the  Convention  expressed  its  appreciation  of  his  services 
in  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  this  Convention  highly  appreciates 
the  discretion,  the  faithfulness  and  the  success  with  which  our 
agent  has  uniformly  discharged  the  difficult  and  laborious 
duties  of  his  station,  and  that  we  deeply  regret  the  dissolution 
of  a  connexion,  which  has  been  productive  of  so  much  satis- 
faction to  us,  and,  we  trust,  so  much  advantage  to  the  cause  in 
which  we  are  engaged.1 

This  session  of  the  Convention  at  Dockery's  Meeting  House 
was  busy  with  matters  pertaining  to  the  opening  of  the  new 
school.  Samuel  Wait  was  appointed  a  special  agent  to  col- 
lect funds  for  it,  the  agency  to  continue  until  February  1 ; 
a  committee  with  T.  Meredith  as  chairman  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  schedule  of  the  items  necessary  for  the  Institute, 
and  reported  recommending  (1)  an  agent  for  the  Institute; 
(2)  the  appointment  of  a  farmer;  (3)  the  furnishing  of  a 
farm  with  provisions,  tools,  etc. ;  (4)  providing  necessary 
building  and  the  repair  of  those  on  the  farm;  (5)  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  person  to  receive  application  for  students; 
(6)  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  make  regulations  for 
the  conduct  of  the  school;  (7)  the  appointment  of  a  steward; 
(8)  and  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  farm. 

Following  a  report  of  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Charles 
McAllister  of  Fayetteville,  aa  man  of  large  estate  and  great 
capacity  for  administration,"2  was  chairman,  the  Convention 


1  Minutes  Baptist   State   Convention   for   1833. 

2  Taylor,    "The    Times    and    the    Men,"    Bulletin    of     Wake    Forest    College, 
January,    1909,    p.    193. 
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elected  forty  men  a  Board  of  Trustees,  with  the  provision 
that  nine  should  constitute  a  quorum,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Stephen  Graham,  Joseph  B.  Outlaw,  Al- 
fred Dockery,  David  Thompson  and  Samuel  Biddle  to  secure 
the  incorporation  of  the  new  institution  from  the  Legislature. 
The  Board  was  named  by  a  committee  of  six,  of  which 
Charles  McAllister  was  chairman,  and  was  approved  by  the 
Convention.  Their  names  will  be  found  in  the  Charter  of 
the  Institute  given  below. 

The  committee  to  which  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  secur- 
ing a  charter  for  the  Institute  lost  no  time  in  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  Legislature  which  began  its  session  on 
November  14,  1834.  On  December  4  Mr.  William  H.  Battle, 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  Franklin  County, 
"presented  a  bill  to  establish  a  Literary  and  Manual  Labor 
Institution  in  the  County  of  "Wake."  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Hargrove  of  Granville  presented  a  bill  to  incorporate  the 
Greensboro  Academy  and  Manual  Labor  School.1 

Both  bills  were  stubbornly  opposed  in  their  passage  through 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
Greensboro  Academy  charter  would  have  been  approved  as 
a  matter  of  course  had  it  come  up  by  itself.  The  real  hos- 
tility was  against  the  Wake  Forest  Institute. 

The  bills  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education, 
that  for  the  Wake  Forest  Institute  on  December  5,  and  that 
for  the  Greensboro  Academy  on  December  7.2 

On  December  11,  the  Committee  on  Education  reported 
the  bills  favorably  "with  sundry  amendments."  The  chair- 
man of  this  Committee  was  Mr.  R.   H.  Alexander,  repre- 


1  House  Journal,  1833-34,  p.  166.  Though  I  consulted  the  Legislative 
documents  independently,  the  reader  may  save  time  by  using  the  valuable 
work  of  Coon:  Public  Education  in  North  Carolina,  pp.  660ff.,  in  the  Pub- 
lications of  the   North   Carolina  Historical   Commission. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  168. 
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sentative  from  the  town  of  Salisbury.  It  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  man  able  to  detect  the  sophistry  of  the 
arguments  against  the  bills  that  the  charter  was  granted  by 
the  Legislature.  His  name  deserves  to  be  held  dear  forever 
at  the  College  along  with  that  of  "William  D.  Moseley, 
Speaker  of  the  Senate.  According  to  the  Raleigh  Register, 
Mr.  Alexander  on  reporting  the  bills  made  a  statement 
justifying  a  favorable  report.  Fortunately  Mr.  Coon  has 
found  this  statement  among  some  unpublished  documents.1 
With  the  omission  of  the  first  paragraph  it  is  as  follows : 

Your  committee  are  aware  that  apprehensions  are  entertained 
that  if  these  bills  be  passed  into  laws  a  class  of  individuals  in 
their  corporate  capacity  may  have  conferred  upon  them  privileges, 
if  not  incompatible  with  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights, 
yet  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  and  genius  of  our  institu- 
tions. These  bills  having  no  object  but  to  found  and  establish 
institutions  to  promote  learning  and  disseminate  knowledge,  it 
would  seem  to  us  that  no  just  apprehension  could  well  be  enter- 
tained. 

It  appears,  from  the  legislation  of  the  State  heretofore,  that 
the  principles  of  these  bills  have  been  clearly  sanctioned,  if  not 
transcended.  An  act  was  passed  in  the  year  1796,  entitled  an 
act  to  secure  property  to  religious  societies  or  congregations  of 
every  denomination,  which  act  authorized  any  religious  society 
to  select  trustees  who  were  empowered  and  vested  with  full  and 
ample  authority  to  purchase  and  hold  in  trust  for  such  religious 
society  any  lands,  houses,  or  tenements,  and  to  receive  donations 
of  any  nature  or  kind  whatsoever  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such 
society.  And  by  an  act  passed  in  the  year  1809,  amendatory  of 
the  act  of  1796,  the  trustees  were  enabled  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
plead  and  be  impleaded.  These  acts  were  manifestly  passed  to 
enable  the  several  religious  societies  of  this  State  to  advance 
and  promote  religion.  The  aim  and  intent  of  these  bills  are 
to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  an  education  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
mechanic  arts. 

In  the  year  1831,  an  act  was  passed  to  incorporate  the  Ravens- 
croft  Academy  in  the  town  of  Fayetteville,  which  embraces  prin- 
ciples analogous  to  these  bills.  Your  committee  conceive  that, 
if  this  act  remains  upon  your  statute  book  and  these  bills  are 
forbidden    to    be    passed,    upon    that    contingency,    there    would 


1  Public   Education   in   North   Carolina,   pp.   660ff . 
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then  be  established  by  law  a  set  of  men  entitled  to  exclusive 
privileges  and  emoluments,  which  is  forbidden  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Your  Committee  are  aware  that  the  State  can  not  at  this 
time,  without  imposing  an  exceedingly  onerous  burden  on  the 
people,  comply  with  the  41st  Section  of  our  Constitution,  which 
imperatively  requires  that  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Legislature  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth, 
with  such  salaries  to  the  masters  paid  by  the  public  as  may  en- 
able them  to  instruct  at  low  prices.  To  effect  this  noble  pur- 
pose, the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  our  State,  associations  of 
individuals,  whether  of  the  different  denominations  of  Christians 
or  not,  have  asked  of  us  the  common  privilege  of  incorporation, 
which  has  been  so  freely  bestowed  by  the  Legislature  on  asso- 
ciations of  individuals  for  inferior  objects. 

The  Committee  beg  leave  to  submit  another  remark:  that  as 
all  political  power  is  vested  in  and  derived  from  the  people,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  diffuse  information  and 
knowledge  amongst  the  people.  And  it  does  appear  to  your 
Committee  that  this  duty  can  be  performed  to  a  great  extent  by 
passing  these  bills  into  laws  and  enacting  others  of  a  like  char- 
acter. In  doing  so,  we  are  not  impugning  another  section  of  our 
Constitution  which  forbids  the  establishment  of  one  religious 
church  in  this  State  in  preference  to  any  other. 

This  statement  shows  that  the  opposition  to  the  bills  was 
very  serious.  Dr.  Hufham  says1  that  the  principal  opposi- 
tion came  from  anti-missionary  Baptists.  Their  leader  at 
this  time,  whom  Dr.  Hufham  describes  without  naming  as 
"a  man  of  unusual  ability  and  great  force  of  character, 
though  without  culture,"  was  Elder  Joshua  Lawrence  of  the 
Kehukee  Association.  He  prepared  a  pamphlet  which  was 
entitled  "A  North  Carolina  Whig's  Memorial  and  Remon- 
strance," signed  it  "Clod  Hopper,"  and  laid  a  copy  on  the 
seat  of  every  member  of  the  Legislature.2  Though  this 
pamphlet  is  no  longer  extant,  the  character  of  its  argument 


1  "How  We   Got   the   Charter,"    Wake   Forest  Student,   Vol.   XVII. 

2  Dr.  E.  W.  Sikes,  in  his  excellent  article  on  "Wake  Forest  Institute," 
in  the  Bulletin  of  Wake  Forest  College  for  January,  1909,  speaks  of  two 
articles,  one  signed  "Clod  Hopper"  and  another,  "The  Remonstrance  of  an 
Old  Time  Whig,"  but  very  likely  the  learned  author  was  mistaken.  All 
other  authorities  speak  of  only  one  pamphlet,  that  by  Lawrence  signed 
"Clod  Hopper."  See  Pittman,  "A  Decade  of  North  Carolina  History,"  in  the 
News   and   Observer,   April,    1910. 
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may  be  judged  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Alexander  given 
above.  We  get  more  particular  information  in  a  review  of  it 
found  in  the  issue  of  the  Baptist  Interpreter  for  January  4, 
1834.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  opponent  of  the  charter 
for  the  Institute  had  warned  the  Legislature  that  the  in- 
corporation of  a  Theological  School,  with  clear  reference  to 
Wake  Forest  Institute,  would  entail  "a  meddling  with  reli- 
gious matters,  .  .  .  the  making  of  laws  in  matters  of 
religion,  ...  a  trespassing  on  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
.  .  .  the  supporting  and  maintaining  of  a  Christian  min- 
istry," while  such  Theological  Schools  were  more  danger- 
ous than  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  "the  first  step  to  a 
rich  church  and  a  proud  and  pompous  ministry;  that  they 
always  have  been,  are  now,  and  ever  will  be  a  curse  to  the 
Church  of  God  and  to  the  nations  of  the  earth."  The 
preachers  educated  in  such  schools,  "these  school  priests," 
are  ready  to  rob  the  poor,  drain  the  coffers  of  the  rich,  the 
most  dangerous  robbers  and  murderers  and  ever  ready  to  cut 
throats.1 


1  As  an  example  of  Meredith's  "most  excoriating  style,"  I  give  the  fol- 
lowing  excerpts   from   the   review : 

"It  is  a  learned  and  eloquent  effort  to  set  forth  the  diabolical  nature, 
tendency  and  effects  of  Theological  schools,  .  .  .  and  is  designed  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  put  that  body  on  their  guard  against 
the  intrigues  of  those  who  are  plotting  the  destruction  of  the  country.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  General  Assembly  have  been  vastly  enlightened  by 
this  effusion,  and  that  the  whole  population  of  North  Carolina  are  immensely 
indebted   to  the   author   for   this    generous    and   masterly   production. 

"We  must  acknowledge  too,  that  by  the  perusal  of  this  paper  we  have 
been  not  a  little  edified  ourselves.  Until  now  we  had  always  been  in  the 
dark  with  regard  to  an  act  of  incorporation.  We  had  always  thought  (very 
foolishly  no  doubt)  that  when  a  church,  a  school,  or  any  other  body  became 
incorporated,  it  simply  received  a  legal  existence,  and  a  right  to  hold  and 
acquire  property.  But  we  have  now  learned  that  the  incorporation  of  a 
Theological  School  would  necessarily  imply  a — 'meddling  wi|th  religious 
matters'  .  .  .  'the  making  of  laws  in  matters  of  religion'  .  .  .  _  'a 
trespassing  on  the  dominions  of  God.'  .  .  .  'the  supporting  and  main- 
taining of  the  Christian  Religion.'  ....  'a  legislating  on  the  min- 
istry.' ....  in  a  word,  the  subjecting  of  all  the  important  provisions 
of  the  gospel  to  legislative  enactments.  Now,  as  this  information  comes  to 
us  sustained  by  the  most  invincible  proof  .  .  .  even  the  positive  'con- 
fidential' assertion  of  the  author,  we  are  of  course  bound  to  receive  it  with- 
out  further    inquiry. 
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In  consequence  of  the  pronounced  opposition,  the  bills,  as 
we  saw  above,  were  reported  "with  sundry  amendments." 
Leaving  now  the  consideration  of  the  Greensboro  Academy 
bill,  which  passed  both  houses  by  fair  majorities,  we  find  that 
after  the  Wake  Forest  bill  was  reported  it  was  further 
amended  and  passed  the  House  on  its  second  reading  by  a 
vote  of  91  to  36.1 

For  reasons  not  stated,  on  December  16,  the  bill  was  re- 
committed to  the  Committee  on  Education.  On  December  18 
this  committee  reported  the  bill  the  second  time  with  the 


"These  Theological  Schools  too — what  monstrous  things  they  are! — The 
Spanish  Inquisition — the  Pope — or  even  the  sea-serpent  is  nothing  to  them  I 
"They  are  the  first  step  to  a  rich  church  and  a  proud  and  pompous  min- 
istry'I  They  multiply  clergy  until  they  swarm  like  Egyptian  locusts!  They 
have  already  subverted  the  governments  of  France,  Spain  and  South  America, 
— and  have,  no  doubt,  overturned  the  empire  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon  1  They 
have  distressed  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain — have  set  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment by  the  ears — and  have  absolutely  turned  the  head  of  'Lord  King'  himself. 
In  this  country  they  have  endeavored  to  stop  the  mail — have  erected  oppo- 
sition lines  of  stages  and  steamboats — have  absolutely  stretched  great  chains 
across  the  streets  of  our  cities — and  have  been,  no  doubt,  the  secret  cause 
of  all  the  earthquakes,  tempests,  pestilences,  witchcraft,  and  falling  stars 
that  have  ever  visited  our  hemisphere!  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  pithy 
sentence — 'they  always  have  been,  are  now,  and  ever  will  be  a  curse  to 
the  Church  of  God,   and  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.' 

"And  these  'school  priests' — what  demons  they  are!  Lucifer  and  his 
heroes  are  no  touch  to  them !  They  are  the  originators  and  supporters  of 
these  Theological  schools,  and  of  course  the  contrivers  and  infamous  perpe- 
trators of  all  the  mischief  which  these  schools  have  produced !  Besides  this 
they  have  robbed  and  oppressed  the  poor — drained  the  coffers  of  the  rich — 
propped  up  the  thrones  of  tyrants — shed  human  blood  by  river  fulls — and 
without  a  doubt  have  had  a  hand  in  all  the  intrigues,  treasons,  gun-powder 
plots,  etc.,  etc.,  that  the  sun  has  ever  shone  upon ! — And  these  enemies  of  all 
righteousness,  it  seems,  abound  in  our  own  State,  and  in  the  very  midst 
of  us  I  Aye,  and  under  our  very  noses,  they  are  hatching  their  wickedness 
and  plotting  our  destruction ; — setting  their  snares  to  entrap  our  liberties, 
making  their  bags  to  hold  our  money,  and  whetting  their  knives  to  cut  our 
throats!" 

1  Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were  Messrs.  R.  H.  Alexander,  Barco, 
Barringer,  Battle,  Blackman,  Brandon,  Brower,  Burgin,  Calvert,  Cansler, 
Carter,  Clement,  Coleman,  Corpening,  Gotten,  Courts,  Daniel,  Dawson, 
Ennett,  Fisher,  Gillespie,  Graham,  Grier,  Guinn,  Hardee,  Hardison,  Hargrove, 
Haughton,  Henry,  W.  Horton,  Irion,  Irvine,  J.  B.  Jones,  Wm.  Jones, 
Wesley  Jones,  J.  D.  Jones,  Kennedy,  King,  Kittrell,  Latham,  Leonard,  Lilly, 
Locke,  Lyon,  Macklin,  Malloy,  Marsteller,  Martin,  Mixon,  Moore,  Monk, 
Montgomery,  Mullen,  Murray,  M'Cleese,  M'Gehee,  W.  M'Lean,  M'L/eod, 
M'Neill,  Outlaw,  Peeples,  Phelps,  Poindexter,  W.  Potts,  Powell,  Band, 
Register,  Relfe,  Roberts,  Riddick,  Saunderson,  Seawell,  Shepard,  Sloan, 
Smallwood,  J.  L.  Smith,  C.  Smith,  Stephens,  Tatham,  Thomas,  Thompson, 
Tillett,  Watson,  Waugh,  Weaver,  Welch,  Willey,  Whitehurst,  Wilson,  Wyche, 
Ziglar. 
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recommendation  that  it  be  passed  as  originally  reported.1 
After  the  defeat  by  a  vote  of  32  to  90  of  a  motion  of  Mr. 
David  Settle  of  Rockingham  that  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  be  indefinitely  postponed  it  was  passed  on  its  third 
reading  and  ordered  engrossed.2 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  to  incorporate  the  Institute  found 
much  more  formidable  opposition.  Certain  Senators  seemed 
to  fear  that  the  Institute  might  depart  from  its  proper  work, 
and  such  restrictive  phrases  were  added  as,  "for  the  purpose 
of  educating  youth,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever." 
After  this  and  other  amendments  were  incorporated,  the  bill 
passed  its  second  reading,  and  on  the  same  day,  December 
21,  1833,  it  was  "read  the  third  time,  amended  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Spaight,  and  passed — ayes  29,  noes  29,  the  Speaker 
voting  in  the  affirmative.3  The  House  concurred  in  the 
amendments  and  thus  the  bill  became  law. 


Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were  Messrs.  G.  H.  Alexander,  Allen, 
Allison,  Boddie,  Brown,  Bynum,  Cherry,  Cloman,  Cromwell,  Dodson,  Ed- 
monston,  Foreman,  Foscue,  Grady,  Hammond,  Harper,  Hawkins,  J.  Horton, 
Houlder,  Jasper,  R.  Jones,  Judkins,  Ledford,  Leffers,  Long,  Pierse,  J.  W. 
Potts,  Pugh,  Raper,  Settle,  Smithwick,  Stockard,  Taylor,  Wadsworth,  Wil- 
liams,   Wiseman. 

House   Journal,    1833-34,    p.    178. 

1  House  Journal,  1833-34,  p.  167;  Legislative  Documents.  Coon,  Public 
Education  in  North   Carolina,    pp.    664f. 

2  House  Journal,   1833-34,   pp.l91f. 

3  Senate  Journal,  1833-34.  Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were: 
John  Beard,  Jr.,  of  Rowan,  Joseph  P.  Caldwell  of  Iredell,  John  Clayton  of 
Buncombe,  Josiah  Collins  of  Washington,  Henry  B.  Elliott  of  Randolph, 
Herod  Faison  of  Northampton,  Edward  C.  Gavin  of  Sampson,  Charles  L. 
Hinton  of  Wake,  Shadrack  Howell  of  Robeson,  John  E.  Hussey  of  Duplin, 
Edmund  Jones  of  Wilkes,  Reuben  Kendall  of  Montgomery,  Alexander  Martin 
of  Richmond,  William  B.  Meares  of  New  Hanover,  A.  W.  Mebane  of  Bertie, 
George  C.  Mendenhall  of  Guilford,  Matthew  R.  Moore  of  Stokes,  Wil- 
liam A.  Morris  of  Anson,  Washington)  Morrison  of  Mecklenburg,  Enoch 
Nash  of  Camden,  Thomas  W.  Norman  of  Granville,  Martin  P.  Shuford  of 
Rutherford,  Henry  Skinner  of  Chowan,  Richard  D.  Spaight  of  Craven, 
Nathan  A.  Stedman  of  Chatham,  Thomas  G.  Stone  of  Franklin,  John  Vann  of 
Hertford. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were:  Samuel  L.  Arrington  of  Nash, 
Mark  Brittain  of  Burke,  Benjamin  S.  Brittain  of  Macon,  Otway  Burns 
of  Carteret,  Jesse  Cooper  of  Martin,  William  D.  Dobson  of  Surry,  Weldon 
N.  Edwards  of  Warren,  Hardy  Flowers  of  Edgecombe,  Thomas  Foy  of  On- 
slow, William  R.  Hall  of  Brunswick,  James  Harrison  of  Jones,  John  A. 
Hogan  of  Davidson,   Daniel  Hoke  of  Lincoln,   James  Kerr   of   Caswell,   Daniel 
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An  inspection  of  the  vote  both  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Senate  shows  that  the  opposition  was  centered  in 
those  counties  in  which  the  anti-missionary  sentiment  and 
influence  were  strong.  Both  Senators  and  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  from  each  of  the  counties  of  Ashe,  Cas- 
well, Davidson,  Edgecombe,  Greene,  Jones,  Martin,  Orange, 
Person  and  Pitt  voted  against  the  bill,  as  did  the  Senator 
and  one  of  the  two  representatives  from  the  counties  of 
Carteret,  Haywood,  Hyde,  Johnston,  Tyrrell,  "Warren,  and 
"Wayne.  Although  the  Orange  County  delegation  was  counted 
solidly  in  the  opposition  some  of  the  strongest  friends  of  the 
charter  were  alumni  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Among  these  was  "William  D.  Moseley,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Senate.  Others  in  the  Senate  were :  H.  B.  Elliott,  Chas. 
L.  Hinton,  Matthew  R.  Moore,  "Washington  Morrison,  and 
Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  while  others  interested  in  the  Uni- 
versity as  Trustees  or  active  friends  were  Edmund  Jones, 
Alexander  Martin,  G.  C.  Mendenhall,  Nathan  A.  Stedman, 
Henry  Skinner  and  Joseph  B.  Skinner.  But  for  the  active 
support  of  these  men  the  bill  of  incorporation  would  not  have 
passed.  Only  one  Senator  who  was  a  University  alumnus 
opposed  the  bill.  This  was  Mr.  Hillory  "Wilder.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that  the  members  of  the  Legislature  from 
those  counties  in  which  Presbyterians  were  numerous  and 
influential,  such  as  Mecklenburg,  Robeson,  Rowan,  Iredell 


Lindsey  of  Currituck,  Ephraim  Mann,  of  Tyrrell,  Isham  Matthews  of  Halifax, 
William  Montgomery  of  Orange,  Wyatt  Moye  of  Greene,  Alfred  Moye  of 
Pitt,  George  Phillips  of  Ashe,  Dameron  Pugh  of  Hyde,  Gabriel  Sherard  of 
Wayne,  Luke  R.  Simmons  of  Columbus,  William  Sitton  of  Haywood,  Joseph 
M.  Skinner  of  Pasquotank,  Robert  VanHook  of  Person,  John  Walton  of 
Gates,    Hillory   Wilder   of   Johnston. 

Casting   vote  in   affirmative  by    Speaker   William   D.   Moseley   of   Lenoir. 

Those  not  present  or  not  voting  were:  William  E.  Smaw  of  Beaufort, 
Robert  Melvin  of  Bladen,  George  Klutts  of  Cabarrus,  Daniel  McCormick  of 
Cumberland,   Duncan  Murchison  of  Moore,   Robert  Martin  of   Rockingham. 
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and  Guilford,  favored  the  bill,  just  as  uniformly  as  did  mem- 
bers from  counties  where  there  were  many  missionary 
Baptists. 

The  College  has  honored  the  memory  of  "William  D. 
Moseley,  who  as  Speaker  of  the  Senate  cast  the  deciding 
vote  for  the  charter,  by  hanging  his  portrait  in  Wingate 
Memorial  Hall.  This  was  done  largely  as  a  result  of  an 
article  entitled  "How  We  Got  the  Charter"  written  by  Dr. 
J.  D.  Hufham,  and  printed  in  the  Wake  Forest  Student  for 
March,  1898.  In  this  article  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Moseley 
came  of  a  long  line  of  distinguished  ancestors.  On  January 
4,  1711,  his  grandfather,  Fully  Moseley,  was  born  in  Holland, 
whither  his  Baptist  parents  had  been  driven  by  religious  per- 
secution from  Wales.  Emigrating  to  Maryland,  he  there 
married.  His  only  child  was  a  son  named  Matthew,  born- 
November  9,  1755,  who  in  1777  came  to  North  Carolina  and 
settled  in  Lenoir  County.  In  1783  he  married  Elizabeth  Her- 
ring and  settled  near  LaGrange.  He  was  a  Baptist.  Wil- 
liam was  the  fourth  of  his  eleven  children,  and  graduated  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  the  class  of  1818.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  North  Carolina  1829-38,  and 
Speaker  of  that  body  in  the  session  of  1833-34.  In  1838 
he  removed  to  Florida,  of  which  State  he  served  a  term  as 
Governor.  "The  College  which  he  had  saved  was  always 
dear  to  him.  His  son  was  for  a  while  a  student  there."  He 
died  at  his  home  on  the  St.  John's  River,  Palatka,  Florida,  in 
1S63.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  his  vote  for  the 
Wake  Forest  charter  prevented  his  being  elected  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  but  this  was  probably  only  an  expression 
of  opinion.1 


1  Sikes,   "Wake  Forest  Institute,"  Bulletin  of   Wake  Forest  College,  January, 
1909,    p.    200. 
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Recognition  should  here  be  made  of  the  services  of  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Baptist  State  Convention  to 
secure  the  charter.  Even  in  the  Convention  the  question  of 
Constitutionality  had  been  raised,  and  the  Committee  was  in- 
structed to  ask  for  a  charter — "in  accord  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State."  At  Raleigh  they  found  fierce  opposition. 
But  they  were  men  of  ability  and  influence,  and  versed  in  po- 
litical methods.  Stephen  Graham  is  said  by  Dr.  Hufham1 
to  have  been  "not  only  the  most  prominent  physician  but  also 
the  most  influential  Baptist  of  Duplin  County,"  the  son  of  a 
Baptist  preacher,  and  a  member  of  the  Legislature  a  few 
years  before.  Dockery  of  Richmond  and  David  Thompson 
likewise  had  been  members  of  the  body ;  the  Biddies  of  Wake 
County  were  wealthy,  and  the  Outlaws  of  Bertie  had  long 
been  conspicuous  in  politics.  All  were  experienced  and  skill- 
ful fighters  and  not  to  be  outdone.2 

The  charter  as  it  came  from  the  Legislature  was  as  follows : 

AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  LITERARY  AND  MANUAL  LABOR 
INSTITUTION   IN   THE   COUNTY  OF  WAKE 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  That  William  P.  Biddle,  John  Armstrong,  William  Sanders 
of  the  county  of  Craven,  Isaac  Beeson  of  Guilford,  James  Watkins 
of  Anson,  Thomas  Boyd  of  Mecklenburg,  John  Portevant  of 
Brunswick,  Thomas  Stradley  of  Buncombe,  Hugh  Quinn  of  Lin- 
coln, Alfred  Dockery  of  Richmond,  William  Crenshaw,  George 
W.  Thompson,  Allen  S.  Wynn,  William  Roles,  Alfred  Birt,  John 
Purify  of  Wake,  Simon  J.  Jeffers,  Thomas  Crocker,  Allen  Bowden 
of  Franklin,  James  King  of  Person,  John  Culpepper,  Sen.,  of 
Montgomery,  John  McDaniel,  Charles  McCallister  of  Cumber- 
land, Aaron  J.  Spivey,  Joseph  B.  Outlaw,  Turner  Carter  of  Bertie, 
Henry  Austin  of  Edgecombe,  Daniel  Boon,  David  Thompson  of 
Johnston,  Paul  Phifer  of  Rowan,  Alexander  Moseley  of  Lenoir, 
George  M.  Thompson  of  Pasquotank,  Joseph  Halsey  of  Tyrrell, 
Charles  W.  Skinner  of  Perquimans,  William  Hooper  of  Orange, 


1  "How  We  Got  Our  Charter." 

2  Sikes,    "Wake   Forest    Institute." 
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Amos  J.  Battle  of  Nash,  Josiah  Wiseman  of  Davidson,  Stephen 
Graham,  Geo.  W.  Huffham  of  Duplin,  and  David  S.  Williams  of 
Sampson,  be  and  they  are  hereby,  constituted  a  body  corporate 
and  politic  for  the  purpose  of  educating  youth,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  whatever,  by  the  name  and  style  of  "The  Trustees  of  the 
Wake  Forest  Institute"  and  by  that  name  shall  have  a  per- 
petual succession  and  a  common  seal,  and  be  able  and  capable 
in  law  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  in  all  courts 
either  in  law  or  equity;  and  shall  take,  demand,  receive  and 
possess  all  moneys,  goods  and  chattels  which  may  be  given;  and 
all  donations  made  shall  be  applied,  according  to  the  wish  of  the 
donor,  to  the  purposes  therein  declared ;  and  by  purchase  or 
otherwise  to  take,  hold  and  possess,  to  them  and  their  succes- 
sors forever,  and  lands  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  said  institu- 
tion, rents  and  tenements,  in  special  trust  and  confidence,  and  to 
apply  the  same,  together  with  the  profits  arising  therefrom,  to 
the  use  and  purpose  of  endowing  and  supporting  said  institution; 
and  may  purchase  and  hold  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  such 
chattels  and  personal  property  as  they  may  deem  necessary: 
Provided,  the  amount  of  real  and  personal  estate  held  by  this 
institution  shall  not  at  any  one  time  exceed  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

II.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  case  of  the  death,  resig- 
nation, refusal  to  act,  or  removal  from  the  State  of  any  of  the 
said  trustees  for  the  time  being,  then  the  surviving  trustees,  a 
majority  being  present,  shall  fill  said  vacancies. 

III.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  Trustees  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  their  own  president,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, and  such  professors,  tutors  and  all  officers  in  and  over  the 
said  institution,  as  they  shall  deem  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  several  offices,  and  may  remove  the  same  for  mis- 
behaviour, inability  or  neglect  of  duty;  they  shall  have  power 
to  make  all  necessary  bylaws  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  for  the  government 
of  the  said  institution;  and  the  said  trustees  shall  hold  meetings 
from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  necessity  may  require,  and  that 
nine  trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  transact  all  manner 
of  business  in  relation  to  said  institution. 

IV.  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  the  real  estate  belonging 
to  the  said  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  as  other  real 
estate. 

V.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  provisions  of  said  act  shall 
continue  in  force  twenty  years  and  no  longer. 

In  this  charter,  as  Dr.  Sikes  has  remarked,1  there  was 
nothing  dangerous ;  its  powers  were  meager  and  did  not  even 


1  Sikes,  "Wake  Forest  Institute." 
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authorize  the  granting  of  degrees;  the  amount  of  real  and 
personal  property  allowed  the  Institute  was  limited  to  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  while  all  the  real  estate  belonging  to  the 
corporation  was  subject  to  taxation  as  other  real  estate.  And 
as  a  last  ugly  provision  it  was  stipulated,  "That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  continue  in  force  twenty  years  and 
no  longer."  It  is  hardly  any  wonder  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  their  first  meeting  agreed  to  accept  it  only  after 
long  discussion  and  deliberation.1  But  the  hostility  mani- 
fested against  this  new  enterprise  of  the  Baptists  aroused 
among  them  a  keener  enthusiasm  and  caused  them  to  rally 
to  the  support  of  the  school.2 

In  the  meantime  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Convention 
had  been  taking  measures  to  secure  teachers  and  officers  for 
the  Institute  and  making  other  necessary  provisions  for  its 
opening.  At  a  meeting  of  this  Board  in  Baleigh  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1832,  it  was  resolved  that  the  new  institution 
should  be  called  the  "Wake  Forest  Institute."  The  Board 
at  the  same  time  received  a  report  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  purchase  the  farm,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
$550.50  of  the  $1,525  pledged  to  pay  for  the  farm  was  un- 
paid, and  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  had  advanced 
on  their  individual  account  part  of  the  money,  after  using 
a  $500  note  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
old  North  Carolina  Missionary  Society  and  a  gift  of  $200 
from  Cullen  Battle  of  Georgia.  The  Board  adopted  such 
measures  as  were  thought  necessary  to  commence  operation 
as  early  as  February,  1833.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  secure  a  principal  for  the  new  school,  but  this  committee 
after   corresponding   with    several   men   in  the   North   had 


1  Minutes    of   the   Board   of   Trustees   for    1834. 
2Hufham,    "How  We  Got  Our  Charter." 
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accomplished  nothing  when  the  Board  was  called  together 
again  in  Raleigh  on  December  15,  1832.  At  this  meeting 
a  new  committee  was  appointed  to  secure  a  principal  named 
Samuel  Wait,  and  he  was  formally  elected  and  accepted 
at  another  meeting  of  the  Board  at  Cashie  in  Bertie  County 
on  May  10,  1833.  At  the  Raleigh  meeting  in  December, 
1832,  the  opening  of  the  Institute  was  postponed  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1834,  and  the  farm  committed  to  the  care  of  John 
Purify,  W.  Crenshaw,  Foster  Fort  and  G.  W.  Thompson.1 

For  Dr.  "Wait's  part  in  the  preparations  for  beginning 
operations  we  are  fortunate  in  having  the  following  graphic 
account  from  his  own  pen  :2 

Some  time  before  this,  we  began  to  look  around  for  some  one 
to  take  charge  of  our  contemplated  school.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  correspond  with  distinguished  men  at  the  North. 
For  no  one  seemed  to  think  that  any  one  living  in  the  South 
would  answer  our  purpose.  This  committee  did  what  it  could, 
but  reported  a  failure.  No  man  possessing  the  requisite  quali- 
fications could  be  obtained.  The  farm  was  purchased  in  August, 
and  in  December  following  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  the  Con- 
vention took  place  in  Raleigh. 

To  secure  a  Principal,  a  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of 
Brethren  William  Hooper,  T.  Meredith,  J.  Armstrong  and  my- 
self. We  found  the  committee  previously  appointed  had  accom- 
plished nothing.  We  were  deliberating  in  the  house  then  occu- 
pied by  our  Brother  Meredith.  Some  of  the  committee  expressed 
a  wish  to  have  a  consultation  in  the  piazza  in  the  back  part 
of  the  house.  And  there  the  other  three  of  the  committee  in- 
formed me  that  they  had  agreed  to  appoint  myself  Principal  of 
our  contemplated  institution.  Nothing  could  have  surprised  me 
more.  I  told  them  at  once  that  I  was  not  the  man  for  that 
place;  but,  that  I  would  join  with  any  two  of  them  to  appoint 
the  other.  Brother  Meredith  remarked  very  kindly  that,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  of  some  service  to  me,  and  help  a  little  in 
deciding  the  question  of  duty  to  know  that,  before  they  had 
consulted  together  at  all,  each  had  made  up  his  mind  to  recom- 
mend myself;  or  had  thought  of  doing  so,  if  the  others  con- 
curred. Some  of  the  Board,  Brother  Armstrong  particularly, 
were  for  commencing  operations  on  the  first  Monday  in  February 


1  Letter   of   John   Armstrong   in   the   Baptist   Interpreter  for   March    1,    1834. 

2  Wake  Forest  Student,  II,  50f. 
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following.  I  told  them  that  would  be  impossible.  We  lacked 
the  requisite  funds.  Nor  had  we  time  to  make  the  preparations, 
even  if  we  had  the  funds.  Brother  Armstrong  wished  to  know 
how  much  better  off  we  should  be  for  commencing  one  year 
hence  than  we  were  now.  I  told  him,  no  better  off,  if  we  spent 
the  year  in  doing  nothing.  But,  if  we  would  be  active  during 
the  year,  we  could  make  preparation  for  commencing  the  next 
year  to  advantage.  The  farm  was  to  go  into  operation  at  the 
same  time  with  the  school.  And  the  school  was  to  be  prepared  to 
furnish  boarding  and  lodging.  The  conclusion  was  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  rent  out  the  farm  to  the  best  advantage  they 
could  for  that  year,  and  request  me  to  continue  my  agency  for 
the  Convention  another  year,  and  do  what  I  could,  in  the  mean- 
time, in  collecting  funds,  or  any  kind  of  furniture,  for  the  com- 
fort and  advantage  of  the  institution.  By  this  means  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  to  make  known  more  fully  the  plan  of  the 
school  among  the  churches  and  to  collect  aid.  And  here,  I 
would  remark,  that,  just  as  we  expected,  many  were  found, 
especially  among  the  sisters,  who  could,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  procure  a  blanket,  sheets,  pillow  cases,  comforts,  bed,  bed- 
ding, or  something  else,  that  would,  at  a  fair  valuation,  be  of 
more  use  to  the  school  than  the  real  worth  in  cash. 

As  my  family  was  with  me,  having  traveled  with  me  nearly 
three  years,  my  wife  was  able  in  this,  as  well  as  in  laboring  for 
the  other  objects  of  the  Convention,  to  render  most  valuable 
assistance.  So  that  in  nearly  all  the  portions  of  the  State 
visited  during  the  year,  something  was  done  for  the  promotion 
of  the  good  cause.  If  a  lady  could  not  furnish  a  bed,  she  could 
probably  spare  a  towel.  The  value  of  these  labors  was  seen 
when  we  actually  commenced  operations,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
February  following.  All  was  done  that  I,  aided  by  my  wife, 
could  do  in  calling  attention  to  the  subject  of  education.  I  have 
good  cause  for  believing  that  some  who  now  show  themselves  to 
be  useful,  and  extensively  so  in  the  ministry,  were  induced,  by 
the  efforts  of  that  year,  to  change  their  whole  course  of  life  and 
seek  an  education.  By  this  means,  their  usefulness  has  been 
greatly  increased. 

The  Convention  this  year,  1833,  was  held  at  Cartley's  Creek, 
Richmond  County,  called  also  Dockery's  Meeting-House,  com- 
mencing Friday  before  the  first  Sabbath  of  November.  This, 
as  well  as  the  one  held  the  year  before  with  Rives'  Chapel  Church 
in  Chatham  county,  was  a  most  interesting  meeting.  The  weather 
was  remarkably  pleasant,  and  the  accommodations,  owing  to  the 
energy  and  liberality  of  the  church  and  friends  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, were  most  ample.  Arrangements  were  made  as  far  as 
possible  for  commencing  what  we  now  call  Wake  Forest  Insti- 
tute, on  the  first  Monday  in  February  following.  Many  articles 
2 
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were  obtained  in  this  place  for  the  Institute.  I  brought  as  many 
as  I  could  in  my  two-horse  buggy.  As  soon  as  the  meeting 
closed,  I  came  with  what  speed  I  could  to  this  place,  destined 
to  be  the  scene  of  my  future  labors.  On  arriving  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, I  visited  the  spot  not  far  from  the  10th  of  November. 
Here  was  the  farm,  with  the  fence  and  out-buildings  much  out 
of  repair;  no  implements  of  husbandry,  no  stock  but  my  two 
horses,  no  corn  or  fodder,  no  furniture,  but  the  few  articles  I 
was  enabled  to  bring  with  me  from  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention I  had  just  attended. 

Here  I  must  remark  that  our  furniture  was  in  New  Bern. 
When,  on  commencing  my  agency  for  the  Convention,  we  dis- 
continued house-keeping,  we  put  our  furniture  in  a  condition 
convenient  for  moving.  Quite  providentially,  three  wagons 
were  in  New  Bern  from  some  of  the  counties  above  this  (Wake). 
Having  disposed  of  a  few  of  the  heavier  articles,  the  balance 
were  found  quite  sufficient  to  fill  these  three  wagons,  although 
from  the  kind  of  furniture  brought,  the  three  loads  weighed 
only  thirty  hundred  pounds.  This  furniture  was  used  by  the 
Institute  just  as  though  it  had  been  the  property  of  the  Trustees. 
Our  trip  to  New-Bern  was,  from  necessity,  a  very  hasty  one,  and 
we  were  soon  at  our  posts.  Sometime  before  this,  arrangements 
had  been  made  with  Brother  C.  R.  Merriam,1  a  brother  of  my 
wife,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm.  He  also  aided,  in  fact  had 
charge  of  the  steward's  department.  We  returned  from  New- 
Bern  about  the  1st  of  December.  Only  two  months  now  to  the 
time  when  the  session  was  to  commence. 

And  in  that  brief  space,  much  remained  to  be  accomplished 
before  we  could  take  the  first  step  in  the  business  of  teaching. 
Provisions  were  to  be  laid  in  for  the  family.  Beds  and  many 
other  comforts  were  yet  to  be  provided.  The  Trustees  urged  me 
to  spend  as  much  of  the  two  months  that  remained  in  trying  to 
collect  funds  as  would  be  possible.  As  I  told  them,  I  had  not 
an  hour  for  this  business.  I  could  not  resist  their  importunities: 
I  went  out,  and,  by  much  labor,  collected  nearly  two  hundred 
dollars.  Late  as  it  was,  I  expressed  a  wish  to  Brother  Foster 
Fort  to  sow  a  little  wheat,  when  he  very  cheerfully  gave  me 
ten  bushels  for  seed,  and  Brother  William  Crenshaw  "gave  the 
sowing  and  the  ploughing  it  in,"  as  he  called  it.  This  ploughing  and 
sowing  was  completed,  I  think,  on  the  3d  of  December.  W/e 
harvested  112  bushels,  and  had  101  bushels  of  wheat  after  paying 


1  Mr.  Merriam  remained  in  charge  of  the  farm  for  one  year,  and  was  then 
steward  until  his  death,  April  9,  1837.  It  seems  that  he  was  a  victim  of 
tuberculosis.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  called  his  niece,  Dr.  Wait's  daughter, 
to  his  bedside  and  exhorted  her  to  devote  her  life  to  Jesus  Christ.  He  had 
a  triumphant  death.  His  age  was  28.  Major  Ingram  speaks  most  affectionately 
of  him.     Student,  Vol.  XIII. 
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toll  at  the  threshing  mill.  This  wheat  was  of  the  very  best 
quality.  In  making  arrangements,  we  found  some  difficulty, 
from  the  fact  that  we  had  no  means  of  knowing  for  what  num- 
ber of  students  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide. 

Dr.  Jones  had  left  the  premises  at  Wake  Forest  soon  after 
he  sold  the  farm  in  the  autumn  of  1832.1  And  they  had  been 
unoccupied  since  that  time.  The  dwelling  stood  on  the 
spot  where  now  stands  the  Administration  Building.  When 
this  was  built  the  house  was  moved  about  one  hundred  yards 
to  the  west  where  it  still  stands  in  a  fair  state  of  preserva- 
tion. It  has  been  owned  successively  by  President  John  B. 
White  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Walters.  In  the  year  1916  it  came 
again  into  the  possession  of  the  College,  and  is  now  used  as 
a  private  boarding  house.  Originally  the  house  faced  east, 
looking  down  an  avenue  through  a  grove  of  magnificent  oaks, 
a  few  of  which  still  stand,  to  the  front  gate  opening  on  the 
road.  That  there  was  a  flower  garden  in  front  is  proved  by 
some  bunches  of  jonquils  and  daffodils  which  every  spring  put 
forth  their  yellow  glory  to  testify  that  the  lady  of  the  house, 
Mrs.  Calvin  Jones,  or  the  wife  of  the  builder,  Mrs.  David 
Battle,  loved  flowers.  Some  box  bushes  also  standing  near 
the  Lea  Laboratory  are  a  survival  from  the  days  of  private 
ownership.  In  the  rear  was  the  well  which  served  the 
College  until  the  installation  of  water  system  about  the  year 
1895.  Near  this  stood  and  still  stands  the  finest  elm  in  all 
this  region.  The  vegetable  garden  was  to  the  north,  where  we 
find  another  bunch  of  jonquils.  The  carriage  house  was  near 
the  vegetable  garden  to  the  north  of  the  administration  build- 
ing about  where  the  Gymnasium  now  stands.  Seven  cabins 
built  for  the  slaves  were  further  removed,  some  beyond  the 
vegetable  garden  to  the  north,  while  others  were  in  a  field 


1  Haywood,  Calvin  Jones,  p.  25. 
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to  the  east.1  There  was  no  other  house  near,  no  other  road, 
no  street,  no  railroad.  On  nearly  all  sides  were  the  fields 
of  the  plantation.  According  to  Major  Sanders  M.  Ingram,2 
"Briars,  weeds,  and  bushes  were  growing  on  the  best  land; 
the  hillsides  were  washing  into  gullies." 

The  house  was  furnished  with  the  furniture  of  the  Prin- 
cipal and  was  the  home  for  his  family,  including  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  C.  R.  Merriam,  who  was  to  have  charge  of  the 
farm.  The  seven  cabins,  which  Dr.  Wait  found  to  be  of 
excellent  construction  of  hewn  white  oak,  with  good  doors 
and  floors  and  with  one  exception  with  windows,  were  washed 
out  and  given  a  coat  of  whitewash.  They  were  provided  with 
good  new  furniture,  including  feather  beds,  so  long  as 
feathers  could  be  had.  The  outhouses  and  fences  were  in 
bad  repair.  For  the  farm,  the  faithful  horses  that  had  car- 
ried Wait  and  his  family  from  sound  to  mountain  ridge 
and  back  again  for  three  or  four  years,  were  stabled  in  the 
stalls,  ready  for  service.  They  were  both  white,  old  "Tom," 
high,  long,  and  raw-boned  with  white  mane  and  tail,  and 
"Dick,"  short,  more  compact,  with  black  mane  and  tail,  but 
both  alike  remembered  with  affection  to  her  dying  day  by  Dr. 
Wait's  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Brewer.  Before  the  end  of  the 
spring  the  number  of  horses  was  increased  to  five.3  For  a 
wagon,  at  first,  they  had  only  the  old  Jersey  in  which  Wait 
had   traveled   around  the   State.      Though   the   funds   avail- 


1  "My  room  was  in  a  field  northeast  of  the  college  building."  A.  G.  Headen, 
Wake   Forest   Student,   XXI,    85f. 

2  "Manual  Labor  Days  at  Wake  Forest,"    Wake  Forest  Student,  XIII,    192. 

3  Ibid.  Major  Ingram  tells  this  story  about  the  jersey  which  shows  the 
tact  and  humor  of  Wait.  "Once  when  he  was  traveling  in  this  section 
of  the  State  as  agent  for  the  Institute,  he  happened  to  get  among  some 
Hard-shell  Baptists.  They  were  opposed  to  the  Institution  and  to  the  mis- 
sionary cause.  They  said  that  Dr.  Wait  was  traveling  around  as  an  agent 
in  his  fine  two-horse  carriage.  This  came  to  Dr.  Wait's  ears,  and  he  carried 
them  up  to  his  vehicle  and  said,  "Now,  brethren,  if  you  see  anything  fine 
about  this  old  Jersey  wagon,  just  take  a  broad-axe  and  hew  it  off." — See 
"Manual  Labor   Days    at  Wake   Forest." 
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able  amounted  to  barely  two  hundred  dollars,  provisions 
were  laid  in  for  the  kitchen.  Servants  also  were  secured  by 
Dr.  Wait  during  his  short  agency  for  the  Institute,  but  not 
without  difficulty,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season.1 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  new  school  and  some 
regulations  for  its  operation  had  been  set  out  in  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Convention  Board  on  September  25,  1832.  The 
object  of  the  school  was  declared  to  be  both  to  enable  young 
ministers  to  get  an  education  at  moderate  cost,  and  to  train 
youth  in  general  to  a  knowledge  of  science  and  practical 
agriculture.  It  was  to  be  open  to  the  reception  of  all  youth 
of  good  character;  the  number  for  the  first  year  was  to  be 
limited  to  fifty.  The  minimum  age  of  students  was  to  be 
twelve  years.  Every  student  was  to  provide  himself  with  an 
axe  and  a  hoe,  a  pair  of  sheets  and  a  pair  of  towels.  Fur- 
ther he  was  to  labor  three  hours  a  day  under  the  direction 
of  a  scientific  farmer,  and  be  subject  to  the  control  of  a 
principal  teacher  who  was  to  be  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 
The  total  expenses  were  to  be  $60  a  year,  of  which  $25  was 
to  be  paid  in  advance ;  but  from  this  total  was  to  be  deducted 
the  student's  earnings  as  a  laborer  on  the  farm.  There  was 
to  be  one  vacation  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  first  of 
February.2  As  this  program  had  been  extensively  advertised 
in  the  Ealeigh  Register  with  the  request  that  it  be  copied  by 
other  papers  in  the  State,  and  in  the  Interpreter,  as  well  as 
at  the  associations  and  conventions,  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  the  Institute  were  well  known  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  State. 


1  The  information  in  this  paragraph  is  taken  from  Wait's  account  in  the 
Wake  Forest  Student,  Vol.   II. 

2  Digested  from  an  advertisement  over  the  name  of  John  Armstrong,  Cor. 
Sec.  in  the  Raleigh  Register,  November  23,  1832,  and  quoted  in  Coon's 
North  Carolina  Schools  and  Colleges,  p.  694f.  This  advertisement  is  referred 
to  as  hampering  the  Institute  by  Dr.  Wait,    Wake  Forest  Student,  Vol.  II. 
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The  day  set  for  the  opening  was  Monday,  February  2, 
1834.  Wait  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the  weather  was  re- 
markably fine,  the  days  as  delightful  as  days  in  the  month 
of  May.  Thus  kind  Providence  with  sunshine  and  balmy 
winds  bringing  the  perfumes  of  southern  fields  and  woods 
seemed  to  be  blessing  the  new  undertaking. 

On  the  opening  day  more  boys  than  were  expected  were 
on  hand  ready  to  enroll  as  students.  The  first  to  matriculate 
was  John  M.  Crenshaw  son  of  William  Crenshaw,  at  whose 
home  Principal  Wait  had  been  staying.1  He  was  but  a  lad 
of  twelve  or  thirteen,  but  he  lived  long  to  enjoy  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  matriculate  of  Wake  Forest.  He 
was  a  farmer,  merchant,  and  mill  owner,  and  added  to  a 
fair  patrimony  by  his  industry  and  enterprise  a  consider- 
able property.  His  elegant  home  was  three  miles  west  of 
the  College.  He  took  great  pride  in  the  College  especially 
in  the  Philomathesian  Society  of  which  he  was  a  member 
and  in  the  hall  of  which  is  his  portrait.  He  died  in  1910. 
According  to  Sikes  sixteen  students  registered  the  first  day, 
and  forty  within  the  first  few  weeks;  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  seventy-two.2  Of  these  students  only  eight  according 
to  one  account,  four  according  to  another,  were  preachers.3 
Only  eighteen  were  professors  of  religion.4  Most  of  the 
students  were  sons  of  farmers,  whose  parents  were  doubtless 
influenced  to  place  their  sons  at  Wake  Forest  by  the  con- 
siderations that  they  would  be  under  religious  influence  and 
discipline,  learn  habits  of  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
instructed  in  improved  methods  of  farming,  all  at  an  expense 
of  $60  a  year. 


1  Sikes,    "Wake  Forest   Institute." 

2  Wait,    Wake   Forest   Student,   II,    50f .     Sikes,    "Wake   Forest   Institute." 

3  Letter    of    Luther    Rice    in    Christian   Index,    reprinted    with    editorial    note 
in   Baptist  Interpreter  of  July    5,    1834. 

*  Sikes,    "Wake   Forest  Institute." 
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The  list  of  the  students  for  the  first  year  is  as  follows : 
From  Wake  fourteen:  John  M.  Crenshaw,  E.  A.  Crudup, 
R.  A.  Harrison,  Ezekiel  Holland,  L.  K.  Jones,  R.  M.  Jones, 
S.  B.  Jones,  William  Jones,  William  Ridley,  R.  B.  Seawell, 
C.  H.  Shaw,  LeRoy  Strayhorn,  Michael  Thompson,  Dallas 
Wood;  from  Bertie  eleven:  W.  T.  Bush,  David  Harrell, 
Nazareth  Leggett,  J.  S.  Lucas,  James  Moore,  Joshua  Moore, 
W.  L.  Moore,  D.  G.  Outlaw,  W.  M.  Outlaw,  W.  G.  Sutton, 
R.  E.  Weston;  from  Chatham  eleven:  J.  H.  Brooks,  W.  T. 
Brooks,  Elisha  Burns,  M.  W.  Burroughs,  John  Cotton, 
W.  C.  Council,  J.  W.  Hackney,  Robert  Hackney,  A.  G. 
Headen,  James  Holt,  John  Holt;  from  Richmond  six:  J.  C. 
Dockery,  S.  M.  Ingram,  R.  J.  Steele,  T.  W.  Steele,  A.  W. 
Thomas,  W.  D.  TJssery ;  from  Chowan  four :  F.  W.  Bond, 
J.  W.  Hoskins,  R.  M.  ISToxon,  J.  H.  Skinner;  from  Craven 
three:  B.  A.  Ernul,  F.  T.  Riggs,  George  Washington;  from 
the  State  of  Alabama  two :  N".  W.  Prince,  0.  H.  P.  Prince ; 
from  Edgecombe  two:  Nathan  Matthewson,  W.  R.  Powell; 
from  Franklin  two :  Henry  Harris,  W.  H.  Jones ;  from 
Hertford  two :  J.  A.  Duke,  M.  M.  Wise ;  from  Montgomery 
two :  Spencer  Holton,  David  Wright ;  from  Orange  two : 
W.  H.  Merritt,  W.  C.  Watts ;  from  Warren  two :  J.  M.  Col- 
lins, John  Watson ;  from  Anson  one :  Philip  Gathings ; 
from  Cumberland  one :  Benjamin  F.  Atkins ;  from  Currituck 
one:  T.  W.  Sanderson;  from  Duplin  one:  J.  M.  Hufham; 
from  Lenoir  one:  W.  H.  Haywood;  from  Moore  one:  H.  K. 
Person ;  from  Pasquotank,  one :  A.  F.  Williams ;  from  Per- 
quimans one :  W.  C.  Skinner ;  from  Person  one :  J.  M.  Nor- 
fleet;  from  South  Carolina  one:  M.  N.  Strickling;  from 
Virginia  one :  W.  H.  Walthal.1 


1  Compiled  from   General   Catalogue    of    Wake   Forest   College,   by  Dr.    C.   E. 
Taylor. 
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This  group  of  students  whose  number  was  increasing  daily 
had  to  be  taught,  housed,  provided  with  beds,  fed,  and  trained 
to  work  on  the  farm.  The  burden  of  all  this  rested  on 
Wait  alone,  for  with  the  exception  of  the  farmer,  he  had 
no  assistant.1  Wait  found  that  their  preparation  was  of 
different  degrees  and  their  objects  in  coming  to  the  Institute 
various.  Some  wished  to  be  prepared  for  College  in  as  short 
a  time  as  possible,  "and  others  could  only,  with  difficulty, 
read  in  a  common  spelling  book."2  Major  Sanders  M. 
Ingram  says  that  his  preparation  had  been  very  poor  and 
that  he  found  English  Grammar  so  difficult  that  he  planned 
to  run  away  from  the  Institute.3  The  textbooks  used  in 
the  lower  classes  were  Murray's  Readers  and  Grammars, 
and  Pike's  Arithmetics.4 

Dr.  Wait  spent  the  forenoon  in  teaching,  rising  before 
day,  and  hearing  a  class  by  candle  light  before  breakfast.5 
And  this  he  kept  up  during  the  first  year.  The  youthful 
students  appreciated  his  instruction,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  he  was  inspirational,  provoking  his  scholars  to  a  desire 
to  become  able  to  take  their  stand'  as  men  of  culture,  learn- 
ing and  usefulness.  The  students  greatly  admired  and  res- 
pected their  teacher.6     Wait  in  turn  appreciated  his  oppor- 


1  Wait  in   Wake  Forest  Student,  Vol.    II. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Student,  XIII,   192f. 

4  Sikes,    "Wake  Forest   Institute." 

6  "I  have  recited  many  a  Latin  lesson  to  him  by  candle  light  before  day- 
break in  the  morning;  our  lamps  frequently  burned  until  midnight." 
Ingram,  Student,  XIII,  196f.  See  also  letter  below  from  Recorder  of 
April,    1835. 

6  Mr.  A.  G.  Headen,  Student,  Vol.  21,  p.  86,  says:  "No  purer,  better 
man  ever  lived,"  while  Major  Ingram  is  more  circumstantial  I  "He  taught 
us  to  think  a  great  deal  of  ourselves,  to  set  our  mark  high,  to  study  hard 
and  get  our  lessons  well.  He  encouraged  us  to  believe  that  we  would  event- 
ually fill  high  offices  and  make  great  men.  It  did  not  take  us  long  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Wait  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived, 
and  that  we  were  next."  And  again,  "Dr.  Wait  liked  to  see  the  students 
well    dressed    and    neat    and    clean,    and    that    their    wardrobes    were    kept    in 
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tunity.  In  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  first  year  he  says : 
"I  had  now  a  pretty  large  amount  of  raw  material  on  which 
to  work.  In  every  instance  in  which  I  thought  there  might 
be  the  most  distant  prospect  of  ultimate  success,  I  impressed 
the  importance  of  trying  to  acquire  a  collegiate  education. 
And  I  have  the  happiness  of  knowing  that  even  these  early 
efforts  were  not  altogether  in  vain."1 

Twice  a  day  the  Principal  assembled  the  students  for  pray- 
ers ;  once  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  again  a  little  before  sunset.2 
During  this  first  year  there  was  no  other  place  to  assemble 
the  students  for  lectures  and  morning  and  evening  prayers 
than  the  old  carriage  house.3  This  was  a  building  sixteen 
by  twenty-four  feet.  It  was  supplied  with  desks  and  benches, 
but  the  large  doors  were  left  without  alteration.4  The 
students  were  housed  in  the  cabins  and  were  well  pleased 
with  their  quarters.  Dr.  "Wait  says  that  although  it  was 
known  that  these  cabins  were  originally  built  for  slaves  and 
occupied  by  them,  he  never  heard  the  least  objection  to  them 
from  any  student.  Some  of  the  students  had  brought  beds 
with  them,  and  these  supplemented  the  supply  of  feather  beds 
with  which  the  cabins  had  already  been  furnished.  But 
the  number  of  students  was  so  much  beyond  expectation  and 
increased  so  rapidly  that  there  were  more  students  than  beds 
for  them.  To  meet  this  want  Dr.  Wait  and  his  family  often 
worked  to  midnight  making  shuck  mattresses  so  that  no  stu- 
dent might  be  forced  to  return  home  for  lack  of  a  bed.  The 


good  condition.  Dr.  Wait  himself  dressed  neatly,  was  dignified  in  demeanor, 
and,  withal,  was  a  fine-looking  man.  It  is  a  great  deal  to  say,  but  I  know 
of  no  man  who  has  lived  in  North  Carolina  who  has  done  more  good  to  the 
world  than  he."     Student,  XIII,   475,    196. 

1  Student,   Vol.    II. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Ingram,  Student,  Vol.  XIII,  197.  "We  could  not  all  get  into  the  class- 
rooms at  the  same  time.  We  had  to  study  our  lessons  in  the  grove  and  go 
in   to  recite  to   the   professors  by   sections." 

*Wait,   Student,  Vol.   II. 
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students  soon  numbered  more  than  the  contemplated  fifty. 
There  was  no  thought  of  turning  any  away.  As  more  and  more 
came  and  the  accommodations  became  more  and  more  inade- 
quate,1 the  Trustees,  one  or  another  of  them,  sent  to  the  Prin- 
cipal almost  daily,  expressions  of  their  joy  with  urgent  request 
to  receive  all  that  came,  while,  if  left  to  himself,  the  Prin- 
cipal would  have  not  overcrowded  his  accommodations  with 
more  than  forty  students.2  As  an  assistant  in  looking  after 
the  students  and  serving  as  Matron,  Principal  Wait  had 
secured  Miss  Betsy  Parker  of  Montgomery  County,  whose 
acquaintance  the  Waits  had  formed  while  he  was  traveling 
as  agent  of  the  Convention.3 

These  students  had  also  to  be  fed.  The  equipment  for  pre- 
paring and  serving  was  also  very  inadequate.  The  kitchen  and 
cooking  fixtures  were  such  as  were  sufficient  only  for  an  aver- 
age family.  The  kitchen  stood  apart  from  the  house  and  near 
it  was  "the  poorest  sort  of  an  apology  for  a  brick  oven."  And 
here  meals  had  to  be  prepared  for  seventy  students,  students 
with  the  appetites  peculiar  to  the  adolescent  age  and  whetted 
by  farm  labor.  The  cook  was  a  negro  man.  (Ingram).  The 
dining  room  of  the  house  was  far  too  small,  about  eighteen 
feet  square.  It  was  not  possible  for  more  than  one-third  of 
the  students  to  take  their  meals  at  one  time.  Accordingly, 
Principal  Wait  divided  the  students  into  three  divisions  in 
alphabetical  order :  "The  several  companies  took  their  meals 
in  rotation.  The  first  division  ate  first  in  the  morning  and 
last  at  noon,  and  so  on  in  regular  rotation.  Nine  times  a 
day,   therefore,   our   table  was   obliged   to   be  set,   and   such 


1  Students  came  from  every  direction,  several  from  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina.  Every  house,  and  even  the  barn,  were  filled  to  their  utmost 
capacity.      Ingram,   Student,   XIII,    197. 

2  Wait,   Student,  Vol.   II. 

3  Ingram,   Student,  XIII,    196. 
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care  taken  in  dividing  the  meals  as  would  be  most  likely  to 
give  satisfaction.  At  length,  this  plan  being  so  laborious, 
we  constructed  a  cloth  tent  nearly  70  feet  long;  and  here, 
for  the  first  time,  we  took  our  meals  together."1 

As  the  supply  of  servants  was  short  of  the  need  and  no 
more  could  be  procured,  the  Principal  found  it  necessary 
often  to  throw  aside  his  dignity,  and  take  a  hand  in  getting 
the  table  ready.  Many  a  time  when  he  had  ended  his  teach- 
ing about  noon,  he  would  hasten  to  the  tent  and  assist  in 
setting  the  table  or  doing  anything  needful  to  hasten  on  the 
dinner.2  Only  a  few  notes  of  dissatisfaction  during  the  first 
year  with  the  board  have  made  themselves  heard.  Then  as 
now  in  college  boarding  houses  the  staple  meat  was  beef. 
Many  of  the  students  had  not  been  accustomed  to  it  as  a 
daily  dish;  and  one  big  fellow  aroused  an  approving  laugh 
one  day  by  proposing:  "Fellows,  let  us  do  our  endeevor  and 
eat  up  all  this  beef."3  Dr.  J.  A.  Delke4  in  a  note  taken  from 
his  autobiography,  shows  that  he  found  one  dish  not  to  his 
liking.  He  says :  "We  were  furnished  at  breakfast  with  a 
dish  which  we  called  Hodge-podge,  similar,  I  suppose,  in  its 
ingredients  and  getting  up,  to  Shakespeare's  Hodge  pudding. 
At  any  rate  though  highly  flavored,  it  was  not  sweetly  sav- 
ored." But  what  did  he  expect  for  four  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  a  calendar  month  ? 

We  have  seen  that  Wake  Forest  College  was  chartered  as 
a  manual  labor  institution.  Schools  of  this  kind  had  come 
into  much  favor  in  the  United  States  because  of  the  success 


1  Student,  Vol.  II.  "Our  dining-hall  was  a  tent  minus  the  sides  covered 
with  canvas  which  was  very  pleasant  when  the  weather  was  warm  and 
bright  but  when  it  rained  was  rather  rough.  Many  happy  frolics  we  had 
under  that  tent  at  meal  time."  Headen,  "Earlv  Days  at  Wake  Forest," 
Student,  Vol.   XXI,   p.    86. 

2  Wait,  Student,  Vol.  II. 

3  A.  G.  Headen,   "Early  Days  at  Wake  Forest,"  Student,  Vol.  XXI. 

4  Student,  X,  324. 
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and  fame  of  Eellenberg's  manual  labor  institution  in  Swit- 
zerland. Philip  Emanuel  Fellenberg  was  a  noble  Swiss  who 
in  his  early  years  took  an  active  part  in  affairs  of  state. 
But  becoming  disgusted  with  politics,  while  he  was  serving 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  in  Paris,  he  returned  home,  bought 
an  estate  of  six  hundred  acres  at  Hofwyl,  near  Bern,  and 
on  it  in  1799  established  his  school  on  the  manual  labor 
system  with  agriculture  as  a  basis.  This  school  he  kept 
up,  making  improvements  from  time  to  time,  until  his  death 
in  1844.  Ridiculed  at  first  his  school  gradually  "began  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  foreign  countries,  and  pupils  began  to 
flock  to  him  from  every  country  in  Europe,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  agriculture  and  to  profit  by  the  high 
moral  training  which  he  associated  with  his  educational 
system."1 

The  most  notable  result  which  came  from  the  Hofwyl 
institution  was  the  impulse  it  gave  to  the  development  of 
manual  labor  schools  in  the  United  States.  To  it  many  of  our 
colleges  which  have  long  since  dropped  the  manual  labor 
feature  owe  their  birth.  The  movement  for  the  organization 
of  such  schools  in  this  country  began  before  1820.  They  were 
first  established  in  New  England;  in  Connecticut  in  1919, 
in  Maine  in  1921,  in  Massachusetts  in  1924.  The  Oneida 
Manual  Labor  Institute  at  Whitesboro,  New  York,  was  in 
existence  from  1827  to  1834.  The  purpose  of  all  of  them 
was  to  unite  training  in  agriculture  and  mechanical  pursuits 
with  ordinary  school  studies.2  The  Manual  Labor  Society 
for  Promoting  Manual  Labor  in  Literary  Institutions  was 
organized  in  New  York  in  1831,  for  the  purpose  of  "collect- 
ing and  diffusing  information  calculated  to  promote  the  es- 


1  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.  v.  Fellenberg. 

2  Monroe,  Cyc.  of  Educ. 
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tabliskment  and  prosperity  of  manual  labor  schools  in  the 
United  States."  The  first  and  only  report  of  the  Society 
was  published  in  1831. * 

It  was  doubtless  the  influence  of  this  Society  and  its  report 
that  led  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina  to  adopt  the  manual 
labor  plan  for  Wake  Forest  Institute.  Dr.  Wait1  tells  of 
the  considerations  in  deciding  what  kind  of  school  the  new 
Institute  should  be.  The  first  thought  was  only  for  the 
education  of  young  preachers  and  this  was  never  lost  sight  of. 
Though  many  believed  that  the  highest  object  should  be  to 
give  "a  plain  English  education,"  it  was  soon  recognized 
that  there  was  a  demand  for  something  more.  The  next  ques- 
tion was  how  to  make  the  school  self-supporting.  There  was 
no  hope  of  this  if  the  school  was  to  be  for  preachers  alone, 
for  preachers  were  usually  poor,  and  in  theological  schools 
in  that  day  as  well  as  in  this  paid  no  tuition.  Accordingly 
it  was  decided  to  "remodel  the  original  plan  so  as  to  admit 
as  students  any  young  gentleman  of  good  character,  whether 
professors  of  religion  or  not.  This  would  afford  a  prospect 
of  being  able  to  support  the  school,  and  no  other  plan  was 
suggested  that  would  do  this."  It  was  in  the  Convention  year 
1831-32  that  the  manual  labor  plan  was  agreed  upon,  that  is, 
shortly  after  the  report  mentioned  above  was  issued. 

After  the  purchase  of  the  farm  the  promoters  of  the  In- 
stitute brought  before  the  people  of  the  State  the  many  ex- 
cellencies of  manual  labor  schools.  Meredith  in  the  Inter- 
preter of  May,  1833,  filled  a  page  with  extracts  from  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  all  going  to  show  how  necessary  to 
the  health  of  students  manual  labor  was.  He  also  quotes 
statements  from   the  heads   of   Maine   Wesleyan   Seminary, 


1  Monroe,  Cyc.   of  Educ. 

2  Student,  II,   49f. 
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Oneida  Institute,  Cumberland  College,  and  Pennsylvania 
Manual  Labor  Institute,  that  at  these  institutions  students 
were  earning  their  board  by  their  labor.  On  January  19, 
1833,  Reverend  John  Armstrong  delivered  in  Raleigh  a  lec- 
ture on  Manual  Labor  Schools.  In  it  he  repeated  in  ora- 
torical style  the  argument  of  the  report  of  the  Manual 
Labor  Society,1  though  it  is  evident  that  his  main  purpose 
is  to  commend  Wake  Forest  Institute.  It  is  believed,  said 
he,  that  by  this  system  an  education  may  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  every  poor  man's  son  in  the  State.  At  a  manual 
labor  school  such  as  that  proposed  a  knowledge  of  practical 
farming  can  be  gained  along  with  literary  instruction.  In  this 
the  needs  of  an  agricultural  State  like  ours  can  be  met  just 
where  our  University,  like  colleges  generally,  fail;  for  they 
prepare  youth  only  for  the  professions  and  for  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits.  Again  the  manual  labor  school  gives  the 
bodily  exercise  indispensable  for  physical  vigor,  the  lack  of 
which  in  so  many  educated  men  causes  diseases  "which  em- 
bitter their  whole  existence  and  eventuate  in  early  dissolu- 
tion." "Now  in  manual  labor  institutions  the  time  devoted 
to  idle  exercise  in  other  literary  establishments  is  employed 
in  productive  amusement,  and  by  this  simple  arrangement,  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  farming  is  imparted  and  a  healthful 
body  and  a  vigorous  mind  are  cultivated  and  preserved." 
Such  a  system  of  education  will  also  keep  down  the  baser 
passions  of  youth  such  as  envy  and  selfish  ambition,  and 
the  dissipation  which  is  so  common  among  the  youth  of 
our  colleges,  or  at  least,  "it  would  ever  tend  to  diminish  the 
influence,  circumscribe  the  effects,  and  soften  the  inveteracy 
of  the  worthless  and  vicious  passions  of  man."    Manual  labor 


1  This  lecture  was  printed  in  full  in  the  Raleigh  Register  for  February  1, 
1833.  It  is  given  by  Coon.  N.  O.  Schools,  .  .  .  pp.  750ff.  A  synopsis 
of  the  report  of  the  Manual  Labor  Society  is  found  in  Monroe,   Oyc.  of  Ed,. 
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is  honorable — consider  Cincinnatus  and  Washington.  Again 
with  the  energy  of  body  produced  by  manual  labor  will  come 
vigor  of  intellect,  strength  and  accuracy  of  thought  and 
promptness  and  perseverance  in  action.  "Now  extend  the 
facilities  of  instruction  which  this  system  affords,  so  that 
every  youth  may  receive  its  benefits,  we  shall  have  a  race  of 
hardy,  persevering,  enterprising  men  who  would  never  rest 
until  the  State  should  be  a  garden  possessing  all  the  advan- 
tages of  communication  which  the  improvements  of  the  day 
so  felicitously  confer."  "With  skillful-  management  the  youth 
of  our  State  may  be  well  educated,  with  an  expense  so  very 
trifling  that  the  most  indigent  of  our  citizens  may  furnish 
themselves  with  all  its  advantages."1 


1  Mr.  Armstrong  closed  his  lecture  with  the  following  roseate  picture : 
"Let  us  now  place  a  youth  at  one  of  those  institutions,  accompany  his 
progress,  and  follow  him  into  the  station  which  he  shall  occupy  in  active 
life.  On  entering  he  is  immediately  introduced  to  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  establishment.  Seven  hours  of  the  twenty-four  will  suffice  for  sleep,  three 
will  be  required  for  labor  on  the  farm ;  fourteen  will  remain,  from  which  the 
principal  will  select  for  the  purposes  of  study  and  instruction,  leaving  what- 
ever remains  to  be  appropriated  by  the  student  himself  to  reading,  amuse- 
ment or  labour.  In  the  literary  department,  he  becomes  familiar  with  books 
and  sciences;  he  gathers  strength  to  comprehend  the  thoughts  of  others  and  to 
master  his  own.  The  treasures  of  mind  are  spread  out  before  him — he  is 
taught  to  select  from  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  to  think  himself.  He  is 
led  over  the  broad  fields  of  science — the  objects,  as  they  command  his  atten- 
tion, furnish  him  with  employment  in  examining  and  analyzing  and  com- 
paring their  various  forms  and  nature,  their  peculiar  usefulness  and  im- 
portance. And  as  his  views  extend  over  the  infinitude  of  the  region  through 
which  he  is  progressing,  he  feels  his  capacity  to  receive,  expanding,  and  his 
taste  to  admire  improving.  He  is  conducted  into  the  garden  of  literature, 
in  which  he  may  regale  himself  upon  the  brilliant  and  the  sombre,  the  gay 
and  the  melancholy — he  may  feast  upon  its  dainties,  or  philosophise  upon 
its  productions.  In  the  agricultural  department  he  becomes  familiar  with 
the  seeds  and  with  grains,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  process  of  culti- 
vation. The  progress  and  results  of  experiments  perform  their  wonders 
before  him — a  feeble  and  sickly  soul  under  kind  nursing,  grows  vigorous 
and  fertile ;  and  fills  the  hand  that  nourished  it  into  health.  He  will  make 
the  discovery,  though  it  be  contrary  to  all  the  instruction  which  he  may 
have  received  from  his  fathers,  that  poor  lands,  like  poor  men,  become  rich 
from  activity,  and  not  from  resting.  Having  finished  his  course  of  instruc- 
tion, with  a  mind  enlightened  by  science,  accomplished  by  literature,  and 
enriched  by  practical  knowledge,  with  a  body  vigorous  from  healthy  labor, 
our  youth  steps  into  the  arena  of  active  life.  In  a  short  time  the  effects  of 
his  education  begin  to  show  themselves  about  his  home.  The  moral  and 
social  virtues  are  cultivated.  A  thousand  little  luxuries  grow  up  around 
him.  His  farm  exhibits  the  improvement  of  an  industrious  hand,  and  the 
attractions  of  a  cultivated  mind.     His  influence  is  felt  in  the  neighborhood — 
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From  such  commendations  as  these  the  manual  labor 
feature  of  the  Institute  had  come  into  favor  by  the  people 
of  the  State,  especially  with  the  farmers.  Much  interest  al- 
ready at  this  time  was  taken  in  scientific  farming,  as  it  was 
called.  But  the  farmers  had  scant  means  of  learning  it. 
There  were  no  agricultural  periodicals  with  their  weekly  or 
monthly  suggestions.  Occasionally  some  information  was 
got  from  a  wandering  lecturer  that  claimed  to  be  a  "model 
farmer."  The  owners  of  large  estates  at  least  were  eager 
to  find  something  better.  Accordingly  they  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  put  their  sons  in  a  school  where  they  ex- 
pected them  to  be  trained  for  the  successful  and  profitable 
management  of  the  plantations  which  they  would  some  day 
inherit,  while  at  the  same  time  they  would  get  sufficient 
literary  education  to  fit  them  for  places  of  influence  in  social 
and  political  life.  And  it  was  these  owners  of  large  estates 
and  plantations  whose  sons  made  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
number  of  students  during  the  first  years  of  the  Institute. 
The  tale  is  told  by  such  names  as  Cotton,  Headen  and  De- 
Graffenreidt  from  Chatham;  Ingram,  Dockery  and  Steele 
from  Rockingham;  Jones,  Crenshaw  and  Crudup  from 
Wake;  ISTorfleet,  Moore  and  Outlaw  from  Bertie,  which  are 
found  in  the  list  of  the  first  year  students.1 

And  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  expectation  of  in- 
struction in  "scientific  farming"  was  not  realized,  more  than 
to  anything  else,  that  the  manual  labor  feature  was  aban- 
doned after  five  years.     There  is  no  evidence  that  the  farmer 


subjects  of  common  improvement  and  general  interest  are  agitated — his  ex- 
panded views  are  listened  to,  and  the  community  is  half  disposed  to  adopt 
them,  shake  off  their  apathy  and  reduce  them  to  practice.  This  is  a  child  of 
a    Manual    Labor    Institute." 

1  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  a  considerable  degree  owing  to  this 
distinguishing  and  valuable  feature  of  the  plan,  that  so  many  of  the  principal 
men  of  our  State  are  anxious  to  have  their  sons  educated  at  Wake  Forest." 
From   report   to   Board   of   Trustees,    Nov.    3,    1834. 
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in  charge  of  the  plantation  for  the  first  year,  Mr.  Merriam, 
knew  more  of  farming  than  the  system  used  in  his  native 
New  England  in  the  early  days,  under  which  the  hillsides 
were  denuded  of  their  soil.  The  farmer  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Merriam  did  not  do  much  better.  The  students  were  never 
asked  to  do  anything  beyond  humdrum  farm  work;  they 
could  maul  rails,  build  rail  fences  after  conveying  the  heavy 
rails  from  the  woods  on  their  shoulders ;  they  could  plow  and 
use  a  hoe.  Bounteous  crops  of  vegetables  were  grown,  and 
ordinary  crops  of  corn  and  wheat.1  But  there  seems  to  have 
been  little  planning  or  prevision,  and  in  the  first  and  second 
years  not  more  than  half  the  crops  was  planted  that  the 
students  could  easily  have  cultivated.  There  were  no  trial 
or  demonstration  patches  on  which  could  be  tested  the  value 
of  certain  methods  of  cultivation,  varieties  of  grain,  fertiliz- 
ing, and  such  things.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  effort  to 
improve  the  soil,  or  to  prevent  its  washing  into  gullies.  The 
poorer  land  was  abandoned  to  weeds  and  briars.2  It  re- 
mained for  Mr.  Priestly  Mangum  to  invent  the  Mangum 
Terrace  which  keeps  even  the  light  rolling  land  of  this  sec- 
tion from  washing,  and  retains  its  fertility.  Such  things  as 
proper  building  of  barns  and  stables,  dairying,  feeding  of 
horses,  cattle  and  swine,  their  breeding  and  raising,  were 
unheard  of.  The  Institute  did  not  seize  its  opportunity  by 
which  it  might  have  greatly  promoted  improved  agricultural 
methods  in  North  Carolina  and  at  the  same  time  have  made 
for  itself  a  name  and  place  comparable  to  the  school  of 
Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl.     But  had  it  done  this  it  would  per- 


1  "Amicus"    in  Biblical  Recorder,  June   27,    1838. 

2  Ingram,  Student,  XIII,  192.  To  the  same  purport  "Amicus,"  Biblical 
Recorder,  June  27,  1838,  and  letter  of  J.  C.  Dockery  to  S.  M.  Ingram, 
Student,  XIII,  15. 
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haps  have  remained  an  institute  and  never  have  developed 
into  a  college. 

A  much  more  modest  aim  was  before  President  Wait. 
According  to  him  the  main  object  of  the  manual  labor  feature 
"was  to  promote  the  health  of  the  students  and  contribute 
somewhat  towards  the  establishment  of  habits  of  industry." 
In  this  respect  it  was  a  success  as  is  well  attested  both  by 
President  Wait  and  the  students. 

Our  labor  was  performed  quite  late  in  the  evening.  By  this 
arrangement  we  escaped  the  heat  of  the  day.  This,  exercise  pro- 
duced a  good  effect.  I  speak  from  my  own  experience,  having  in- 
variably taken  part  in  this  service  with  the  students.  There  was 
no  time  in  the  whole  day  when  I  felt  more  like  giving  myself 
entirely  to  my  studies  than  I  did  at  night,  after  the  performance 
of  our  usual  task.  This  feature  of  the  Institution  was  continued 
five  years.  To  show  in  what  light  this  matter  was  viewed  by 
the  students,  I  will  mention  one  circumstance.  About  three  or 
four  years  after  the  Institute  went  into  operation  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  was  held  at  the  Institute.  It  was  reported 
among  the  students,  that  the  Trustees  were  deliberating  upon 
the  expediency  of  discontinuing  the  manual  labor  of  the  Insti- 
tution. A  consultation  was  at  once  held  by  them,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  a  committee  was  forthwith  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  memorial  to  present  to  the  Trustees,  assuring  them,  in  the 
most  respectful  manner,  that  they  had  no  wish  for  a  change,  but 
that  they  desired  the  present  state  of  things  to  continue.1 

Though  it  proved  irksome  to  some,2  and  others  "played 
sick"   occasionally,3   in   general   during   the    first    years   the 

1  Wait,    Student,    II,    57. 

2  "The  most  objectionable  feature  connected  with  this  school  was  its  manual 
labor   department."      Delke,    Wake    Forest  Student,    X,    324. 

3  "At  that  time  Wake  Forest  was  a  Manual  Labor  School,  and  it  was 
pretty  hard  to  go  out  to  work  on  hot  afternoons,  therefore  we  had  a  great 
deal  of  afternoon  sickness.  I  remember  so  well  being  called  before  the  President 
for  failure  to  attend  some  agricultural  duty;  my  excuse  was  that  I  was  sick-, 
he  inquired  if  I  ate  my  dinner,  and  I  had  to  say,  'Yes  sir,'  for  I  had  eaten, 
and  while  I  was  not  feeling  well,  my  sickness  was  not  serious  enough  to 
have  prevented  me  from  joining  in  something  more  pleasant  than  work. 
And  after  that  when  I  wished  to  be  excused  I  did  not  eat  dinner."  HJeaden. 
Student,   XXI,    86. 

"The  utter  distaste  which  many  of  the  students  had  to  the  system  was 
but  too  evident  when  the  bell  rang  for  labor.  When  the  roll  was  called  some 
were  taken  suddenly  ill  (  ?) — unable  to  work.  But  when  supper  hour  ar- 
rived it  was  very  apparent  that  their  sickness  was  not  unto  death."  W.  T. 
Brooks,    Alumni    Address,    1859. 
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students  fell  in  heartily  with  the  manual  labor  requirements.1 
Nearly  all  were  in  one  or  another  of  the  three  squads  that 
went  out  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  worked  for 
three  hours.  In  the  first  year  General  Alfred  Dockery,  one 
of  the  Trustees,  gave  the  Institute  a  set  of  blacksmith  tools. 
Major  Ingram  tells  us  that  he  liked  to  blow  the  bellows 
because  they  came  from  Eichmond  County,  and  that  he  was 
always  glad  to  get  out  of  the  schoolroom  to  work.  He  also 
says  that  W.  D.  Ussery,  a  mechanical  genius,  made  plows 
and  everything  that  was  needed  of  iron  or  wood,  and  had  so 
much  of  that  work  that  he  did  not  work  in  the  field.2 

The  following  letter  written  after  the  Institute  had  been 
running  a  year  shows  the  enthusiasm  of  the  students  at  this 
time  for  the  work  of  the  college  including  manual  labor.  It 
was  signed,  "G.  W."  initials  of  George  Washington,  a 
student  from  Craven.  It  was  published  in  the  Biblical  Re- 
corder, April  1,  1835. 

Brother  Meredith:  Taking  it  for  granted  that  you  would 
be  pleased  to  learn  some  of  the  particulars  of  our  operations 
here,  I  have  taken  it  upon  myself  to  give  you  a  brief  detail  of 
our  internal  movements,  and  I  might  say,  external  movements; 
for  never  was  a  set  of  fellows  kept  so  constantly  on  the  go. 
I  will  begin  at  the  dawn  of  day,  when  the  loud  peals  of  the 
bell  arouse  us  from  our  sweet  repose.  "We  are  allowed  about 
fifteen  minutes  to  dress  ourselves  and  wash,  when  the  bell  sum- 
mons us  to  prayers.  At  this  second  sound  of  the  bell,  the 
whole  plantation  seems  alive  with  moving  bodies;  a  stream  of 
students  is  seen  pouring  in  from  every  direction —  some,  while 
on  the  way,  adjusting  the  deficiencies  in  their  dress,  which  they 
had  not  time  fully  to  arrange  while  in  their  rooms — some  with 
vests  wrong  side  out — some  with  eyes  half  open — and  all  in 
haste   to  reach   the  chapel   in  time  to  answer  to   their  names. 


1  "I  was  put  to  plowing  Old  Tom.  I  had  learned  at  home  to  ran  a 
straight  row,  and  this  work  suited  me  very  well,  for  I  could  do  as  good 
plowing  as  any  of  the  hoys.  One  morning  I  went  to  the  stable  to  get  my 
horse,  and  lo  I  some  mischievous  boy  had  cut  off  his  mane  and  the  hair  of 
his  tail.  I  could  not  find  out  who  did  it,  or  there  would  have  been  a  fight 
or  a  foot-race."  Ingram,  Student,  XIII,  192.  Dr.  Sikes  tells  us  that  Major 
J.  M.  Crenshaw  told  him  that  he  was  "water  boy"   and  enjoyed  the  work. 

2  Student,    XIII,    195. 
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Prayers  being  over,  just  as  the  sun  raises  his  head  from  behind 
the  distant  forest,  the  Virgil  class  to  which  I  belong,  commences 
recitation.  Other  classes  are  reciting  at  the  same  time.  At  half 
past  seven,  the  bell  rings  for  breakfast;  a  few  minutes  after 
which,  study  hours  commence.  Every  one  is  now  kept  at  the 
top  of  his  speed;  some  in  recitation,  and  others  preparing  for 
recitation,  until  12  o'clock,  when  the  bell  announces  the  dinner 
hour;  and  almost  immediately  after  this  we  start  on  the  same 
mental  race.  This  is  kept  up  through  all  the  classes  until  three 
o'clock,  when  the  bell  rings  long  and  loud  for  the  toils  of  the 
field.  While  the  bell  is  ringing  the  students  assemble  in  the 
grove  in  the  front  of  the  dwelling  house;— some  with  axes,  some 
with  grubbing  hoes,  some  with  weeding  hoes  and  some  empty- 
handed,  all  in  a  thick  crowd.  You  must  now  imagine  that  you 
see  Mr.  Wait  in  one  place,  Mr.  Armstrong  in  another,  and  Mr. 
Dockery  in  another.  Mr.  Dockery,  though  a  student,  frequently 
takes  the  lead  of  one  company.  Now  the  roll  is  called,  when 
as  their  names  are  called  off,  the  students  take  their  appro- 
priate stations  around  their  respective  leaders,  axes  with  axes, 
hoes  with  hoes,  and  then  we  start,  each  one  following  his  chief. 
Those  with  axes  make  for  the  woods,  where  they  fell  the  sturdy 
oaks  and  divide  them  into  rails;  the  grubbers  take  the  field,  and 
sweat  with  heavy  blows  over  the  roots  and  shrubs  that  have 
been  encroaching  upon  their  clear  land.  Those  with  weeding 
hoes  find  much  variety  in  their  employment;  sometimes  they  cut 
down  cornstalks,  sometimes  they  take  up  leaves,  and  now  you 
may  see  them  in  the  barn  yard  piling  up  manure.  We  students 
engage  in  everything  here,  that  an  honest  farmer  is  not  ashamed 
to  do.  If  we  should  draw  back  from  anything  here  that  is  called 
work,  we  should  feel  that  we  had  disgraced  ourselves. 

Those  who  are  empty-handed  make  up  the  fences,  and  harden 
their  shoulders  under  heavy  rails.  The  fact  is  we  are  always  busy 
— always  ready  for  recitation,  and  always  ready  for  work.  We 
are  cheerful  and  happy — merry  in  a  joke  and  hard  to  beat  in  a 
hearty  laugh.  We  are  sometimes  tired  when  we  quit  work,  but 
never  so  bad  off,  that  we  cannot  outstrip  a  common  fellow  when 
the  supper  bell  rings.  I  am  attached  to  the  mauling  corps  and 
know  but  little  about  the  other  companies.  Mr.  Wait  leads  out 
our  company — when  we  reach  the  woods  our  coats  are  laid  off, 
and  we  set  to  with  a  good  will  and  hard  blows.  Our  chief  sets 
the  example: 

"Nee  non  Aeneas  opera  inter  talia  primus 
Hortatur  socios,  paribusque  accingitur  armis." 

Blistered  hands  we  consider  here  as  scars  of  honor,  and  we 
show  them   with  as   much   pride   as   Marius   exhibited   his   scars 
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to  the  wondering  multitude.1  That  you  may  form  some  idea  of 
our  execution,  I  will  state  that  two  of  our  corps  yesterday 
mauled  one  hundred  and  twenty  seven  rails  in  two  hours  and  a 
half,  and  that  the  fence  corps  led  on  hy  Mr.  Armstrong,  in  two 
evenings,  made  a  fence  and  staked  it  near  a  half  mile  in  length, 
and  most  of  the  rails  were  carried  on  the  shoulders  at  least 
three  hundred  yards.  You  now  see  that  we  are  not  afraid  of 
hard  work.  A  little  bell  calls  from  the  field — we  enter  the  chapel 
for  prayers,  and  immediately  after  take  supper.  We  now  have 
about  half  an  hour  for  amusement,  when  the  bell  again  calls  to 
study.  There  is  no  place  like  Wake  Forest  at  night.  The  still- 
ness of  the  graveyard  possesses  the  whole  out  door  establishment. 
It  is  now  night — the  pale  face  moon  is  shining  beautifully,  and 
all  without  is  absolute  solitude — save  when  a  solitary  student  is 
heard  winding  his  way  with  a  pitcher  in  his  hand  to  the  well — 
soon  again  all  is  silence.  O  what  a  place  for  meditation! — how 
calm,  how  still — nothing  but  the  gentle  breeze  stealing  among  the 
dead  leaves  as  they  hang  upon  the  trees.  But  hark  there  sounds 
the  deep  notes  of  the  bell — 'tis  nine  o'clock.  Now  listen — how 
soft  and  melodious  are  the  tones  of  those  flutes — how  beautifully 
do  they  harmonize  with  those  of  the  violin — the  sharp  hissing 
sounds  are  from  the  Dulcimo.  Moonlight  and  music! — but  enough. 
There's  no  place  like  Wake  Forest.     Good  night. 

G.  W. 

With  such  a  promising  beginning  the  manual  labor  plan 
proved  so  unsatisfactory  that  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  it 
was  abandoned.  The  main  reason  for  this  dissatisfaction  was 
that  already  stated  above,  the  plan  in  actual  workings  did  not 
turn  out  men  trained  in  scientific  farm  methods,  as  the 
Hofwyl  institution  had  done  and  as  so  many  had  been  led  to 
expect  the  Wake  Forest  Institute  would  do.  The  story  of 
the  system  at  Wake  Forest  Institute  is  similar  to  that  of  it 
at  all  other  institutions  in  the  United  States  at  which  it  was 
tried — enthusiasm  at  first,  abandonment  in  a  few  years.. 
Wake  Forest  Institute  like  other  American  schools  of  the 
kind  made  no  proper  provision  for  instruction  in  agricultural 
methods,  but  was  content  with  the  hope  of  giving  its  stu- 


1  In  describing  the  first  examination,  Major  Ingram,  {Student,  XIII,  198) 
says,  "The  Trustees  examined  our  hands  to  see  whether  we  had  the  scars 
of   honor   or   not." 
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dents  the  very  valuable  incidental  benefits  of  the  Fellenberg 
plan,  health  and  habits  of  industry,  and  education  at  less 
cost.  Accordingly,  when  the  principal  men  of  the  State, 
who  General  Dockery  says  were  at  first  anxious  to  send  their 
sons  to  the  Institute,  realized  that  they  were  not  getting  the 
main  thing  here — scientific  knowledge  of  agriculture — they 
lost  their  interest  and  withdrew  their  patronage. 

The  farm  was  an  ordinary  farm,  made  ordinary  farm  pro- 
ducts, wheat  and  oats,  corn  potatoes,  and  in  the  last  years  cot- 
ton. The  records  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  show  that  it  was 
about  self-supporting  for  the  five  manual  labor  years.1  But  the 
farm  paid  no  returns  on  the  investment.  General  Alfred  Dock- 
ery, one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Board,  who  accord- 
ing to  Major  Ingram  was  one  of  the  greatest  friends  the  Col- 
lege ever  had,  and  would  leave  his  farm  any  day  and  drive  in 
his  gig  all  the  way  from  Richmond  County  to  look  after  mat- 
ters at  the  Institute,  took  a  great  interest  in  the  manual  labor 
feature.  A  large  farmer  himself  he  knew  the  interest  the 
principal  planters  of  the  State  had  in  it.  He  was  disap- 
pointed at  the  farm  results  the  first  year,  and  was  chairman 
of  a  committee  on  the  farm  that  reported  at  the  meeting  of 


1  From  the  report  of  the  farmer,    it  was  ascertained  that  the  farm  yielded 
during  the  year  the  following  items,  viz. : 

130   barrels   of    Corn 
8,000   weight  of  Fodder 
6,000   weight  of  Hay 
112  bushels   of    Wheat 
17,000  weight   of    Oats 

25  bushels  of  table  Peas 
150  bushels  of  Potatoes 
The  product  of  the  garden  was  estimated  at  $100.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  farm  suffered  immensely  from  the  drought  the  month  of 
August,  and  also  that  the  crop  was  pitched  for  thirty  students  only,  although 
there  were  seventy  during  the  last  session.  This  report  satisfied  the  Trustees 
that  the  Agricultural  Department  would  sustain  itself — for  after  having  paid 
the  students  for  their  labor,  allowing  an  appropriate  sum  for  the  expenses 
of  the  horses,  and  paying  the  salary  of  the  farmer,  there  was  a  balance  of  a 
few  dollars  in  favor  of  the  Department.  Records  of  Trustees,  Nov.  1834. 
In  1836  the  proceeds  of  the  farm  were  $1,628.00,  expenditures  $1,258.90, 
profit  $369.10.      "Amicus"  in  Biblical  Recorder,  December  7,   1836. 
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the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Cashie,  in  Bertie  County,  November 
1-3,  1834.  As  Mr.  Merriam  was  resigning  as  farmer,  he 
suggested  the  appointment  of  a  man  in  his  place  who  could 
apply  the  methods  of  farming  as  practiced  in  North  Carolina. 
Calculating  that  100  students  working  three  hours  a  day — 
a  requirement  which  the  Trustees  at  this  time  insisted  should 
be  rigidly  applied — would  be  equal  to  twenty  full-time  field 
hands,  he  advised  that  for  the  year  1835  a  crop  of  not  less 
than  250  acres  should  be  planted,  150  acres  in  corn,  75  in 
cotton,  25  in  peas  and  vegetables.  He  also  advised  the  build- 
ing of  two  shops,  one  for  a  turner,  another  for  a  joiner,  in 
which  students  might  be  trained  in  mechanical  arts,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  chairs,  tables,  and  bed  frames  to  furnish 
the  college  dormitories. 

Doubtless  if  the  farm  could  have  been  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  man  of  General  Dockery's  business  capacity,  it 
would  have  been  made  to  yield  a  handsome  profit.  But  for 
the  next  year,  the  new  farmer,  Mr.  Charles  Wall,  made  no 
better  success  than  was  made  the  first  year.  He  got  into 
cultivation  "only  half  as  much  as  the  students  could  cultivate 
owing  measurably  to  the  unusual  severity  of  the  weather 
last  spring."1 

The  measure  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Trustees  with 
the  farm  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  their  meeting,  July 
1-3,  1835,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  instruct  the  Faculty, 
under  whose  management  the  Board  had  put  the  farm,  "to 
have  a  lot  or  small  field  sowed  in  clover  as  an  experiment." 
Later  the  Board  gave  orders  about  such  details  as  repairing 
fences  and  cutting  ditches  and  filling  up  gullies.2  The 
business-like  suggestions   of   General  Dockery   as   to   plant- 


1  J.  C.  Doekery,  in  letter  to  S.  M.  Ingram,   Student,  XIII,   115. 

2  Records  of   Board  of   Trustees,   July,    1835,    November   25,    1836. 
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ing  cotton  were  not  carried  out.  In  1835  no  cotton  seems 
to  have  been  planted,  and  while  there  is  reference  to  a  fine 
field  of  cotton  in  1836,  it  was  estimated  by  the  Board  to  have 
yielded  no  more  than  3,000  pounds.1  With  the  Faculty 
busy  with  their  teaching  and  the  farm  under  the  direction 
of  an  ordinary  farmer  at  a  salary  of  two  hundred  dollars 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  it  did  no  better.  It  lacked  that 
management  that  some  of  the  Trustees  saw  that  it  must  have 
if  it  was  to  prove  profitable  to  any  large  extent. 

With  the  farming  methods  of  1834  it  was  also  found  diffi- 
cult to  provide  work  for  the  students  at  all  seasons.  This 
is  revealed  in  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
first  year.  For  the  last  ten  weeks  of  1834  hardly  any  farm 
work  was  done.  General  Dockery  in  the  report  mentioned 
above  deprecates  any  remission  from  the  requirement  of  three 
hours  a  day  for  every  student  without  exception.  He  urges 
raising  cotton  because  the  picking  would  furnish  labor  for 
the  students  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  And  the  Trustees  passed 
a  resolution  that  no  student  should  be  admitted  who  would 
not  conform  to  the  manual  labor  requirements,  and  that 
three  hours  of  labor  a  day  for  every  day  in  the  week  ex- 
cept Sunday  should  be  required  of  all  students.  But  it  seems 
to  have  been  found  impossible  to  enforce  these  requirements. 
The  Board  on  December  25,  1836,  modified  them  so  as  to 
require  no  work  on  Saturdays,  and  when  the  Faculty  should 
consider  that  amount  sufficient  only  two  hours  a  day.  In 
actual  practice  the  students  worked  not  more  than  one  hour 
a  day  on  the  average.2 


1  Records  of  Board  for  Nov.  25,  1836.  "Carolinus"  in  Biblical  Recorder, 
October  12,  1836,  extravagantly  declares  that  this  cotton  cost  twenty-five 
cents    a    pound    to    make. 

2  "Amicus,"    Biblical   Recorder,    November    2,    1836. 
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There  were  other  minor  troubles ;  one  was  the  matter  of 
employing  colored  help  on  the  farm.  At  first  the  Board  pro- 
hibited it;  later  the  farmer  was  given  permission  to  employ 
"three  black  boys  to  follow  the  plough."  At  first  also  students 
did  not  object  to  any  kind  of  work,  "that  an  honest  farmer 
is  not  ashamed  to  do,"  but  after  two  years  we  find  the  friends 
of  the  system  insisting  that  the  students  were  called  upon 
to  do  no  "dirty  work."1 

Soon  the  Institute  began  to  receive  students  of  a  different 
type  from  those  of  the  first  year,  that  is  boys  who  had  proved 
failures  at  other  schools  and  were  sent  to  Wake  Forest  for 
amendment.2  These  men  were  reluctant  to  work  either  in 
their  classes  or  in  the  field. 

It  was  a  matter  of  disappointment  to  many  that  the 
amounts  received  by  the  students  for  their  labor  were  too 
small  to  make  any  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  their  educa- 
tion. Skilled  mechanics  like  William  Ussery,  J.  L.  Prit- 
chard,  and  W.  H.  Walthall  were  allowed  eight  and  one- 
third  cents  an  hour  for  their  work,  but  the  highest  farm  wage 
for  students,  as  we  have  seen,  was  three  cents  an  hour.  After 
the  first  year  provision  was  made  for  four  or  five  "laboring 
students"  who  probably  did  very  little  literary  work,  and 
earned  their  way  by  doing  extra  time  on  the  farm.  But 
the  regular  student  earned  very  little  by  his  labor.  For  the 
first  year  the  records  show  that  the  greatest  amount  accre- 
dited to  a  student  for  his  labor  was  $19. 7Syo.  This  student 
was  John  M.  iSTorfleet  of  Person  County.  The  average  credit 
for  the  year  for  labor  was  four  dollars.3 

As  the  earnings  must  have  dwindled  progressively  as  the 
students  were  given  shorter  hours,  the  Trustees  finally  put 


1  "Amicus"    in   Biblical  Recorder,    November   2,    1836. 
2W.   T.   Brooks,    Alumni   Address,    1859. 
3  Sikes,   Wake  Forest  Bulletin,  III,  203. 
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the  keeping  of  his  account  for  labor  in  the  hands  of  each 
student,  and  in  November,  1836,  ordered  that  the  students 
should  receive  at  the  end  of  each  month  their  earnings  as 
pocket  money. 

The  advisability  of  keeping  the  manual  labor  feature  came 
up  at  nearly  every  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  it  had  opposition  from  the  first.  The  Trustees 
always  had  many  advisers  on  this  matter.  Among  them  was 
a  writer  signing  himself  "Carolinus,"  in  three  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  Board  of  Trustees  published  in  the  Biblical 
Recorder  of  October  5,  12,  and  19,  1836.  Dr.  Wait  says 
that  the  writer  was  a  teacher  in  the  College.  He  was  prob- 
ably J.  L.  Graves,  tutor  in  the  Classical  Languages  for  1836 
and  1837,  and  later  the  first  President  of  Baylor  University. 
He  favored  the  manual  labor  system  but  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guarding  the  health  of  the  students  and  giving  them 
correct  habits  of  industry;  for  this  one  hour  of  labor  a  day 
was  sufficient  and  no  more  should  be  required  of  students,  nor 
should  they  receive  pay  for  their  labor.  He  would  also 
change  the  character  of  the  farm,  make  it  a  dairy  farm  with 
luxuriant  fields  of  corn  and  small  grain,  timothy  and  clover, 
of  which  farm  he  gives  a  luxuriant  imaginary  panorama  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  top  of  the  present  Administration 
building.  These  letters  were  answered  in  the  Biblical  Re- 
corder by  a  writer  over  the  name  "Amicus,"  who  Wait  says 
was  a  student  without  naming  him.  In  point  of  argument 
the  reader  of  to-day  will  agree  with  Wait  and  Meredith 
that  the  student  had  the  better  of  it,  but  Wait  attributed  to 
the  article  of  "Carolinus"  reluctance  on  the  part  of  certain 
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students  to  meet  the  manual  labor  requirements  of  the  In- 
stitute and  increased  opposition  to  the  system.1 

At  the  November  meeting  in  1838  the  Board  of  Trustees 
ordered  the  suspension  of  the  manual  labor  system,  "for  the 
present."  In  the  Biblical  Recorder  of  January  5,  1839  is 
published  a  circular  on  the  College  over  the  names  of  Thomas 
Meredith,  Samuel  Wait,  and  Alfred  Dockery,  Committee. 
In  it  is  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  suspension  of  the 
manual  labor  feature,  in  which  the  reasons  given  for  the 
action  were  (1)  that  the  system  had  proved  unprofitable 
financially  to  students  and  Institute  alike,  (2)  that  it  was 
growing  unpopularity  with  students  and  patrons.  "It  at 
length  became  plain  that  the  labor  must  be  dispensed  with, 
or  that  the  school  must  be  sustained  without  students — 
which  reduced  them  precisely  to  the  alternative  either  of 
giving  up  the  labor  or  abandoning  the  institution."  Hence, 
though  the  Committee  recognized  the  right  of  those  who  had 
contributed  to  the  Institute  to  protest,  it  was  hoped  that  all 
would  acquiesce  gracefully  in  the  action  of  the  Board. 

Thus  the  manual  labor  feature  came  to  an  end  at  Wake 
Forest.  It  had  been  good  in  its  day  but  Wake  Forest  had 
grown  much  in  the  five  years  and  now  had  a  wider  outlook 
on  a  broader  field  of  usefulness  and  was  aspiring  to  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  a  college. 


1  Student,  II,  57.  It  is  probable  that  as  Dr.  Wait  says  the  manual  labor 
plan  still  had  many  supporters  to  the  last.  A  strong  argument  is  made 
for  it  in  the  Biblical  Recorder  of  April  7,  1838,  by  a  writer  -who  signs  the 
name  "A  Baptist."  He  is  sometimes  rather  bitter.  "Tis  true,"  says 
he,  "those  disposed  to  form  the  'beau  monde'  may  find  a  powerful  argument 
against  it  in  the  tendency  to  soil  their  slippers,  deface  their  collars,  etc., 
or  destroy  the  silky  softness  of  their  hands." 
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In  leaving  the  manual  labor  feature,  I  must  not  fail  to 
state,  as  Dr.  W.  B.  Royall  reminds  me,  that  it  has  left  a 
permanent  and  beneficial  impress  upon  the  life  and  character 
of  the  College.  Wake  Forest  College  still  retains  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  its  early  days;  snobbishness  has  no  place 
on  the  campus;  it  is  still  thought  honorable  here  to  work 
one's  way  through ;  and  at  the  College  still  a  student  may  get 
an  education  at  a  cost  low  enough  to  encourage  any  aspiring 
youth  however  poor. 
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President  Poteat  made  the  opening  address  at  the  Neuse- 
Forest  Summer  School,  June  15 ;  an  address  to  the  pastors  of 
Asheville  and  vicinity,  June  22 ;  three  addresses  at  the  Blue 
Ridge  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference,  June  24,  25;  two  addresses 
at  the  Asheville  Normal  Summer  School,  June  29  and  July 
1;  an  address  at  Ridgecrest,  July  5;  an  address  to  the 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Louisburg,  July  17;  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Raleigh,  July  20;  six  addresses  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  August 
2  to  August  7;  two  addresses  at  Blue  Ridge,  August  27  and 
30 ;  an  address  at  Gibson,  N.  C,  September  11 ;  to  the  Wa- 
tauga and  Sandwich  Clubs  of  Raleigh,  September  22.  He 
represented  the  College  at  the  South  Fork,  the  Eastern,  the 
Bladen,  the  Gaston,  the  Johnston,  and  the  Neuse-Atlantic 
Associations.  He  gave  the  opening  address  to  the  Raleigh 
Open  Forum,  October  11;  represented  the  College  at  the 
Semi-centennial  of  the  reopening  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  October  12,  and  the  Semi-centennial  of  Vanderbilt 
University,  October  15,  16;  addressed  the  Baptist  men's 
organized  classes  of  Winston-Salem  October  22,  and  the 
Community  Fair  of  Columbus  County,   October  27. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Sullivan  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  re- 
signed in  September  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Colloidal 
Equipment  Corporation,  350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Paschal  made  the  Memorial  Day  address  at 
Brush  Creek  Church,  Chatham  County,  June  7;  an  address 
to  the  Roanoke  Union  at  New  Hope  Church,  August  29 ;  to 
the  Person  County  Woman's  Missionary  Union  at  Bethel 
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Hill  Church,  September  13;  to  the  Chowan  Association  at 
Columbia,  September  22 ;  to  the  Sandy  Creek  Association, 
at  Sandy  Creek  Church,  September  1 ;  to  the  Elkin  Associa- 
tion, at  Macedonia  Church,  September  2 ;  and  to  the  Flat 
River  Association  at  Providence  Church,  October  21. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Reid  has  made  addresses  recently  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  New  Bern;  the  Baptist  Church,  Pollocks- 
ville,  N".  C. ;  Memorial  Baptist  Church,  Greenville,  N.  0. ; 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Goldsboro;  the  Liberty  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Roanoke  Association. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Poteat  was  elected  president  of  the  Southern 
Section  of  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and 
South  at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Section  at  Chapel 
Hill  in  May.  Dr.  Poteat  has  written  a  review  of  Constans' 
"Un  Correspondant  de  Ciceron,"  which  appears  in  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  Classical  Philology  (Chicago).  He  has  made  ad- 
dresses as  follows :  National  Music  Supervisors'  Conference, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  29 ;  the  Clean-up  Campaign,  Hen- 
derson, April  9 ;  Marshville  High  School  commencement, 
April  17 ;  Severn  High  School  commencement,  April  27 ; 
Southern  Section,  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  "West 
and  South,  Chapel  Hill,  May  8;  Baptist  Church,  Chapel 
Hill,  May  10;  Williamston  High  School  commencement, 
May  14;  Meeksville  High  School  commencement,  May  15; 
Archer  Lodge  School  commencement,  May  26;  First  Baptist 
Church,  Danville,  Va.,  June  7;  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  August  4 ;  Kiwanis  Club,  Marion,  August  18 ;  First 
Baptist  Church,  Lexington,  September  20;  Salem  College, 
September  30;  Kiwanis  Club,  Burlington,  October  8; 
Woman's  Club,  Dunn,  October  9 ;  Woman's  Club,  Fayette- 
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ville,  October  31.  He  made  an  address  to  the  Hiram  Lodge, 
Raleigh,  April  6;  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Florida,  Jackson- 
ville, April  27;  Oxford  Lodge,  Oxford,  May  4;  Roman  Eagle 
Lodge,  Fayetteville,  October  31.  He  gave  organ  recitals  at 
South  Norfolk,  Va.,  Baptist  Church,  June  28 ;  Marion  Baptist 
Church,  September  2 ;  Sanf  ord  Baptist  Church,  September 
13;  Lexington  Baptist  Church,  September  20;  and  song  re- 
citals at  Severn,  May  29  and  the  Rotary  Club,  Henderson, 
October  27. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Lynch  preached  the  commencement  sermons 
and  made  addresses  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  Texas,  and  Coker  College,  Hartsville,  S.  C,  in 
June. 

Dr.  Thurman  D.  Kitchin  represented  the  Department  of 
Medicine  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  the  week  of  October  26. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Black  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry  the  first  of  September,  to  succeed  Mr.  R.  W. 
Sullivan.  He  received  the  B.A.  degree  from  Wake  Forest 
in  1918;  the  M.A.  degree  from  "Wake  Forest,  1920,  and  from 
the  University  of  Virginia,  1923.  He  was  instructor  in 
Chemistry  in  Wake  Forest,  1919-20,  and  in  the  University  of 
Virginia,  1920-23.  He  comes  to  Wake  Forest  at  this  time 
from  the  Mississippi  A.  and  M.  College,  where  he  was  as- 
sistant professor  of  Chemistry  the  past  three  years. 

Professor  E.  W.  Timberlake  was  elected  to  the  thirty-third 
and  highest  degree  in  the  Scottish  Rite  System  of  Free- 
masonry at  the  meeting  of  the   Supreme   Council  for  the 
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Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  held  at  "Washing- 
ton from  October  19  to  24.  Professor  Timberlake  has  made 
masonic  addresses  recently  at  Oxford,  Dunn,  Raleigh,  Apex 
and  Wilmington ;  an  address  before  the  Kiwanis  Club,  Louis- 
burg;  an  address  before  the  Civitan  Club,  Thomasville;  com- 
mencement addresses  at  Thanksgiving  High  School,  Johnston 
County,  and  at  Grifton  High  School. 


Record 

The  enrollment  for  the  present  session  establishes  a  new 
record,  the  total  at  this  time  being  715. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  two  terms  of  the  summer 
session  which  closed  August  29  was  863,  this  enrollment 
including  about  fifty  graduate  students,  and  representing 
an  increase  of  more  than  600  in  attendance  since  the  in- 
auguration of  the  summer  session  in  1921. 

The  George  M.  Cohan  comedy,  "Two  Fellows  and  a  Girl," 
was  presented  to  the  college  community  October  25,  the  first 
of  a  series  of  lyceum  attractions  arranged  for  this  year  by 
the  College  Lecture  Committee.  Other  entertainments  an- 
nounced by  the  Committee  include  three  musical  numbers: 
Grossjean  Trio,  November  3;  Shannon  Quartet,  December 
15,  and  Brown-Meneley  Company,  February  25.  Two  lec- 
ture numbers  have  been  announced :  Private  Peat,  Jan- 
uary  15,   and   Everett   Kemp,   January   21. 


Among  the  Alumni 

Mr.  A.  Wayland  Cooke  (LL.B.,  1900),  received  in  Sep- 
tember from  Governor  McLean  the  appointment  of  Special 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  a  deserving  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  abilities. 

Mr.  Tola  D.  Maness  (1902-03),  a  leading  member  of  the 
bar  of  Concord,  1ST.  C,  died  suddenly  September  19.  He  was 
not  only  distinguished  in  his  profession  but  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Fred  L.  Merritt  (M.A.,  1889),  at  one  time  city  editor 
of  the  News  and  Observer,  later  editor  of  the  Norfolk  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot, and  yet  later  of  the  Asheville  Citizen,  and 
finally  passing  into  responsible  positions  with  a  number  of 
the  railways  of  the  South  and  with  the  Traffic  Bureau  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  died  in  Washington  Sep- 
tember 21.  During  the  world  war  his  abilities  were  recog- 
nized by  the  War  Department  which  gave  him  the  rank  of 
captain.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  formerly  Miss  Green 
of  Lexington,  Va. 

A  wide  circle  of  friends  will  regret  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Carter  (1881-84)  of  Eichmond 
Hill,  N".  Y.,  August  20.  The  interment  was  at  Smithburg, 
Md.  He  was  a  member  of  an  important  business  firm  in 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Dean  S.  Paden  (B.A.,  1918),  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  mar- 
ried a  second  time  to  Miss  Louise  Bowen  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
September  26. 
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Mr.  Basil  Manly  Watkins  (LL.B.,  1917),  of  Durham,  was 
married  September  10  to  Miss  Marie  Elizabeth  China  of 
Miami,  Fla. 

Mr.  Henry  Donaldson  Browning,  Jr.,  (B.A.,  1923),  was 
married  to  Miss  Daisy  Marshall  Richardson  of  Wilmington, 
1ST.  C,  August  20. 

Dr.  Len  G.  Broughton  (1881-82),  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  completed  the  second 
year  of  his  pastorate  there.  The  deacons  report  additions 
to  the  church  during  these  two  years  of  947  members.  His 
friends  everywhere  will  congratulate  him  on  the  marked  suc- 
cess of  his  work  in  that  city. 

Rev.  Pearl  D.  Mangum  (B.A.,  1916),  has  returned  to  his 
native  State  and  is  now  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Marion,  K  C. 

Mr.  Stephen  Mclntyre  (B.A.,  1893),  who  was  prominent 
at  the  bar  for  many  years,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  widely  useful  of  the  alumni  of  Wake  Forest  College, 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Lumberton,  October  18.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  institution, 
a  trustee  of  Meredith  College  and  of  the  Baptist  Orphanage, 
and  was  distinguished  in  the  religious  work  of  his  denomina- 
tion. He  was  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  North  Carolina,  and  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
new  movement  in  public  education  more  than  twenty  years 
ago.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Minta  Allen, 
of  Wake  Forest,  and  by  four  children,  one  of  whom,  Mr. 
Stephen  Mclntyre,  Jr.,  is  now  a  student  of  Wake  Forest 
College. 


